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PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  vast  countries  of  Central  Asia,  extending  from  the  The  name 
Northern  Ocean  to  the  confines  of  Persia,  India  and  China,  and  from  the  Gulf  ^^Turklsh 
of  Corea  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  have  received  from  the  nations  of  Europe  race' 
the  undistinguishing  name  of  Tartars  a.    This  appellation,  unknown  to  most  of 
the  people  to  whom  it  is  applied,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Oriental       Tatar,  the 
designation  of  a  tribe  derived,  according  to  Abulghazi b  and  other  Mohammedan 
authors,  from  a  prince  of  that  name,  who,  with  his  brother  Mongol,  was  de- 
scended from  the  race  of  Turk.     Some  of  the  Eastern  writers  have  derived  the 
name  yu'u  Tatar  from  a  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  was  the  original  seat  of  this 
tribe ;  but  all  coincide  in  employing  the  term  as  the  designation  of  a  particular 
body  of  people,  and  not  as  that  of  a  race.    The  alteration  of  this  name  into 
Tartar,  by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  similarity  of  its  sound  to  their  own  Tartarus ;  the  corruption  being 
rendered  somewhat  appropriate  by  the  terrors  which  the  incursions  of  Tchingis 
Khan  and  his  descendants  excited6.     The  term  Tartar  is  therefore  not  only 
vague  and  indefinite,  but  also  improper ;  and  can  only  be  compared  to  the  , 
equally  undistinguishing  name  CJo^i  Frank,  by  which,   as  if  actuated  by  a 
desire  of  retaliation,  the  Orientals  designate  the  various  nations  of  Europe. 
In  reducing  to  its  proper  compass  so  extensive  an  appellation,  Physiology 

(a)  Remusat  Recherches  sur  les  Langues  Tartares,  torn.  I.  p.  1. 

(b)  <— Abulghazi  Bahadur  Chani  Hist.  Mongol.  etTartar.  nunc  prim.  ed.  aC.  M.  Froehn. 
fol.  Casun,  1825.    Hist.  Gen.  des  Tartars,  &c.  p.  27. 

(°)  The  words  of  St.  Louis  to  his  Mother  are  remarkable  :  "  Erigat  nos,  Mater,  coeleste  solatium,  quia, 
si  perveniant  ipsi,  vel  nos  ipsos  quos  vocamus  Tartaros,  ad  stias  Tartareas  sedes  unde  exierunt  retrudemus, 
vel  ipsi  nos  omnes  ad  coelum  advehent."    Ap.  Ball,  Intr.  a  VAtl.  Ethnogr.  p.  150. 
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and  Language  must  be  our  guides ;  each  of  which  will  enable  us  to  draw 
a  strongly  marked  line  between  the  race  of  the  Mongols  and  that  which  has 
been  termed  Caucasian d.  To  the  former,  admitting  the  greatest  extent  we  can 
allow  the  name,  the  appellation  of  Tatar  must  be  confined :  to  that  part  of  the 
latter  which  is  the  subject  of  this  essay  we  apply  the  more  comprehensive 
name  of  Turks. 

Of  the  Turks.  Of  all  the  people  who  have  issued  from  Central  Asia,  the  Turks  are  perhaps 
the  most  interesting.  They  present  to  us  materials  for  the  study  of  the 
human  race.  Emerging  from  a  primitive  state  of  society,  we  view  them  passing 
tlirough  the  various  gradations  which  mark  the  progressive  advancement  of 
mankind,  until  arriving  at  the  highest  degree  of  civilization  that  the  Asiatic  race 
has  ever  attained.  While  the  accomplished  OsmanUs  are  making  rapid  strides 
towards  rivalling  the  most  learned  and  polished  of  the  European  States,  their 
wandering  brethren  in  the  farthest  North,  whose  language  is  the  only  proof  of 
then'  relationship,  are  plunged  in  the  depths  of  primitive  ignorance  and  barbarism ; 
and  these  form  the  two  extremities  of  that  extended  chain  of  society  and  civiliza- 
tion, of  which,  the  connecting  links  are  regularly  formed  by  the  various  inter- 
mediate nations  of  Turkish  origin.  The  Scythians  of  antiquity,  the  Tartars 
and  Turks  of  later  ages,  they  have  influenced  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe. 
Overturning  empires,  founding  kingdoms,  they  possessed  themselves  of  some  of 
the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth.  Bending  beneath  the  rushing  tide  of  conquest, 
the  Empire  of  China  laid  its  tribute  at  then*  feet.  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  all 
the  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  felt  their  power.  The  tin-ones  of  Persia,  India, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  were  theirs.  The  dominion  of  the  KhaJifs  was  crushed 
beneath  then'  feet ;  and  the  nuns  of  the  Eastern  Empire  formed  the  foundation 
of  a  powerful  kingdom,  which  all  the  united  strength  of  Christendom  could  not 
subvert,  and  which  still  maintains  a  great  political  consequence  in  the  eyes 
of  Modern  Europe.  But  the  possession  of  those  arts  which  do  not  elevate  the 
man  above  the  brute  creation  would  entitle  them  to  little  of  our  attention.  The 
beasts  of  the  desert  might  equally  have  effected  the  destruction  of  mankind :  and 
it  is  only  when  we  view  them  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  encouraging  and  pro- 
tecting literature,  and  making  advances  in  science  and  learning,  that  we  discover 
an  object  worthy  of  our  contemplation. 

('')  "  La  race  Caucasienne  d'unc  coulcnr  plus  ou  moins  blanche,  a  joues  colorices,  a  cbeveus  longs, 
plats,  et  plus  ou  moins  bruns,  a  mcnton  et  front  plus  saillans  que  la  boucbe. 

"La  race  ^longole  couleur  do  froment,  peu  de  cbeveus  noirs  et  roides,  les  paupieres  fendues  et  comme 
gondees,  la  figure  plate,  et  les  pommettes  saillantes." — Klaproth  M6m.  relatifs  a  VAsie,  torn.  II.  p.  1. 
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The  clouds  of  darkness  which  surround  the  early  history  of  all  ancient  nations  Ancient  history 
have  veiled  in  obscurity  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  race,  while  the  want  or  mixed  with 
destruction  of  early  national  annals  has  left  a  fruitful  soil  for  the  production  of  Fable- 
fable.    The  opportunity  thus  afforded  has  not  been  neglected,  either  by  the  Turks 
themselves,  or  by  the  Chinese,  Persians,  Arabians,  or  even  Europeans  ;  and 
fanciful  genealogies,  monstrous  traditions,  and  unfounded  theories,  have  been  the 
abundant  offspring  of  a  soil  so  well  adapted  to  their  propagation.    These,  how- 
ever, though  little  deserving  a  place  in  the  page  of  the  historian,  are  still  valuable ; 
inasmuch  as  they  serve  to  indicate  the  antiquity  of  the  people  to  which  they 
relate,  as  well  almost  by  their  existence,  as  by  the  express  accordance  of  the 
traditions  themselves. 

The  earliest  of  the  Mohammedan  writers  from  whom  we  can  acquire  any  Traditions  of 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Turks  is  Rashideddin e.     This  author  dans  respecting 
was  Secretary  to  Gazan  Khan,  a  descendant  of  Tchingis,  who  reigned  in  Persia  antiquity"? the 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.    He  was  directed  by  this  prince  to  Tluks- 
compile  a  history  of  the  Asiatic  nations  :  and  his  accounts  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Turks  are  partly  drawn  from  ancient  annals  then  existing  in  the  archives  of 
the  state,  and  partly  from  the  traditions  the  most  aged  men  had  received  from 
their  ancestors.    Unfortunately,  in  the  execution  of  this  work,  the  author  has 
intermingled  and  confounded  the  traditions  of  the  Turks  with  those  of  the 
Mongols ;  and  has  so  mixed  these  up  with  the  religious  genealogies  of  the 
Moslems,  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  separate  them.    It  is  from  this  work 
that  Abulghazi  and  the  other  Mohammedan  writers  have  drawn  their  materials  ; 
and  they  have,  consequently,  fallen  into  the  same  errors.    We  can,  therefore, 
expect  nothing  unalloyed  by  this  mixture  of  nations  and  fables,  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Mohammedans ;  which,  however,  will  give  us  the  most  ancient  opinions  of 
Persia  and  Arabia  respecting  the  Turks  :  for  though,  in  imitation  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  the  Believers  of  Mohammed  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  nations  to  indi- 
vidual princes,  there  is  little  doubt  they  consulted  the  general  opinion  of  the 
East  with  regard  to  relative  antiquity,  and  that  it  is  the  genealogy  alone  that  is 
fabricated. 

The  origin  of  the  Turkish  race  is  ascribed,  by  most  of  the  Mohammedan  writers,  Turk,  son  of 
to  a  son  of  J aphet,  named  Turk ;  to  whom  they  assign  the  rank  of  primogeniture  Japhet- 
among  the  children  of  that  patriarch ;  styling  him,  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
yjilijl  e^>ilj  Yafet  oghlan,  or  "  the  son  of  Jafet ;"  while  Japhet,  the  father  of  so 
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illustrious  a  son,  receives  the  appellation  of  ^L)Ji  Jl yi\  Abou'l  Turk,  "the  father 
of  Turk."  There  are  some  few  writers  indeed,  but  not  of  equal  authority  or  im- 
portance, who  deny  the  claim  of  Turk  to  primogeniture  ;  awarding  that  distinction 
to  his  brother  Tch'in,  the  ancestor  of  the  Chinese:  but  the  preponderance  of  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  right  of  Turk  does  not  allow  us  to  give  much  credit  to 
these  authors.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  accuracy  of  the  genealogy,  one 
fact  alone  remains  evident  —  that  all  the  Mohammedan  writers  assert  the 
antiquity  of  the  Turks,  and  that  they  are  only  doubtful  whether  to  declare  them 
or  the  Clnnese  the  more  ancient.  The  establishment  of  the  Turks  as  a  nation, 
and  the  founding  their  seat  of  empire,  are  likewise  assigned  to  almost  as  early 
a  period.  After  the  death  of  Japhet,  we  are  told  that  the  knowledge  and  attain- 
ments of  Turk  rendered  him  the  superior  of  his  brethren,  and  he  was  universally 
acknowledged  as  sovereign  over  all  the  countries  which  their  families  inhabited. 
Turk  being  thus  situated,  turned  his  mind  towards  founding  a  seat  suited  to  the 
grandeur  of  his  empire ;  and  made  the  tour  of  his  dominions,  in  order  to  select 
a  place  adapted  to  his  purpose.  He  at  length  discovered  a  beautiful  valley,  on 
the  banks  of  a  lake,  encompassed  by  mountains ;  and  being  pleased  with  the 
situation,  he  built  a  city  of  wood  and  earth.  The  place  in  which  this  city  was 
built,  our  authors  tell  us,  was  called,  by  the  Turks  and  Chinese,  Selinga,  and  by  the 
Arabians  Siluk.  It  may  be  urged,  in  support  of  this  tradition,  that  the  Clnnese 
annals,  and  the  most  ancient  accounts  of  the  Turks  themselves,  also  place  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  the  Turkish  race  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Toula  and  Selinga ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  position  :  but  whether  it  was  the 
seat  of  a  Turkish  empire  at  so  early  a  period  as  that  which  is  assigned  for  the 
age  of  Turk  must  be  determined  by  better  authority. 
Chinosc  tradi-       The  annals  of  the  Celestial  Empire  do  not  display  a  much  greater  degree  of 

tions  respecting  .....  «... 

the  origin  and  information,  m  their  accounts  of  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  Turkish  race,  than 
fheTurka0  the  authors  of  Persia  or  Arabia.  Traditions  of  a  wolf  or  a  tree  giving  birth  to 
the  ancestor  of  the  Turks  seem  but  little  superior  to  the  precise  genealogies  of 
the  Mohammedans,  though  they  equally  favour  the  presumption  of  an  origin 
nearer  the  age  of  fable  than  truth.  The  first  nation  of  Tatary f  noticed  by  the 
Chinese  carries  us  back  to  a  period  as  remote  as  that  assigned  by  the  Moham- 
medans for  the  commencement  of  the  empire  of  the  Turks.  Yen-yue,  the  son  of 
2436  B.c.     the  Emperor  Ty-ko,  or  Kao-sin,  who  commenced  his  reign  2436  years  before  the 

(' )  It  is  rather  for  want  of  a  better  designation,  than  from  a  consciousness  of  its  propriety,  that  this 
indefinite  name  is  employed.  Central  Asia  might  perhaps,  with  some  propriety,  be  substituted ;  but 
custom  has  not  yet  attached  a  sufficient  definite  idea  to  warrant  its  usage. 
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Christian  sera,  is  said  to  have  been  the  progenitor  of  the  Toum-hou,  or  Oriental 
Tartars  g:  but  with  so  few  data  as  we  possess,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  this 
nation  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Turkish  Family ;  and  it  is  not  until  about 
1763  B.C.  that  we  discover  historical  traces  of  a  nation  of  undoubted  Turkish  1763  B.C. 
origin. 

The  writers  of  the  East  have  not  been  singular  in  attributing  a  great  degree  M.  BaUiy's 

system* 

of  antiquity  to  the  Turkish  race.  The  ingenious  and  learned  M.  Bailly1'  applied 
his  ingenuity  and  research  to  prove  that  the  plains  of  Tatary  had  given  arts, 
sciences  and  civilization  to  the  world,  and  that  its  ancient  inhabitants  were 
the  enlightened  preceptors  of  mankind.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  an 
hypothesis,  unsupported  by  historical  proofs,  and  formed  by  a  chain  of  theories, 
however  ingeniously  connected,  could  command  the  attention  of  the  unpre- 
judiced :  but  although  we  must  reject  the  system  as  a  whole,  we  are  yet  forced 
to  admit  that  great  and  incontestable  proofs  exist  of  the  advances  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Tatary  in  knowledge.  The  invention  of  the  cycle  of  animals,  the 
use  of  metals  and  the  works  executed  to  obtain  them  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
the  existence  of  monuments  whose  ruins  still  attract  the  curiosity  of  the 
Learned,  and  the  early  possession  if  not  the  invention  of  alphabetical  characters, 
at  least  evince  a  certain  degree  of  science  :  but  that  this  should  entitle  them  to 
become  the  preceptors  of  mankind,  even  the  ingenuity  of  M.  Bailly  will  fall  far 
short  of  proving. 

In  the  absence  of  information  from  the  annals  of  China,  we  must  again  turn  Mohammedan 
to  our  Mohammedan  guides  ;  who,  as  usual,  can  fill  up  the  lacuna  with  the  utmost  descendants  of 
exactitude.    Turk,  we  are  informed,  was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  Tunek,  the  rurk" 
eldest  of  his  four  sons,  who  was  the  author  of  many  useful  inventions.    He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cotemporary  of  Kaiumars,  the  first  king  of  Persia. 
The  fourth  in  descent  from  Turk  was  Alingeh  Khan.    In  his  reign,  the  nation 
forgot  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  which  is  represented  as  a  pure  Theism,  and 
became  idolaters.    He  had  two  sons,  Tatar  and  Mongol;  and  it  is  from  these 
princes  that  the  tribes  which  they  governed  took  their  names.     From  Alingeh 
Khan,  until  the  eighth  descendant  of  Turk,  we  read  of  nothing  very  remarkable  : 
but  the  birth  of  Oghuz,  which  is  fixed  at  2824  B.C.,  seems  to  be  the  com-  2824  B.C. 
mencement  of  the  national  traditions  of  the  Turks.     The  birth  of  this  illus- 
trious descendant  of  Turk  was  preceded  by  the  most  astonishing  prodigies. 
At  the  age  of  one  year,  when  Kara  Khan,  his  father,  was  about  to  give  him  a 

(g)  Visdelou  Hist,  de  la  Tartarie,  p.  1. 

(h)  Lettres  sur  l'Atlantide  de  Platon,  &c. 
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name,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  men  of  his  kingdom,  he  anticipated  him  by 
declaring  aloud  that  his  name  was  Oghuz.    In  his  cradle  he  was  a  believer  in  the 
Unity  of  the  Deity ;  and  refused  to  receive  the  nourishment  of  his  mother  until 
she  had  professed  the  same  faith.    Kara  Khan,  infuriated  that  his  son  should 
renounce  his  idols   and   worship   an   Invisible  Being,    gave   orders  that  he 
should  be  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner  while   hunting.     Oghuz  received 
information  of  his  father's  intentions  ;  and  some  of  his  friends  having  come  very 
opportunely  to  his  assistance,  Kara  Khan  Avas  overthrown,  and  killed  by  an 
arrow.    These  friends,  from  the  timely  assistance  they  afforded  him,  Oghuz 
named  Igour  or  Ouigour,  signifying  "  auxiliaries"  or  "  assistants."    Being  declared 
king  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Oghuz  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  faith  he 
professed.    Those  who  became  converts  were  loaded  with  favours ;  but  those  who 
still  adhered  to  the  worship  of  idols  were  either  put  to  death  or  compelled  to  fly. 
A  neighbouring  prince  declared  war :   Oghuz  was  victorious,  and,  entering  his 
country,  possessed  himself  of  all  his  treasures  :  these  were  so  great,  that  Oghuz 
was  unable  to  transport  them  to  his  own  territories,  until  some  of  his  soldiers 
invented  a  sort  of  car  or  chariot  in  which  the  spoils  could  be  conveyed.  Oghuz 
named  the  inventors  Kangli ;  which  became  the  appellation  of  a  large  tribe.  He 
reduced  the  kingdoms  of  Khathai,  Tangut,  and  Kara  Khathai ;  but  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful against  the  dominions  of  a  prince  named  Itborak  Khan :  Oghuz  was  there 
obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  to  take  up  an  advantageous  position  to 
prevent  defeat.   It  was  in  this  expedition  that  Kaptchak  received  its  name,  from 
a  circumstance  connected  with  "  a  hollow  tree ;"  which  was  the  signification  of 
that  name  in  the  language  of  the  Oghuzians.    Seventeen  years  after  this  first 
attempt,  Oghuz  again  invaded  the  dominions  of  Itborak  Khan,  and  became  master 
of  his  territories.    Samarkand,  Bokhara,  and  Balkh,  submitted  to  his  arms;  and  he 
advanced  against  the  town  of  Khor  in  the  midst  of  winter.    The  snow  having 
fallen  very  deep,  liis  troops  were  much  harassed  with  the  fatigues  of  the  march, 
and  a  party  who  had  lost  then'  camels  and  horses  were  unable  for  some  time  to 
join  the  main  body.   These  troops,  on  their  arrival,  were  interrogated  by  Oghuz  as 
to  the  cause  of  then"  absence.  They  replied,  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  snow  had 
fallen  in  their  line  of  march,  that  their  beasts  had  perished,  and  they  had 
with  difficulty  accomplished  the  object  on  foot.    The  Khan,  hi  derision  of  such 
a  cause  preventing  their  joining  him  in  his  engagement  with  the  enemy,  gave 
them  the  name  of  Karlik  or  "  snowy;"  and  thus  the  tribe  of  Karlik  acquired  its 
name.    The  Prince  of  Kashmir  successfully  opposed  his  attacks  for  a  whole  year, 
but  he  was  at  length  defeated.    The  next  expedition  Oghuz  undertook  was  directed 
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against  Iran.  The  reduction  of  Khorassan,  the  conquest  of  the  cities  of  Irak, 
Azarbijan,  and  Armenia,  added  fresh  laurels  to  his  brow ;  and  these  appear  to  have 
been  among  the  last  of  the  exploits  of  Oghuz  Khan.  In  this  expedition  the 
tribe  of  Kaladg  received  its  name.  Some  stragglers  having  remained  behind,  to 
provide  food  for  their  families,  were  surnamed  by  Oghuz,  Kal-adg,  from  two  words 
signifying  "  remain"  and  "  hungry,"  and  were  dismissed  to  their  homes  to  super- 
intend their  domestic  affairs :  they  afterwards  became  a  tribe,  and  retained  this 
appellation.  In  the  same  manner,  almost  all  the  Turkish  tribes  ascribe  the  origin 
of  their  names  to  Oghuz,  who  seems  to  have  been  very  liberal  in  bestowing 
appellatives.  The  six  sons  of  this  monarch  were  named,  Giun,  signifying  "the 
sun ;"  Ai,  "the  moon;"  Yolduz,  "a  star;11  Giuk,  "heaven;"  Ta  g,  "  a  mountain ;"  and 
Tengiz,  "  the  sea."  Some  time  before  his  death,  Oghuz  commanded  a  trusty  atten- 
dant to  bury  a  golden  bow  in  the  eastern  part  of  a  certain  forest  frequented  by 
the  young  princes  in  their  hunting  excursions ;  and  three  arrows,  of  the  same 
metal,  in  the  western  part.  The  princes,  in  following  the  chase,  divided  into  two 
bodies :  the  elder  brothers  took  the  path  which  led  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
forest ;  the  younger  pursued  that  of  the  west :  the  former  became  the  possessors 
of  the  golden  bow;  the  latter  discovered  the  three  arrows.  The  spoils  of  the 
chace,  and  the  treasures  they  had  found,  were,  on  their  return,  delivered  to  their 
father ;  who  immediately  issued  orders  for  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom  to  assemble, 
and  made  a  great  feast  at  which  he  invited  them  to  attend.  During  the  banquet, 
he  commanded  the  golden  bow  and  arrows  to  be  brought  forth ;  and  dividing 
the  bow  into  three  parts,  he  bestowed  one  on  each  of  his  three  eldest  sons  ;  the 
younger  receiving  each  an  arrow.  Accompanying  the  gift  with  its  explanation, 
Oghuz  told  them,  that  in  ancient  times  the  bow  was  among  them  the  symbol  of 
sovereignty;  the  arrow  typified  the  Minister  or  Ambassador.  To  Giun,  the 
eldest  of  his  sons,  he  committed  the  supreme  and.  immediate  government  of  his 
kingdom ;  the  descendants  of  his  two  other  brothers  being  only  entitled  to  the 
throne  in  case  of  failure  of  the  descendants  of  Giun ;  while  the  three  younger 
brothers  were  to  remain  the  Ministers  of  the  elder  for  ever.  The  possessors 
of  the  broken  bow  were  named,  from  that  circumstance,  Butchuk,  which  signi- 
fies "broken:"  the  three  younger  brothers  were  surnamed  Utchok,  or  the 
"three  arrows'."    The  death  of  Oghuz  took  place  shortly  after  this  event; 

(l)  In  a  philological  point  of  view,  the  traditions  preserved  by  the  Chinese  and  Persians  are  of  much 
value,  as  they  frequently  enable  us  to  determine  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  notwithstanding  the 
confusion  introduced  by  mixing  up  the  traditions  of  the  Mongols  and  Turks,  to  which  of  those  people  they 
belong,  by  that  best  of  proofs,  the  identity  of  language.    The  above  account  demonstrates  the  identity 

of 
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and,  after  a  reign  of  116  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  Ginn,  the  eldest  of  Ins 
six  sons. 

Though  the  history  of  Oghuz  is  thus  embellished  with  fiction,  his  reign,  the 
purity  of  his  faith,  and  the  laws  which  he  established,  were  long  remembered 
throughout  the  extent  of  Tatary ;  and  his  birth  forms  the  first  epoch  of  national 
Turkish  tradition  and  chronology,  detached  from  the  genealogies  of  the  followers 
of  Mohammed* 

In  tbe  reign  of  the  thirteenth  descendant  of  Turk  the  kingdom  was  entirely 
destroyed.  The  son  and  nephew  of  the  prince,  with  the  remnant  of  their  people, 
escaped  from  the  fury  of  their  enemies,  and  fled  for  safety  into  the  most  in- 
accessible fastnesses,  the  wild-goats  acting  as  their  guides.  Having,  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  they  disco- 
vered an  immense  valley,  abounding  hi  fertility,  but  only  accessible  by  a  very 
narrow  defile  or  ravine,  through  which  a  man  could  scarcely  pass.  Tempted  by 
the  security  this  valley  offered,  the  princes  there  made  a  settlement ;  and  one  by  one 
their  followers  entered  the  defile.  In  the  space  of  450  years,  during  which  the 
Turks  remained  in  this  valley,  they  became  a  great  people :  its  limits  were  no 
longer  equal  to  their  subsistence  or  ambition.  Determined  on  quitting  their 
retreat,  they  attempted  to  pass  their  barriers ;  but  the  same  impracticable  rocks 
which  denied  access  to  their  enemies  from  without  equally  precluded  egress  from 
within.  The  ravine  by  which  they  entered  had  been  closed  by  some  convulsion 
of  Nature  :  it  was  no  longer  visible,  and  all  attempts  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
which  opposed  their  passage  proved  fruitless.  By  some  accident,  however,  it 
was  at  length  discovered  that  the  mountains  in  a  certain  part  were  of  little 
thickness,  and  formed  principally  of  iron  ore.  A  daring  spirit  conceived  the  idea 
of  procuring  an  opening  by  means  of  fire  :  innumerable  bellows  adding  fury  to  a 
pile  of  blazing  wood  and  fuel,  accomplished  his  design ;  and  a  crown  rewarded 
his  advice.    Under  Bertezena,  their  new  chief,  the  Turks  sallied  forth  from  their 

of  the  language  of  Oghuz  with  the  modern  Osmanli :  thus,  Kaladg  is  derived  from  (J[s  kal,  Imperative  of 
j^Jli'  kalmak,  "  to  remain,"  and  ^.1  adg,  "  hunger;"  ^>j^>  Karlik, "snowy," from  JJi  kar,"  snow ;"  ^i'jM) 
Kaluk,  "the  bark  of  a  tree,"  diminutively  Js'yj'  Kahukdgak,  is  probably  from  the  same  root  as 
Kaptchak  or  Kabdgiak.  The  names  of  the  sons  of  Oghuz  are  pure  Osmanli :  Giun,  "  the  day ;"  ^  I 
A%"  the  moon;"  jjJjJ  Yolduz,  "  a  star ;"  t^Jy£  Gink,1'  heaven  ;"  ^lls  Tagh,"  a  mountain  ;"  £  J  Dehi*, 
"  the  sea."  The  names  given  to  the  three  brothers  give  us  the  derivation  of  the  Osmanli  words  for 
"great"  and  "small ;"  Bulchuk  is  "  broken"  or  "  divided  ;"  ^jj*)  ^\  Utch-ok  signifies  "three 

arrows  ;"  and  a  slight  alteration  of  these  has  produced  \jJ*Xi  buiuk/'great,"  and  i*LX~>-*}  kolchek," small." 
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valley;  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  were  not  long  in  ignorance  of  their 
existence  and  power. 

The  Chinese  Annals  relate  the  history  of  the  Turkish  people  under  various  The  Chinese 

...  P  .  -,       history  of  the 

names ;  the  revolutions  of  Tatary  causmg  many  divisions  of  tribes  or  nations,  who  Turkish  people, 
either  took  the  titles  of  their  leaders,  or  derived  their  appellations  from  some 
circumstance  connected  with  then'  origin.  The  Chinese,  actuated  by  the  hatred 
and  dread  they  entertained  of  the  Turks,  have  corrupted  these  appellations  into 
expressions  of  ill-will,  by  using  words  somewhat  similar  in  sound  to  the  names 
which  the  Turks  applied  to  themselves,  but  having  usually  a  very  different 
sense  \  Some  of  these,  however,  are  purely  arbitrary,  and  entirely  of  Chinese 
invention  ;  the  same  people  receiving  different  titles  under  successive  dynasties, 
and  the  cause  of  their  application  being  stated  by  the  Chinese  authors. 

The  relations  of  the  Chinese,  though  they  throw  great  light  on  the  history  of 
the  Turkish  race,  and,  by  preserving  fragments  of  the  languages  of  the  people 
they  describe,  have  enabled  us  to  form  juster  notions  concerning  them,  must 
yet  be  received  with  caution.  Their  hatred,  their  jealousy,  their  idea  of  all 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Celestial  Empire  being  barbarous,  and  their  means  of 
intelligence,  must  always  be  considered,  in  examining  the  accounts  which  they 
have  preserved  of  the  nations  of  Tatary. 

The  most  ancient  nation  which  is  ascertained  to  be  of  Turkish  origin,  mentioned  Hiun-vu  or 
by  the  Annalists  of  China,  is  that  of  the  Hiun-yu,  or  Hioung-nou.    The  first  Hloung  nou" 
monarch  of  this  nation  is  said  to  have  commenced  his  reign  about  1763  B.C.1;     1703  B.C. 
but  beyond  this  single  epoch  we  find  nothing  but  an  immense  and  irreparable 
lacuna,  until  within  a  few  centuries  of  the  Christian  sera.    About  250  B.  C.  the 

Hioung-nou  "^j^  jXj  n&d  extended  their  sway  over  all  Tatary,  and  formed  a 

powerful  empire.  From  within  ten  degrees  of  the  Polar  Circle,  to  the  Chinese 
provinces  of  Chensi  and  Chansi,  the  power  of  their  Tanjou  was  acknowledged  ;  and 
his  empire  was  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  Corea  and  the  Caspian. 
The  Great  Wall  opposed  but  a  weak  barrier  to  his  advance ;  and  the  "  golden 
lances11  of  China  parried,  but  were  unable  to  repel,  Ids  attacks. 

(k)  The  meaning  of  the  appellation  Hioung-nou  is,"  Bad  Slaves  ;"  that  of  Thou-Jchiu,u  Insolent  Dogs." 
— M.  Salverte,  in  his  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the  names  of  nations,,  says,  "  Jamais  peuple  ne 
s'est  donne  a  lui-meme  un  nom  peu  honorable  :  tant  d'humilite  ou  de  sottise  n'est  pas  dans  la  nature. 
Un  nom  ofl'ensant  pour  la  nation  qu'il  designe,  lui  a  ete  impose  par  un  autre  peuple,  et  non  accepte  par 
elle,  ou  bien,  il  ne  nous  est  parvenu  que  traduit  inexactement."  Essai  sur  les  Noms  Propres.  Paris,  1824. 

(  )  Herodotus  says  the  first  Scythian  king  did  not  live  above  a  thousand  years  before  Darius 
Hystaspes  invaded  Scythia,  which  was  in  the  year  514  B.C. ;  so  that  the  age  of  that  king  w  ould  be  about 
1514  B.  C,  very  near  the  time  mentioned  by  the  Chinese  Annalists. 

c 
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The  power  of  the  Hioung-nou  did  not  continue  long  after  the  Christian  aera : 
civil  dissensions  added  force  to  the  attacks  of  hostile  nations ;  famine  and  pesti- 
lence assisted  in  the  work  of  destruction;  and  the  haughty  Tanjous  were 
compelled  either  to  submit  to  the  monarch  of  China  or  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
A  part  of  the  remnants  of  the  Hioung-nou,  after  various  attempts  to  regain  their 
lost  power,  retired,  with  Assena  their  Prince,  among  the  Jouan-jouan ;  and 
established  themselves  in  a  valley  of  the  Kin-chan,  or  Golden  Mountains,  called, 
by  the  Turks,  Altai  m.  They  there  built  a  city,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which,  in 
form,  resembled  a  casque  or  helmet:  and  as,  in  their  language,  says  Ma-touan-lin, 
the  Chinese  historian",  a  casque  was  called  TJiou-khiu,  the  people  took  that  name. 

of  the  origin  of     The  name  -A^".  Thou-khiu,  or  Tou-kiue,  thus  applied  to  this  remnant  of  the 

the  name  Turk.  ZFZ.  )  "J\ 

9 

Hioung-nou,  is  the  Chinese  transcription  of  Jji  Turki,  by  which  they  appear  to 
have  called  themselves.  The  transcription  is  perfect,  according  to  Chinese  ortho- 
graphy, which  in  the  same  manner  writes  Posse  for  Pars  or  Fars, 
Tou-luun  for  (jjj  >jj  Touroun,  suppressing  or  changing  the  letter  R  °.  Singular  as 
the  Chinese  derivation  may  be  considered,  it  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  in 
the  Modern  Turkish  the  word  alluded  to  by  the  Chinese  historian  does  actually  exist, 
and  in  the  very  sense  he  applies  to  it.  The  word  /  terk,  read  with  ustun,  sig- 
nifies a  casque  or  helmet ;  which  serves  to  support  the  testimony  of  the  Chinese 
author,  at  the  same  thne  that  it  gives  a  far  more  probable  etymology  than  that  of 
a  descent  from  an  imaginary  Patriarch  p.  Even  the  derivation  from  the  Arabian 
uDy  terk,  "to  forsake  or  wander,"  which  the  more  learned  have  adopted,  is  perhaps 
mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause,  and  deriving  the  name  from  a  word  which  was 


(m)  yj^HI  AUun  means  "  Golden,"  in  Modern  Turkish. 

(n)  Wen-hian-thoung-khao,  K,  342.  p.l.    Remusat  Rech.  12. 

(  )  The  Chinese,  in  transcribing  foreign  words,  always  either  suppress  the  letter  R,  or  change  it  into  />. 
Thus,  in  the  Chinese  and  Ouigour  Vocabulary  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  we  find  Teng-ke-U  for  Tangri, 
Ila-eul  for  Khar.  Rem.  Rech.  256.    Visdelou,  Suite  des  Observations,  &c.  p.  145. 

(p)  Klaproth  sur  les  Thou-khiue.  Meninski  Onomasticon,  torn.  I.  art.  V^J^i.    M.  Remusat  considered 
that  the  word  alluded  to  by  the  Chinese  author  was  XxsCi  lukieh,  which  signifies  "a  cap  ;"  and 
demir  lukieh,  "  a  casque"  or  "  iron  cap  "  ;  but  that  word  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  could  not  possibly  be  the 
derivation  of  the  national  name  <*L)ji-  Rem.  Rech.  12.     The  adoption  of  this  name  must  have  been  at 
least   as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  a-ra,  as  we  find  it  used  by  Pomponius  Mela  : 

Geloni  urbem  ligneam  habitant.  Juxta  Thyrsageta>  Turcesque  vastas  sylvas  occupant  alunturque 
venando."  Lib.  i.  c.  19.  Pliny  also  mentions  them: — "  De'mde  Euaza\  Cottw,  Cicimeni,  Messeniani, 
Costobocei,  Choatra,  Ziga,  Dandari,  Tussageta-,  Turca*,  usque  ad  solitudines  saltuosis  eonvallibus. 
asperas,  ultra  quos  Arympha'i  qui  ad  Ripha:os  pertinent  montes."     Plin.  Sec.  lib.  vi.  C.  7. 
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most  probably  the  offspring  of  the  national  appellation.  The  nomade  habits  of 
a  portion  of  that  people,  to  which  the  name  was  applied,  might  cause  all  wanderers 
to  be  so  termed ;  and  the  existence  of  the  verb  might  thus  be  accounted  for. 

The  Chinese  authors  which  we  have  in  Europe  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
Classics  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  relate  more  to  the  affairs  of  China  than 
to  those  of  the  surrounding  kingdoms :  we  have,  therefore,  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  the  literature  of  the  earlier  nations  of  Tatary.  The  Hioung-nou  and 
the  Tou-kiue,  we  are  told,  used  "  barbarous  characters  i"  by  which  we  are  only 
to  understand,  that  they  did  not  employ  the  letters  of  the  Chinese;  except 
which,  all  characters  were  termed  barbarous.  When  the  authors  of  China  assert 
that  a  nation  had  no  characters  or  no  literature,  it  is  merely  intended  that 
they  did  not  employ  the  Chinese  Alphabet,  or  cultivate  its  literature ;  all  foreign 
languages  and  literature  being  estemed  as  of  no  account.  Thus  we  read,  in 
the  Wen-hian-thoung-khao,  that  the  Thou-fan  or  Tibetians  had  no  letters,  at 
a  period  when  the  Tibetian  Alphabet  is  known  to  have  been  in  constant  use  q. 
The  most  ancient  writing  of  the  Hioung-nou  was  inscribed  on  wood,  in  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  Runes  of  the  Northern  tribes.  The  orders  of  the  Prince,  and  the 
memorial  of  their  execution,  were  indented  on  slips  of  wood.  The  Tou-kiue  also 
used  skins  for  the  like  purposes :  and  the  Chinese  authors  tell  us,  that  in  the 
country  of  Sa-ma-eul-han  (Samarkand)  "  they  write  their  books  on  the  inner  skins 
of  sheep,  on  which  the  letters  are  traced  in  gold."  The  religion  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Plains  of  Tatary  was  pure  and  simple.  They  acknowledged 
one  Supreme  and  All-powerful  Being,  on  whom  all  Spirits  and  Created  Beings 
were  dependent :  they  worshipped  this  Supreme  Being  under  the  name  of  ^ 
Tencjri,  which  still,  in  the  modern  dialect  of  Constantinople,  signifies  God,  or 
the  Deity :  they  also  seem  to  have  paid  some  adoration  to  the  material  resem- 
blance of  this  Divine  Being  in  the  most  magnificent  of  his  works — the  heavens. 
A  Chinese  author  says r  the  Tou-kiue  made,  periodically,  a  grand  sacrifice  to  the 
Spirit  of  Heaven  ;  and  they  also  had  a  place  appropriated  to  the  worship  of 
Po-tengri,  which,  in  their  language,  signified  God  of  the  Earth. 

The  Mohammedan  traditions  of  the  residence  of  the  Turks  in  the  valley,  and 
the  Chinese  account  of  Assena  retiring  to  the  Kin-chan  or  Altai,  relate  to  the 
same  people  and  event ;  and  from  this  period  the  liistorical  view  of  the  Turks  may 
be  exhibited  by  the  united  light  of  the  Mohammedans,  Chinese,  and  Byzantines. 
Bertezena,  the  first  king  of  the  Turks  after  their  issuing  from  their  retreat,  soon 

(q)  Ma-touan-lin  ap.  Remusat  Kech.  sur  les  Langues  Tartares,  p.  67. 
(r  )  Ibid.    Wen-hian-thoung-khao,  K,  343.  p.  4. 
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acquired  power  among  the  neighbouring  States.  The  Khan  of  the  Jouan-jouan 
having  refused  his  daughter  in  marriage,  a  Chinese  princess  was  solicited, 
and  accorded  him ;  and  the  arms  of  Bertezena  revenged  the  insult,  by  the  total 
a.  d.  552.  overthrow  of  the  haughty  Khan.  This  nation,  about  A.D.  552,  became  even 
more  powerful  than  their  ancestors  the  Hioung-nou  had  been ;  and  within  fifty 
years  from  their  quitting  the  valley  they  were  the  friends  or  enemies  of  China, 
A.  i)  jfi'j.  Persia,  and  Rome.  In  the  year  569,  Dizabul  their  Khan,  the  Ti-theou-pou-li  of 
the  Chinese,  received  the  embassy  of  Justin  the  Second;  and  Zemarkh,  the 
Roman  Minister,  was  allowed  to  present  the  gifts  of  his  imperial  master  to  the 
monarch  of  the  Turks,  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai.  A  curious  account  of  the 
reception  of  the  ambassador  has  been  preserved.  He  was  astonished  at  beholding 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  Turkish  encampment :  the  silk  hangings 
and  embroidered  tapestries  vied  with  the  splendor  of  the  pavilions  and  throne 
of  massy  gold ;  and  the  vessels  and  statues  of  solid  silver  were  carelessly  heaped 
together  before  the  entrance  of  their  tents.  The  Roman  envoys  accompanied  the 
Khan  in  his  march  towards  the  frontier;  nor  were  they  dismissed,  until  their 
vanity  had  been  gratified  by  the  precedency  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  over 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Great  Kings. 

The  empire  of  the  Tou-kiue  did  not  long  remain  united:   their  extended 
possessions  and  conquests  rendered  the  creation  of  subordinate  Governors  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  Prince ;  and  these,  declaring  themselves 
independent,  finally  separated  the  empire  into  distinct  and  hostile  Principalities. 
Oriental  and      The  tw0  chief  divisions  of  the  Tou-kiue  were  those  of  the  Oriental  and  Occidental. 

Occidental 

Turks.  The  kingdom  of  the  latter,  about  A.D. 585,  was  seated  to  the  west  of  the  Altai; 

whence,  by  degrees,  they  extended  themselves  as  far  as  the  Persian  frontier"; 
into  wliich  they  finally  penetrated,  advancing  into  the  countries  under  the  yoke  of 
Rome.  During  this  time,  another  branch  of  the  Turkish  race,  also  descended  from 
the  ancient  Hioung-nou,  acquired  power  in  Tartary ;  and  these,  coming  in  collision 
with  the  Oriental  Tou-kiue,  about  A.D.  745,  caused  the  overthrow  of  their 
formidable  empire. 

Hoei-he  or  The  Hoei-he  "j^T    }  pl  ,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Chinese,  appear  to  have 

ifnt  i-lwu  of  the  |  w/ 

by  themselves, '  been  originally  named  Tcldie-sse.  >To  this  portion  of  the  Turkish  people  the 
Chinese  have  been  most  lavish  of  appellations.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  under  the  dynasty  of  Tham,  we  find  them  named  Tchy-le  or  Tie-le;  then 


(")  Gibbon,  vol.  V.  p.  219.  ex  Menander,  p.  10G  &c. 
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Kiu-szu1,  Kao-tche,  or  Kao-tchang  ;  afterwards  Hoei-he  ;  and  since,  about  A.D.788, 
Hoei-hou  *Rtx   |tn  •    This  variation  of  name  seems  to  have  created  as  much 


confusion  among  the  authors  of  China,  as  among  the  Learned  of  Europe  who  have 
studied  them ;  and  we  find  one  writer  considering  as  identical,  nations  which 
another  terms  co-temporary  or  antecedent.  The  Tchhe-sse  appear  to  be  men- 
tioned under  that  title,  for  the  first  time,  about  126  B.C.,  when  they  formed  part  of  B.  c.  126. 
the  empire  of  the  Hioung-nou.  They  were  then  a  numerous  people,  divided  into 
two  nations,  and  represented  as  being  very  rich. 

In  the  Ouigour  Chinese  Vocabulary  brought  from  Pekin  by  the  Pere  Amiot, 

Kao-tchang  fjztf  *S  exP^a^ne(^  *n  Mandshu  by  Ouikhour  (Ouigour),  and 

the  Thoung-kian-kang-mou,  quoted  by  M.  Klaproth,  says, 

"  The  Oui-gou-eul  (Ouigours)  are  the  Kao-tchang  of  the  dynasty  of  Thang." 

We  have  seen,  that,  in  foreign  names,  the  Chinese  usually  either  reject  the  letter  R, 
or  liquify  it  into  L  :  thus,  in  representing  the  name^Jj!  Ouigour  or  jJti)  Ighour, 
in  Chinese  characters,  they  may  have  used  Hoei-hou,  rejecting  the  final  R,  and 
softening  the  G.  The  learned  M.  Klaproth,  who  has  been  so  successful  in  refuting 
the  hypothesis  of  M.  Schmidt u — that  the  Ouigours  were  not  of  the  Turkish  race, 
quotes  the  following  passage,  on  the  pronunciation  of  this  name,  and  the  identity 
of  the  Hoei-he  and  Hoei-hou  with  the  Ouigours  : — 


£1  M.  ^  j/A   &  & 

7C  Is)  f#  JrTfc 

151 


:  tribe  of  jh  Ghuz  or  Uz,  from  whom  the  Osman 
(u)  Einwiirfe  gegen  die  Hypothesen  des  Herm  Hofr.  Klaproth.  Mines  de  1'  Orient,  torn.  VI.  &c. 


'  '  D  •  I J  tiff  KiiL-szit.  nr  Q'  V.J,  Eou-szu,  pronounced  Gouz,  is  similar  to  the  name  of 
the  tribe  of  jt  Ghuz  or  Uz,  from  whom  the  Osmanlis  trace  their  origin. 
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"  The  primitive  name  of  the  Hoei-hou  was  Hoei-he,  until  the  middle  of  the  years 
Youan-ho  (806—820).  It  was  then  that  they  began  to  call  them  Hoei-hou, 
which  we  usually  pronounce  Houi-houi.  In  the  time  of  the  Youan  or  Mongol 
dynasty,  they  were  named  Oui-gou-el  V 

Of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Hoei-hou,  or  Ouigours,  we  have  more 
traces  than  of  any  other  ancient  nation  of  Tatary.  Both  Chinese  and  Moham- 
medans have  spoken  of  the  literature  of  tins  people :  and  though  the  former  are 
prejudiced,  and  the  latter  in  a  great  measure  ignorant,  we  have  still  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  affirm  that  the  Ouigours  were  a  literary  people ;  that  they  possessed, 
from  an  ancient  period,  an  Alphabet  winch  gave  birth  to  most  of  the  various  cha- 
racters of  Tatary ;  and  that  either  they  or  a  kindred  tribe  were  the  inventors  of 
the  famous  Cycle  of  Twelve  Animals,  so  valuable  in  rectifying  the  chronology  of 
the  different  nations  of  Asia, 
or  the  Ouigonr      The  Chinese  authors,  in  speaking:  of  the  characters  used  by  the  Hioun°;-nou,  the 

Alphabet.  ^  •    ,  , 

Tchhe-sse,  the  Hoei-hou,  and  the  Oui-gou-eul,  use  precisely  the  same  terms  to 
express  them — "  Barbarous  letters;"  but  nothing  in  the  characters  of  the  former 
has  been  preserved  :  in  those  of  the  latter,  several  MSS.  exist  in  the  various  libra- 
ries of  Europe.  The  Ouigour  Alphabet  anciently  consisted  of  fourteen  letters ;  but 
was,  subsequently,  increased  to  the  number  of  sixteen.  The  learned  M.  Remusat 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  these  characters  were  borrowed  by  the  Ouigours 
from  the  Nestorian  Syrians,  who  about  the  twelfth  century  were  dispersed  over 
Tatary,  as  Missionaries.  Unsupported  by  his  favourite  authorities,  the  Chinese, 
and  even  contrary  to  their  sentiments,  M.  Remusat  principally  grounds  his  opinion 
on  the  resemblance  exhibited  between  the  Nestorian  Syriac  characters  and  those 
of  the  Ouigours.  But  many  and  strong  objections  may  be  urged  against  this 
hypothesis.  If  the  Nestorians  had  found  the  Ouigours  destitute  of  alphabetical 
characters,  and  had  taught  them  their  use,  should  we  not  have  received  some  in- 
formation respecting  it  from  the  Nestorians  themselves?  or  would  not  the  Chinese 
Annals,  so  particular  in  recording  the  slightest  events  of  Tatary,  have  related  the 
commencement  of  writing  among  the  Turks,  and  their  adoption  of  alphabetical, 
though  barbarous,  characters  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  Chinese  tell  us  the  Hioung-nou 
and  the  Tou-kiue  used  the  barbarous  letters  before  spoken  of,  and  that  the  Tchhe-sse 
and  Hoei-he  employed  the  same  characters.  Ma-touau-lin  tells  us,  that  the 
Hoei-hou  had  characters  proper  to  themselves;  that  the  Kie'i-kia-sse,  or  Kirgis, 
employed  similar  characters,  and  that  their  language  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 

(x)  Sou-houng-kian-lou  ;  a  History  of  the  Mongols,  written  in  Chinese  by  Tchao-youan-phing.  ap. 
Klaproth  M6m.  relatifs  a  1'Asie. 
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Hoei-hou.  This  author,  who,  as  a  Chinese,  cannot  be  expected  to  say  much 
of  the  language  or  literature  of  "  Barbarians,'1  nevertheless  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  the  Tchhe-sse  or  Ouigours :  — "  The  insignia  of  the  great  Officers 
are,  among  them,  conformable  to  the  customs  of  the  Barbarians.  The  vest- 
ments of  the  women,  and  their  head-dress,  have  some  analogy  with  those  of  the 
Chinese.  Their  arms  are,  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  sabre,  the  buckler,  the  cuirass, 
and  the  spear.  Their  characters  are  the  same  as  those  of  China ;  but  they  also 
use  the  barbarous  characters.  They  have  the  Chi-king,  the  Lun-iu,  the  Hiao-king, 
the  Poets  and  Historians  of  the  dynasties.  Then-  youth,  and  the  sons  of  their 
Chiefs,  are  instructed  in  schools  ;  and  they  not  only  learn  to  read,  but  they  also 
compose  pieces  in  verse  and  poems.'" 7 

The  resemblance  between  the  Nestorian  Syriac  and  the  Ouigour  characters  is 
not  more  than  would  be  supposed  to  exist  between  any  other  two  Alphabets  of 
common  origin.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  characters  which  gave  birth  to  the 
one  were  also  the  model  on  which  the  other  was  formed ;  and  perhaps  the  origin  of 
both  may  be  traced  to  the  Ancient  Zend.  If  the  Nestorians  gave  their  Alphabet 
to  the  Ouigours,  why  was  it  in  such  a  diminished  form  ?  How  did  the  twenty- 
two  letters  of  the  Syrians  become  but  fourteen  in  the  hands  of  the  Ouigours  ? 
And  how  has  it  happened,  that  so  singular  a  phsenomenon  in  the  history  of 
language  has  arisen — an  Alphabet  passing  by  itself?  The  learned  Orientalist  has 
himself  observed,  that  the  adoption  of  the  Alphabet  of  one  nation  in  preference  to 
that  of  another  indicates  a  tendency  to  the  imitation  of  that  particular  nation, 
which  ultimately  will  be  strengthened  and  increased2.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the 
Ouigours  received  nothing  but  an  Alphabet  from  the  Nestorians — the  people 
they  imitated  ?  and  that  their  language  and  literature  were  not  influenced  ? 
When,  in  after  times,  the  characters  of  the  Arabians  were  adopted  by  the  Turks, 
and  their  ancient  Alphabet  was  rejected,  the  case  was  very  different ;  their  litera- 
ture and  their  language  were  most  sensibly  affected,  and  all  the  usual  attendants 
of  that  demonstration  of  preference  ensued. 

The  resemblance  of  the  Zend  to  the  Ouigour  seems  greater  than  that  of  the 
Syriac :  and  when  we  remember  the  relations  which  the  ancient  followers  of 
Zerdusht  had  with  Tatary,  if  it  was  not  the  original  seat  of  their  religion,  it  does 
not  seem  so  improbable  that  the  Zend  and  Ouigour  characters  had  a  community 
of  origin.  The  resemblance  of  the  Syriac  and  the  Ouigour  is  more  apparent  than 
real :  the  resemblance  of  the  Ouigour  and  Zend  is  more  real  than  apparent.  In 

(y)  Wen-hian-thoung-khao,  K,348.  K,  336.  p.  14.  ap.  Remusat,  pp.  45,  69,  284. 

(2)  "  L' adoption  de  l'alphabet  d'une  nation,  de  preference  a  celui  d\ine  autre  nation,  n'est-elle  pas 
d'ailleurs  le  premier  signe  d'une  tendance  a  l'imitation,  qu'elle  ne  peut  ensuite  que  fortifier  et  favoriser  ?" 
Remusat.  Rech.  Disc.  Prel.  p.  xxvii. 
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the  one,  the  dissimilarity  in  uniting  the  letters  causes  a  page  of  Zend  and  Ouigour, 
when  viewed  together,  not  to  appear  to  have  that  resemblance  which  a  com- 
parison of  the  separate  letters  will  shew  them  to  possess.  In  the  other,  the 
junction  of  the  letters  causes  an  appearance  of  resemblance  which  in  reality  does 
not  exist.  The  I  Olaph  of  the  Nestorian  Syrian  is  perpendicularly  formed ;  that 
of  the  Zend  and  Ouigour  is  horizontal.  The  J3  Beth  in  Syriac  is  a  square  letter, 
formed  after  the  Hebrew  model:  the  Zend  and  Ouigour,  on  the  contrary,  are  curvi- 
linearly  horizontal.  The  Zend  and  Ouigour  have  no  Sad  or  CL>  Sa,  inde- 
pendent of  the  ^j*  Sin:  the  Syriac  has The  Ouigour  expresses  both  uu  and  b 
by  one  letter  :  the  Syriac  has  two,  ar.d  A-  The  Dal  in  Ouigour  and  Zend  are 
somewhat  similar:  in  the  Syriac  there  is  no  resemblance.  Zain  9  in  Syriac  is  per- 
pendicular :  in  the  Ouigour  and  Zend  it  is  formed  by  three  turns  of  a  horizontal 
line.  In  Ouigour  and  Zend  the  same  letter  represents  ^  )  <j°  and  )a,  and  in 
Ouigour  \j»  also;  but  the  Syriac  has  9  exclusive  of  the  SO-  The  Syriac  has  the 
letters  ylin  and  ^Ab  Cheth,  winch  are  wanting  in  Ouigour :  and  we  find  in  the 
Ouigour  MSS.,  written  after  the  conversion  of  the  Turks  to  Islam,  that  whenever 
these  letters  are  required  to  represent  the  Arabian  proper  names,  they  use  the 
letters  Alif  and  Kof,  and  put  the  harsh  Arabian  letters  under  the  linea.  A  very 
slight  examination  will  shew  that  a  greater  analogy  exists  between  the  Zend  and 
Ouigour  than  between  that  and  the  Syriac  :  and  we  may  rather  conclude  that  the 
sixteen  letters  of  the  Ouigour  either  gave  birthrto  the  Zend,  or  were  derived  from 
it,  than  that  the  Nestorian  Syrians  carried  their  Alphabet,  and  that  alone,  to  the 
country  of  the  Ouigours,  and  there  left  it,  without  any  other  gift  and  without 
deigning  any  instruction  in  its  use. 

Ahmed  ben  Arabshah,  who  wrote  about  1440  A.D.,  describes  the  Ouigour 
writing  then  used  among  most  of  the  Turkish  nations  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
we  now  have  it.    He  says — 

U1 , 

U  f^rr^j  j^U^I  j  ^Jls**^  j  j^<a«23 j  ^U^lj  p^sijyj  ^j3\jir<  .  ifcji'ljjj  *^AwlCe . 


(a)  See  Extracts  from  Ouigour  MSS. — Lithographic  Plates,  at  the  end  of  the  Grammar. 

( b)  A  Specimen  of  the  Characters  is  given,  in  the  original,  exactly  of  the  same  form  as  in  the 
Ouigour  MSS. 
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"  The  Jagataians  have  a  writing  named  Ouigour,  which  is  also  known  as  the 
writing  of  the  Mongols  :  it  consists  of  fourteen  consonants,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  division0.  The  reason  of  the  consonants  consisting  only  of  this  number 
is,  that  they  write  all  the  gutturals  in  the  same  manner.  They  do  the  same 
with  the  other  letters  which  belong  to  similar  organs;  such  as,  t—>  and  <-J, 
j,-  (j*  and  (jc,  ii_>,  t>,  and  \s.  It  is  with  these  characters  that  they  write  their 
diplomas,  their  edicts,  their  ordinances,  their  books,  their  regulations,  their 
measures,  their  annals,  their  poems,  histories,  public  and  judicial  acts,  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  law,  and,  in  general,  all  that  concerns  the  government  and  the  law  of 
Tchingis  Khan.  He  who  is  acquainted  with  this  writing  will  not  want  among 
them,  for  he  possesses  that  which  is  the  key  of  wealth." 

Rubruquius,  and  the  other  Missionaries  who  travelled  into  the  interior  of  Tatary  Rubruquius. 
in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  also  speak  of  the  language  and  characters  of 
the  Ouigours.    Rubruquius  gives  the  following  account  of  them  : — 

"  Their  letters,"  says  he,  "  the  Tartars  use  as  well  as  they.  They  begin 
to  write  at  the  top  of  their  paper,  drawing  their  lines  right  down;  and  so 
they  read  and  multiply  their  lines  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right.  Mangu  Khan 
hath  sent  letters  unto  your  Majesty  (St.  Louis),  written  in  the  language  of  the 
Moals  or  Tartars,  but  in  the  characters  of  these  Jugures.  The  Moals  received 
their  letters  or  characters  from  them ;  and  they  are  the  Tartars1  principal  scribes. 
The  Jugures  are  of  a  middle  stature,  like  Frenchmen.  The  language  of  the 
Jugures  is  the  original  and  root  of  the  Turkish  and  Comanian  languages  d." 

Mohammed  Kafour  Khan e,  a  Persian  author,  has  the  following  passage  Mohammed 
respecting  the  writing  of  the  Ouigours  :  Li'  ptf  lS jfl       (J^jfl  tH£^ 

C^vJ       Ls^l/a  ^[LuSji  fjjiie  JU-    "  The  Ouigour  writing  adopted  in  the  time  of 
Oghuz  Khan  is  the  same  as  at  present  generally  used  in  Turkistan." 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  Tchingis  Khan,  the  Mongols  had  no  letters ;  but  that 
prince,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Ouigours,  ordered  them  to  teach  the  nobility  and 
chiefs  of  his  people  their  Alphabetical  characters  :  and  from  this  we  may  date  the 
adoption  of  the  Ouigour  Alphabet  by  the  Mongols  and  Mandshus ;  who  finally 
made  some  additions  and  alterations,  to  suit  the  nature  of  their  language. 

Abulfaragius,  or  Bar  Hebrseus,  records  this  event,  in  his  Syriac  Chronicle  : —  Abuifaragius. 
"  The  Mongols,  having  no  letters  to  write,  Tchingis  Khan  ordered  that  the 
Ighours  should  teach  their  characters  to  the  Tartar  youth.  Thus  they  commenced 

(c)  See  preceding  Note. 

(d)  Harris's  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol,  I.    London,  1744. 

(e)  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  quoted  by  M.  Klaproth,  Mem,  rel.  a  VAsie, 

D 
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to  write  the  Mongol  language  in  the  Ighour  characters,  as  the  Egyptians  wrote 
in  those  of  Greece,  and  the  Persians  in  the  Arabian  'J" 

The  Chinese  historians  have  also  preserved  an  account  of  the  same  circum- 
stance. "  At  the  defeat  of  Tayang  Khan,  king  of  the  Naiman,  Tchingis  Khan 
made  prisoner  the  Ouigour  Tata-tounggou,  who  was  the  secretary  of  that  prince. 
He  took  him  into  his  service;  and  gave  him  the  same  office,  ordering  him  to 
instruct  the  Mongol  princes,  and  the  chief  of  his  nobility,  in  the  writing,  the 
language,  and  the  laws  of  the  Ouigours  C 

The  Ouigours  anciently  wrote  in  perpendicular  lines,  and  not  in  the  horizontal 
direction  in  which  the  manuscripts  that  have  been  preserved  are  found.  But  as 
they  multiplied  their  lines  from  left  to  right,  the  direction  of  the  writing  was  the 
same  as  at  present ;  and  on  merely  altering  the  page  to  an  horizontal  position, 
it  would  be  read  from  right  to  left,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Modern  Turkish. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  as  the  direction  of  the  writing  was  the  same  as  at 
present,  the  lines  alone  being  different,  that  this  was  an  imitation  of  the  Chinese 
style  of  writing,  and  was  perhaps  first  used  in  making  interlinear  translations 
from  that  language. 

On  the  Litcra-       Of  the  ancient  literature  of  the  Ouigours  but  little  has  been  preserved :  the  few 

ture  of  the  .  ° 

Ouigours.  manuscripts  in  the  Ouigour  dialect,  known  to  the  Learned  of  Europe,  have  all 
been  written  since  their  adoption  of  the  religion  of  Mohammed ;  and  the  oldest 
manuscript  we  possess  is  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  tenth  century.  We 
have  already  seen  the  account  of  a  prejudiced  authority,  the  Chinese  author 
a.  n.  1200.  Ma-touan-lin,  who  wrote  about  A.D.  1200 ;  in  which  he  tells  us,  that  the  Ouigours 
had  "  the  Chi-king,  the  Lun-iu,  the  Hiao-lring,  the  Poets  and  Historians  of  the 
dynasties ;"  that  "  their  youth,  and  the  sons  of  their  Chiefs,  were  instructed  in 
schools ;  and  they  not  only  learned  to  read,  but  they  also  composed  verses  and 
poems."  We  should  not  have  gained  this  confession  from  a  Chinese  author  re- 
specting the  literature  of  the  Ouigours,  had  not  its  existence  been  too  well  known 
to  admit  of  concealment  :  yet  M.  Abel  Remusat  h,  from  this  same  passage,  draws  a 
contrary  conclusion  :  it  is  thus  given  at  length  by  him,  paraphrasing  the  work  of 
A.  o.  47s.  Ma-touan-lin : — "  Towards  the  year  478  A.  D.,  the  king  of  the  Tchhe-sse  (Ouigours), 
who  was  named  Kia,  acquired  great  power.  The  people  of  Yerkiyang  having 
been  beaten  by  the  Ye-tha,  demanded  of  him  a  king ;  and  Kia  gave  them  his 
second  son  for  a  Governor.    This  circumstance  increased  liis  influence ;  and 

(f)  Asseman.  Bibliotheca.  Orient.  7.  III.  Part  2.  p.  470. 

(■*)  History  of  the  Youan,  published  at  Peking,  1C46  :  ap.  M.  Klaproth  sur  les  Ouigours. 
(h)  Rem.  Ilech.  sur  la  Langues  Tartares,  284. 
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he  sought  to  extend  it  by  ruling  his  kingdom  after  the  model  of  that  of 
China.  He  had  a  great  many  Mandarins;  and  he  established,  in  marriages, 
funerals,  and  services  of  the  people,  customs  which  had  a  great  analogy  with  those 
of  the  Empire.  Kia  caused  to  be  painted  in  his  council-chamber  the  conversation 
between  Lou  and  Confucius,  on  the  art  of  Government.  He  established  public 
historians,  charged  to  take  note  of  the  events  of  his  reign.  The  characters  which 
his  subjects  made  use  of  were  the  same  as  those  of  China ;  but  they  also  employed 
the  'barbarous  letters.'  They  had  the  Chi-king  of  Mao-tchi,  the  Lun-iu,  the  book 
of  Filial  Obedience,  and  several  chronicles.  The  sons  of  the  Mandarins  were 
assembled  together  in  colleges,  where  they  learned  the  spirit  of  these  works. 
They  were  also  given  to  poetry."  M.  Remusat  then  adds : — "  The  taste  of  the 
Ouigours  for  the  literature  of  China  became  augmented ;  and  under  the  reign  of 
Hiao-ming  (515 — 528)  the  Ouigours  sent  an  ambassador  to  demand  the  '  Five  515—528. 
King1  and  different  historical  works  =  They  prayed  the  Emperor  to  permit  a 
doctor  of  the  Imperial  College,  named  Lieou-sie,  to  visit  their  country,  to  teach 
them  the  elements  of  the  letters ;  which  was  accorded  them." 

Instead  of  these  extracts  proving,  as  the  learned  author  who  quotes  them  sup- 
poses, that  the  Ouigours  were  not  then  a  literary  people,  they  seem  rather  to 
indicate  that  they  were  a  people  possessed  of  that  relish  for  literature  which  its 
study  and  cultivation  alone  can  give.  By  the  same  reasoning  as  M.  Remusat 
draws  his  inference  respecting  the  Ouigours,  we  might  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
French  and  English  have  no  literature,  because  they  are  represented,  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  "  to  have  sent  to  China  for  the  Chi-king,  the  Lun-iu,  and 
the  Annals  of  the  Empire.1'  Or  if  it  is  discovered  that  we  are  stated  "  to  use  the 
Chinese  characters,  and  also  our  own  barbarous  letters,1''  what  conclusion  must  we 
draw  ?  Not  certainly  that  of  M.  Remusat !  Besides,  unfortunately,  in  the  Chinese 
author  himself  we  find  a  slight  discrepancy :  probably  in  page  15  he  had  forgotten 
his  statement  in  page  14.  In  the  one,  he  tells  us  that  the  characters  they  made 
use  of  "were  the  same  as  those  of  China,11  but  that  they  also  employed  the  "bar- 
barous letters  s11  in  the  other,  the  same  people  are  represented  demanding  a  doctor 
of  the  Imperial  College  to  teach  them  "  the  elements  of  the  letters.1' 

A  striking  proof  of  the  existence  of  ancient  Ouigour  Annals  is  exhibited  in  the 
identity  of  the  relations  preserved  by  the  Chinese  and  Persians — two  people  whose 
intercourse  has  never  been  such  as  to  admit  of  our  believing  that  the  one  was 
indebted  to  the  other  for  its  information.  This  is  fully  illustrated  by  two  extracts 
given  by  M.  Klaproth;  the  one  from  the  Chinese,  the  other  from  the  Per- 
sian; which  are  singular  specimens  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Ouigours. 
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The  following  is  the  translation  of  a  fragment  from  the  Chinese'.  

Chinese  "  Idoukliou  is  the  title  of  the  kings  of  the  Kao-tchhang  (Ouigours),  who 
r  '  anciently  inhabited  the  country  of  Ouigour.  In  this  country  is  Khorin  (Kara- 
korum,  by  which  all  the  mountains  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Orkhon,  the  Toula,  and  the  Selinga,  are  generally  designated).  Two  rivers  here 
take  their  rise;  the  Toukhoula  and  the  Sielinga.  One  night,  a  supernatural 
light  descended  upon  a  tree  which  grew  between  these  two  rivers.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbourhood,  repairing  to  it,  found  the  tree  much  swollen. 
After  nine  months  and  ten  days,  it  was  delivered  of  five  boys.  The  people  of  the 
country  were  full  of  astonishment,  and  brought  up  the  new-born  infants.  The 
youngest  received  the  name  of  Bouka  Khan :  he  was  strong  and  brave :  the 
neighbouring  people  submitted  to  him,  and  he  became  their  king.  His  suc- 
cessor in  the  thirtieth  generation  was  Jouloun  Tieghin.  The  account  of  the 
events  wliich  took  place  until  his  reign  has  not  come  to  us.  Jouloun  Tieghin 
was  very  powerful  and  valiant  :  he  made  frequent  war  against  the  Thang 
618—907.  (a  Chinese  dynasty  which  reigned  from  618  A.D.  to  907),  who  were  much  afraid 
of  him;  and  sought  Ms  alliance  by  marriage.  In  fact,  they  affianced  the 
Princess  Kiu-liau  with  Gali  Tieghin,  the  son  of  Jouloun,  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Khorin,  in  a  place  named  Bili-Polida,  or  '  Mount  upon  wliich  dwells 
the  bride.1  There  was  in  this  country  another  mountain,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Tengeri-yu-takh k ;  that  is  '  Mount  of  celestial  right.'  To  the  south 
of  this  was  the  Khouli-takh l,  or  'Mountain  of  goodness.1  When  the  ambassador 
of  the  Thang  had  arrived  at  the  frontier  of  the  two  countries,  he  learned  that 
the  prosperity  of  Khorin  was  attached  to  the  existence  of  this  mountain,  and 
that  if  he  could  destroy  it  the  kingdom  would  be  annihilated.  The  Chinese  ambas- 
sador then  addressed  these  artful  words  to  the  king  : — '  As  you  are  the  father  of 
the  bridegroom,  1  have  a  right  to  make  a  request  of  you,  wliich  you  must  accede 
to.  The  rock  called  the  Mountain  of  Goodness  is  of  no  use  to  your  kingdom  :  the 
Chinese  desire  very  much  to  become  its  possessors,  and  they  ask  it  of  you  as  the 
price  of  the  marriage.''  Jouloun  agreed  to  his  request ;  but,  as  the  rock  was  very 
large,  it  was  impossible  to  convey  it  away  entire.  They  therefore  made  a  great  fire 
around  it,  until  they  caused  it  to  redden;  after  which  they  poured  vinegar  over  it, 

(')  "  Su-houng-kian-lou,"  by  Tchao-yuan-phing.     Sec.  sxis.  fol.  14,  verso  ap.  M.  Klaproth  sur  les 
Ouigours. 

(k)  £lL  <XAJ^G  Tengriyeh  tagh,  in  Osmanli,  "  The  mountain  towards  heaven." 
(')  ?Ud  Eiuli  tagh,  "  The  mountain  of  goodness." 
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which  caused  it  to  shiver  into  small  fragments,  with  which  they  loaded  chariots  to 
transport  them.  After  the  departure  of  the  Mountain  of  Goodness,  the  birds  and 
the  animals  of  the  country  lost  the  faculty  of  motion,  and  sent  forth  cries  which 
announced  the  greatest  disasters.  Jouloun  Tieghin  died  seven  days  after  :  innu- 
merable calamities  and  troubles  afflicted  the  country;  and,  after  several  generations, 
the  increase  of  these  calamities  forced  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  expatriate. 
They  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiao-tcheou,  or  Ho-tcheou  (100  li  to  the  west 
of  the  town  of  Tourfan).  Their  principal  establishment  was  at  Bish-balik.  To  the 
north  they  extended  as  far  as  the  River  Ashou  :  to  the  south  they  had  the  Chinese 
Principality  of  Thsieou-thsiuan-kiun :  to  the  east  they  were  the  neighbours  of  the 
Goudoun-Gachikhia ;  and  to  the  west,  of  the  Sifan  (Tibetians).'" 

The  Persian  version  of  this  tradition,  preserved  by  Alaeddin  m,  is  as  follows  :—  Persian 
"  At  Koumlandgou,  a  place  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tougola  Tradltl0n 
and  Selinga,  which  have  their  source  in  the  mountains  of  Kara-korum, 
there  were  two  neighbouring  trees ;  the  one  named  Fistouk,  like  a  pine,  the 
foliage  of  which  resembled  that  of  a  cypress,  with  fruit  of  the  form  and 
savour  of  the  pine-apple ;  the  other  was  a  birch-tree.  The  two  trees  were  much 
swollen ;  and  were  illumined  by  a  celestial  light.  Continuing  to  increase,  they 
became  like  a  mountain,  and  emitted  harmonious  sounds.  Every  night  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  vivid  light,  to  the  distance  of  thirty  steps.  When  they  arrived  at 
their  utmost  size,  an  opening  became  visible,  with  five  chambers  similar  to  tents, 
surrounded  by  a  cord  of  silver ;  in  each  of  which  a  child  was  seated,  fed  by  means 
of  a  tube  suspended  above  its  mouth.  The  Chiefs  of  the  tribes,  struck  with  astonish- 
ment, came  to  admire,  and  pay  adoration  to  these  prodigies  The  five  children 

were  treated  by  the  people  of  this  country  with  the  respect  they  paid  to  their 
kings.  The  eldest  was  named  Sounkour-tekin  ;  the  second,  Koutour-tekin ;  the  third, 
Boukak-tekin ;  the  fourth,  Or-tekin;  and  the  fifth,  Boukou-tekin.  The  Ouigours, 
persuaded  that  they  were  sent  from  Heaven,  resolved  to  elect  one  of  them  for 
their  sovereign.  Boukou  seemed  to  them  to  be  endowed  with  the  greatest  beauty, 
spirit,  and  capacity ;  he  was  also  well  versed  in  languages  :  the  Ouigours  chose 
him  for  their  Khan,  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne  with  great  rejoicings. 

 At  this  time,  Boukou  Khan  had  a  new  dream:  he  saw  a 

man  dressed  in  white,  holding  in  his  hand  a  baton  of  the  same  colour,  who  gave 
him  a  fragment  of  jade  in  the  form  of  a  pine,  and  said :  '  If  you  can  preserve 
this  stone,  you  will  rule  over  the  four  regions  of  the  globe.'  .    .    .    .    .    .    .  . 

(m)  The  Vizier  Alaeddin,  author  of  the  ^ImJ  {J-^t*- 
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Boukou  Khan  was  succeeded  by  one  of  his  sons.  In  Ms  reign,  the  domestic  and 
wild  animals,  and  the  very  infants,  were  heard  to  utter  the  sounds,  Getch  !  getch  /■ 
'Fly!  fly!'  Warned  by  this  signal,  they  quitted  their  habitations,  and  emi- 
grated: but  at  every  place  where  they  stopped,  they  heard  the  same  sounds; 
until  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  Bish-balik  was  built,  where  these  sounds 
ceased.  They  established  themselves  in  this  place,  and  built  five  quarters,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Bish-balik,  or  '  The  Five  towns.'  " 

A  comparison  of  these  traditions  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  their  derivation 
from  a  common  source,  and  that  both  the  Chinese  and  Persian  authors  must  have 
drawn  their  accounts  from  the  same  materials — the  Ouigour  Annals.  No  two 
nations,  as  unconnected  as  the  Chinese  and  the  Persians,  could  have  agreed 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  an  extraordinary  recital.  The  position  of  the  Ouigours 
between  the  Toula  and  Selinga — the  descent  of  the  luminary  upon  the  tree — the 
birth  of  five  children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  named  in  the  one  Boukou,  in  the 
other  Bouka,  is  elected  king — the  dependence  of  the  kingdom  on  the  preservation 
of  a  rock  or  stone — the  disastrous  cries  of  the  animals — and  the  emigration  of 
the  people  to  Bish-balik — all  but  the  first  and  last  being  fabulous,  are  such  a 
series  of  events  as  no  two  authors,  unless  they  derived  their  materials  from  a 
common  source,  could  coincide  in  imagining. 


Their  Religion.  The  Religion  of  the  Hoei-hou  was,  in  then*  more  ancient  times,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Hioung-nou ;  but  Buddhism  appears  to  have  also  made  some  progress 
among  them.    A  Chinese  who  travelled  into  the  country  of  the  Hoei-hou,  about 

a.d.  981.  A.D.  981,  tells  us  that  in  their  capital  there  were  many  temples  of  Fo,  and  that  they 
had  also  some  temples  of  the  Moni,  or  priests  of  Pho-sse,  who  were  no  doubt  the 
followers  of  Manes  and  Zoroaster,  whom  persecution  in  their  native  country  had 

a.  d.  728.     driven  into  Tatary.   About  A. D.  728,  a  part  of  the  Hoei-hou,  together  with  several 


other  Turkish  tribes  who  had  advanced  towards  the  west,  adopted  the  faith  of 
Islam,  which  was  carried  by  many  of  them  into  their  native  country  °.  At  the 
same  period,  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samarkand  was  effected ;  and 
from  this  time  we  may  consider  the  greater  part  of  the  Turkish  people  as 
Mohammedans. 

(n)  In  Osmanli,  ^getch  is  the  Imperative  of  the  Verb  tiA^s^  getchmeh,  "to  fly." 

(°)  From  this  circumstance,  the  Chinese  called  the  new  converts,  as  a  jcu  des  mots  on  their  name, 


tt|    I Pt I   Hoei-hoci ;  signifying  "  returning"  or  "  retracing  their  steps  ;"  and  the  abbreviation  of  this 


into  -Hp4  m 


Hoei-tseu  has  become  the  designation  of  all  the  Mohammedans. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  ancient  Turks  is  the  Tchagh,  or 
Cycle  of  Twelve  Animals,  of  which  either  the  Ouigours  or  a  kindred  nation — the 
Kirghis — were  the  inventors.  This  Cycle  was  composed  of  the  names  of  Twelve 
Animals ;  which  have  been  preserved  by  Uloug  Beg,  a  descendant  of  Timour, 
who  lived  in  the  15th  century.    They  are  as  follow  : — 


Cycle  of 
Twelve  Animals. 


NAMES  OF  THE  TURKISH  CYCLE.  MODERN  DIALECTS. 

^   ^    

t         yCw^     Kesku,  The  Mouse.        Preserved  in  the  Turkish  of  Siberia,  Kouska. 

lojl     6t,  The  Ox.  Osmanli,  Okiuz. 

\  The  same  in  the  Osmanli. 
[i*L     Bars,  The' Leopard.  < 

(Kasan,      u°jH  Bars. 

jjla^jlL     Taushkan,  The  Hare.  Osmanli,    ^Lijtis  Taushan. 

,_5^l     Loui,  The  Dragon.   

^jlo     Yilan,  The  Serpent   ,jh  Ilan. 

iXJjj     Yunad,  The  Horse.   cu!  Yeni  at,  a  Young  Horse. 

Kui,  The  Lamb.    <Sjj*  Kuzi. 

Pitchin,  The  Ape.    Pu^neh- 

I'J'lt)  Dakouk.orl 

°r  '     [  The  Fowl   j.Ub  Taouk. 

Daouk,  5 

C^o  l     It,  The  Dog.  The  same  in  the  Osmanli. 

Tonghouz,     The  Hog.  Osmanli,       j^^s  Donuz. 

The  Chinese,  the  Mongols,  the  Tibetians,  the  Japanese,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Mandshus,  have  all  adopted  this  famous  Cycle  ;  and,  in  translating  the  names  into 
their  own  languages,  have  carefully  preserved  the  order  of  the  animals.  To  these 
animals  not  only  are  the  years  of  the  cycle  regularly  appropriated,  but  each  day, 
and  even  the  hours,  have  some  of  their  characteristic  attributes,  real  or  fictitious, 
assigned  to  them.  With  the  assistance  of  this  cycle  we  are  enabled  to  discover 
and  correct  errors  in  the  chronology  of  the  Eastern  nations ;  and  thus  M.  Remusat 
has  shewn  that  Petis  de  la  Croix  is  always  mistaken  a  year  in  his  life  of  Tchingis 
Khan.  The  selection  of  animals  is  most  curious  ;  but  their  utility,  as  a  species  of 
memoria  technica,  is  indisputable.  In  this  respect,  the  Cycle  of  Animals  is  far 
superior  to  the  insignificant  letters  which  the  Chinese  have  devoted  to  the  same 
purpose ;  which  have  no  characteristic  attributes,  and  which,  consequently,  are  of 
very  unequal  value  in  multiplying  the  resources  of  the  astronomer  and  historian. 
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.sejjukians.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  the  Hoei-he,  many  of  the  Turkish  tribes, 
following  the  example  of  their  brethren  who  had  previously  quitted  their  native 
countries,  advanced  towards  the  west ;  and  their  Chiefs  soon  became  the  possessors 
a.  d.  1028.  of  the  thrones  of  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  In  the  year  1028.  the  cele- 
brated Mahmoud  of  Ghizni,  son  of  Sebektegin,  founded  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ghaznaviah,  which  ruled  in  India  and  Persia  during  a  period  of  155  years.    It  was 

a.d.  1090.  in  the  reign  of  the  first  prince  of  this  dynasty,  that  the  family  of  Seljuk,  together 
with  many  other  Turkish  tribes,  entered  Khorassan.  Seljuk  was  the  son  of  the 
chief  Minister  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  Bigou,  sovereign  of  Kaptchak :  according  to 
the  Persian  authors,  he  was  a  descendant  of  Afrasiab,  king  of  Touran.  The  father 
was  renowned  for  wisdom  and  bravery;  but  dying  while  his  son  was  very  young, 
the  Sultan,  in  expectation  of  repairing  the  loss  he  had  sustained  in  so  faithful  a 
Minister,  had  Seljuk  educated,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  "  Bassatchi," 
or  Captain.  The  youth  soon  shewed  liimself  of  superior  mind ;  and  being  both 
brave  and  wise,  he  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  Sultan,  by  whom  he  was 
elevated  to  the  highest  rank.  Seljuk,  presuming  perhaps  too  much  on  the  favour 
of  his  master,  on  one  occasion  forgot  the  respect  due  to  his  station ;  and  the  Sultan, 
beginning  to  dread  the  power  of  Iris  Minister,  formed  a  plan  for  Iris  destruction. 
Seljuk  gained  intelligence  of  the  Sultans  design ;  but  determined,  though  powerful, 
not  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  late  benefactor,  he  hastily  collected  together  the 
whole  of  his  tribe,  who  were  much  attached  to  their  young  Chief,  passed  the 
Gihon,  and  established  himself  in  the  countries  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  where 
they  became  converts  to  the  faith  of  Islam.  Under  the  standards  of  their 
valiant  Chiefs,  the  tribes  of  the  Seljukians  became  renowned  among  the  nations  of 
Asia.  They  extended  then*  dominion  from  China,  over  Anatolia,  Syria,  Persia,  and 
Egypt :  and  when,  by  the  death  of  Malek  Shah,  the  union  of  tins  mighty  empire 
was  dissolved,  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Seljuk  founded  the  separate  but  powerful 

a.  d.  1102.  kingdoms  of  Iran,  Kerman,  Syria,  and  Roum.  The  kingdom  of  Roum,  or  Iconium, 
was  the  most  famous  of  these  Principalities ;  and  eventually  extended  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  and  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  confines  of  Syria,  with  Nice  for  its  capital.  After  the  conquests  of  the 
Crusaders  had  obliged  Solhnan  to  forsake  this  city,  the  royal  residence  was  fixed 
at  Iconium ;  which  continued  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  to  be  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Seljukian  Princes  of  Roum,  until  the  irruption  of  the  descendants  of  Tchingis 
Khan  overturned  their  empire. 

'^pKban'      The  union  of  the  Turks  of  Tatary  witli  the  tribe  of  Mongols,  in  the  reign  of 

32-1227.     Tchingis  Khan,  gave  rise  to  that  invincible  power  which,  under  that  prince  and 
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his  successors,  shook  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  their  foundations,  and 
overturned  so  many  of  the  Eastern  thrones.  Of  this  assemblage  of  the  nations  of 
Central  Asia  the  Turks  formed  the  most  numerous  and  most  powerful  portion ; 
for  although  the  princes  were  Mongols,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  of 
Turkish  origin.  Jaghatai,  one  of  the  sons  of  Tchingis,  was  constituted  monarch 
of  Mawara'nahar,  or  Independent  Turkistan :  from  him  the  Orientals  have  called 
the  country  Jaghatai.  Khorassan,  Persia,  and  India,  became  the  possessions 
of  Tuli  Khan.  Batu  ruled  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caspian  •  while  the 
Imperial  horde,  with  the  Mongols  Proper,  and  their  Chinese  conquests,  were 
governed  by  Oktai  Khan.  In  the  year  1 302,  Gazan  Khan,  one  of  the  successors  of  a.  d.  1302. 
Tchingis,  entirely  destroyed  the  Seljukian  kingdom  of  Roum,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously shaken  by  the  power  of  the  Mongols ;  and  thus  was  the  last  of  the 
Seljukian  kingdoms  annihilated. 

The  Seljucides  gave  birth  to  the  Patzinaks,  the  Petchenegues  of  the  Russian  P^naks,  or 
Annalists,  whom  M.  Abel  Remusat  considers  identical  with  the  Kangar  or  Kangli. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  they  occupied  the  countries  between 
the  Don  and  the  Danube,  and  were  the  terror  of  the  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Khazars' 
Hungarians,  and  Russians. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  Komans,  uniting  with  the  Ghuz  or  Ghaz,  known  to  Romans,  and 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  the  Uzes,  and  to  the  Russians  and  Poles  under  the  name 
of  Polowzer,  acquired  a  formidable  power.    They  occupied  the  country  between  the 
Wolga  and  the  Danube.    The  Ghuz  were  a  nation  who  invaded  Khorassan  in  the 
year  1034  A.D.,  but  were  defeated  by  Mahmoud  the  Ghaznevide.   About  A.D.  1050,  1034^050 
they  entered  Mesopotamia,  and  took  the  city  of  Mosul :  they  were  however 
obliged,  by  the  Khalif,  Caiem  Bemrillah,  to  retire  to  the  mountains  of  Azarbijan 
or  Media.    In  1170,  during  the  reign  of  the  Seljucide  Sultan  Sangiar,  they     A.D.  1170. 
established  themselves  in  the  province  of  Badakhshan,  which  was  occupied  as 
far  as  Balkh  by  40,000  families.    They  were  formidable  to  the  Greeks  and 
Russians  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  but  were  destroyed  by  the 
Mongols  in  the  thirteenth.    The  Komans  took  refuge  in  Hungary.  Separated 
from  the  great  mass  of  their  race,  they  have  forgotten  their  language ;  and  their 
descendants  of  the  present  day  speak  nothing  but  Hungarian.    The  Kangli,  the 
Patzinaks,  and  the  Komans,  spoke  the  same  dialect ;  of  which  few  remains  have 
been  preserved,  but  still  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  very 
different  from  the  dialect  of  the  Osmanlis.    In  the  modern  language  of  Hungary, 
traces  may  yet  be  found  of  the  Turkish  language ;   and  an  extensive  Vocabulary 
might  be  formed  of  words  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  Hungarian,  from 
that  language. 

E 
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The  Foundation       The  ruins  of  the  Seliukian  kingdom  of  Roum  formed  the  foundation  of  that  of 

of  the  Ottoman  J  ° 

Empire.  the  Ottomans  or  Osmanlis.    The  history  of  then'  origin  is  variously  related ;  but 

it  seems  that  we  must  consider  them  as  descended  from  the  nation  of  Ghuz  or 
Oghuzians,  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins  under  the  name  of  Uzes.  A  branch 
of  this  nation,  about  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  Tchingis  Khan,  joined  the 
fortunes  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  of  Iconium.  During  the  revolutions  of  Asia  Minor, 
they  established  various  little  Principalities ;  and,  while  the  Mongols  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  plains,  were  sheltered  among  the  mountainous  districts.  The  first 
independent  Chieftain  of  this  people  was  Osman  or  Othman,  who  has  given  Ins 
name  to  his  descendants.  He  was  the  son  of  Togrul,  a  Turkish  Chief,  who,  like 
himself,  had  been  distinguished  in  the  army  of  the  Sultan  of  Iconium.  The  anni- 
hilation of  the  Seljukian  dynasty,  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  Mongols,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  Grecian  Empire,  were  favourable  to  his  independence  and  suc- 
cess. The  political  errors  of  the  Greeks  unlocked  the  passes  of  Mount  Olympus, 
and  invited  him  to  descend  into  the  plains  of  Bithynia.  On  the  27th  of  July,  in 
a.  d.  1299.  the  year  1299  of  the  Christian  aera,  Othman  first  invaded  the  territory  of  Nico- 
media.  The  conquest  of  Prusa,  or  Bursa,  was  effected  by  the  valour  of  his  son 
Orkhan  ;  and  from  this  conquest,  says  a  learned  and  elegant  Historian p,  "  we  may 
date  the  true  aera  of  the  Ottoman  empire."  The  city,  by  the  labours  of  Orkhan, 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  Mohammedan  capital :  a  mosque,  a  college,  and  a 
hospital  of  royal  foundation,  were  among  the  benefits  it  received  from  the 
change  of  masters.  The  Seljukian  coin  was  disused,  and  the  name  of  the  new 
dynasty  substituted  in  its  stead ;  and  the  most  skilful  professors  of  human  and 
divine  knowledge  attracted  the  Persian  and  Arabian  students  from  the  ancient 
schools  of  Oriental  learning  q. 
a.  d.  From  this  period  the  Turks  began  to  acquire  a  firmer  footing,  both  in  Asia 
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—  '  and  Europe.  The  conquests  of  Murad,  or  Amurat  I.,  rendered  him  master  of  the 
whole  of  Thrace,  from  the  Hellespont  to  Mount  Hajmus  :  the  Sclavonian  provinces 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic  submitted  to  Ins  power :  and  though  the 
fortunes  of  his  successors  were  momentarily  obscured  by  the  ascendancy  of 
Timour,  the  glory  of  the  Ottomans  revived  again,  with  redoubled  splendor,  in  his 
ad.  M53.  descendants;  until  the  conquests  of  the  illustrious  Mohammed  II.  securely 
placed  the  Ottomans  in  their  European  possessions. 

Having  thus  taken  a  slight  survey  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Turkish  race 
until  the  establishment  of  their  power  in  Europe,  and  having  sketched  such  an 


(p)  Gibbon. 


(i)  Ibid.  Cantemir.  p.  71. 
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outline  of  the  nations  of  Tatary  who  have  ceased  to  exist,  as  will  tend  to  prevent 
our  falling  into  error  respecting  them,  we  can  now  with  greater  accuracy  proceed 
in  the  examination  of  the  language  and  literature  of  their  descendants.  With 
this  for  my  principal  object,  I  have,  throughout,  endeavoured  to  compress  the 
historical  relations  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  allow ;  and  have 
merely  given  such  details  as  were  less  generally  known,  and  yet  essential  to  our 
forming  correct  notions  of  the  subject. 

The  result  of  our  examination  of  the  historical  fragments  that  have  been  pre- 
served relating  to  the  nations  of  Tatary  who  have  ceased  to  exist,  leads  us  to 
consider  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Hioung-nou,  the  Tou-kiue,  the  Hoei-hou, 
the  Seljucides,  the  Patzinaks,  and  the  Romans,  as  sister  dialects.  Of  these, 
however,  we  have  few  data  to  guide  us  to  just  conclusions  concerning  their 
degree  of  analogy ;  and  when  we  have  proved  that  each  of  them  formed  part  of 
the  Turkish  family,  we  have  done  almost  as  much  as  our  materials  allow. 

The  language  of  the  Turkish  race,  which  is  at  present  spread  over  so  extensive 
a  portion  of  the  earth,  is  spoken  by  nations,  for  the  most  part,  independent 
of  each  other,  of  very  different  grades  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  whose 
relations  with  surrounding  people  have  differed  according  to  their  relative 
positions.  The  Turkish  language,  acted  upon  by  such  varieties  of  situation  at 
present,  consists  of  ten  divisions  or  dialects ; — the  Ouigour,  the  Jaghataian,  the 
Kaptchak,  the  Kirghis,  the  Turcoman,  the  Caucaso-Danubian,  the  Austro-Siberian, 
the  Yakoute,  the  Tchouvache,  and  the  Osmanli r.  These  divisions  of  the  Turkish 
language  comprise  all  the  dialects  which  are  at  present  known  to  exist ;  and  one 
or  other  of  these  is  spoken  by  almost  every  nation  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  frontier  of  China — between  the  utmost  extremity  of  Siberia  and  the 
borders  of  India.  In  Egypt,  in  the  states  of  Barbary,  in  the  Levant,  at  the 
Court  of  Tehran,  and  in  the  northern  and  western  provinces  of  Persia,  the 
Turkish  is  the  ruling  language.  In  the  widely-extended  dominions  of  the  Sultan, 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Tatary,  and  the  extent  of  Siberia,  the  Turkish 
language,  in  one  or  other  of  its  dialectical  variations,  is  the  mother  tongue  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  whether  the  relations  of  diplomacy,  the  transactions  of 
Commerce,  or  the  inquiring  eye  of  Science,  prompt  our  intercourse  with  these 

(r)  In  this  division,  I  have  followed  that  of  M.  Balbi  in  his  Atlas  Ethnographique.  It  seems  more  just 
than  M.  Jaubert's  classification  of  the  Turkish  Dialects  into  Turkish,  Yakoute,  and  Tchouwache ;  or 
M.  Remusat's,  of  Ouigour,  Tchakhatean,  or  Boukharian,  Turkish  of  Kasan,  and  Astrakhan,  and  that  of 
Constantinople. — Balb.  Introduction,  p.  147.    Rech.  249. 
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countries,  a  valuable  and  almost  indispensable  requisite  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
Turkish  language. 

The  dialect  of  the  Turkish  called  Ouigour  may  be  considered  as  the  most  learned 
of  the  ancient  Turkish  idioms  ;  and  being  the  language  of  a  people  who  possessed 
the  art  of  writing  from  an  ancient  period,  and  who  early  cultivated  literature, 
it  presents  an  interesting  object,  in  examining  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
Turkish  race.    The  Ouigour  is  still  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries between  Kashgar  and  Kamoul ;  and  the  learned  M.  Klaproth  has  given 
a  Vocabulary  of  eighty-seven  words,  which  he  obtained  from  the  mouth  of  a 
native  of  Tourfan,  whose  mother  tongue  was  the  Ouigour.    The  differences 
existing  between  the  Ouigour  dialect  and  that  of  the  Osmanli  are,  for  the  most 
part,  such  as  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  people  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
The  language  of  the  Ouigours,  the  primitive  dialect,  has  been  but  little  subject 
to  foreign  influence.    The  Osmanlis,  in  their  rise  and  progress,  as  in  then'  settle- 
ment in  Europe,  have  had  constant  and  continued  connexions  with  other  nations. 
In  the  Ouigour,  the  principal  vestiges  of  the  exercise  of  foreign  influence  may  be 
traced  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Chinese ;  but  to  so  small  an  extent  has  this  influence 
been  exercised,  that,  except  in  some  compositions,  written  expressly  in  imitation 
of  the  style  of  China,  it  is  scarcely  discoverable.    The  adoption  of  the  religion  of 
Mohammed  might  contribute  somewhat  to  affect  it,  by  the  introduction  of  words  to 
express  the  ideas  of  their  new  theology :  but  as^the  Koran  reached  the  Ouigours 
by  means  of  Missionary  efforts,  their  conversion  did  not  produce  such  changes  as 
were  effected  in  the  language  of  those  tribes  who  sought  the  religion  of  Islam 
in  the  country  of  its  birth.    The  ancestors  of  the  Osmanlis,  on  the  contrary, 
advancing  into  the  countries  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  there  received  the  faith  of 
Mohammed  immediately  from  its  professors.   With  the  religion  of  the  Persians 
and  Arabians,  some  portions  of  their  languages  were  acquired ;  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Alphabetical  characters  of  their  preceptors  rendered  the  introduction  of 
words  more  easy  and  frequent.    The  political  relations  of  the  Osmanlis  with  the 
west,  and  their  long  residence  in  Europe,  have  succeeded  to  tins :  and  if  there 
are  variations  and  differences  between  the  dialects  of  Tourfan  and  Constantinople, 
we  may  trace  most  of  them  to  one  or  other  of  the  preceding  causes.    But  while 
the  Osmanli  has  been  thus  enriched  and  improved,  in  point  of  vigour  and  simpli- 
city it  is  perhaps  surpassed  by  the  Ouigour :  and  although  we  must  award  the 
palm  of  refinement  to  the  former,  the  latter  must  be  considered  as  the  purest  of 
the  Turkish  dialects ;  and,  as  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  language,  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  attention. 
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The  Ouigour  dialect,  though  superior  in  simplicity  to  the  Osmanli,  is  however  Of  the  nature 

ta  ■       .  ■         m  oftheLanguage. 

much  inferior  in  beauty  and  exactitude  of  expression.  The  Verb  in  the  Ouigour  is 
not  subjected  to  that  mechanism  which  renders  the  nicety  of  expression  so  great 
in  the  dialect  of  Constantinople.  The  Affirmative,  the  Active,  the  Passive,  and  the 
Negative,  appear  to  be  the  only  forms  of  the  Verb  known  to  the  Ouigours.  They 
are  strangers  to  the  composition  of  Impossible,  Reciprocal,  Causal,  and  Personal 
Verbs,  formed  by  the  insertion  of  a  letter  or  a  Particle  between  the  radical  and  its 
termination,  which  constitutes  so  material  a  feature  in  the  Osmanli.  The  Impe- 
rative is  the  root  from  which  the  Simple  Tenses  are  formed  :  the  Compound  are 
unknown  :  and  the  only  Tenses  an  Ouigour  Verb  appears  to  be  susceptible  of,  are 
the  Present  and  the  Preterite.  The  Verb  Substantive  in  the  Ouigour  is  not  an 
Auxiliary ;  it  is  always  employed  alone ;  and  is  never  found  performing  those  im- 
portant offices  which  have  been  assigned  to  it  by  the  Osmanlis.  The  Infinitive  is 
terminated  by  J^o  male,  the  rejection  of  which  gives  the  Imperative.  The  Prete- 
rite is  formed  by  adding  to  the  Imperative  the  Particle  ^  dim,  answering  to  the 
Preterite  in  dum  of  the  Osmanli;  and  the  mode  of  forming  the  Persons  of  the 
Verb  is  the  same  as  in  that  dialect.  The  Particles  in  j  ur  and  yL*  mish,  and  the 
Gerunds  in  ^S.  ken,  ib,  and  t— ub,  are  also  frequently  employed.  The  Nume- 
rals offer  a  strong  proof  of  the  Quigour  being  the  primitive  dialect,  by  giving  the 
etymology  of  the  Numeral  Adjectives  at  present  employed  by  the  Osmanlis,  the 
origin  of  which  is  undiscoverable  in  their  own  language.  Thus,  in  the  Turkish  of 
Constantinople,  as  in  Ouigour,  sekiz  is  "  eight,1'  and  ^\  on  "ten;'"  but  "eighty" 
is,  in  the  former,  ^^Cj  seksen,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  ^jLu  sekizon,  literally 
"  eight,  ten."  The  same  occurs  in  the  subsequent  numbers ;  the  Ouigour  shewing 
the  derivation,  which  elision  has  rendered  undiscoverable  in  the  Osmanli. 

In  the  dialect  of  the  Osmanlis,  the  Conjugation  is  executed  throughout  by  the 
aid  of  the  Verb  Substantive  and  the  Defective  Verb  'im,  which  correspond 
entirely  to  our  idea  of  Auxiliaries.  Each  of  the  Tenses  is  formed  by  uniting  to  the 
Verb,  either  in  its  Imperative  state  or  in  the  form  of  a  Participle,  the  Tenses  of  these 
Auxiliaries.    ^  kilurum"!  do,"  kilur  idum,   ^!L^>)J^  kilur  imishem,"  I  did," 

kildum,  kilmish  dldum,"  I  have  done,"  are  all  formed  in  this  manner ; 

and  are,  when  analysed,  J&  kilur,  "  doing"  j»I  im  "  1  am;1'  J£  kilur,  "  doing  "  ^Jol 
Mum  "  I  was."  This  fact  produces  a  singular  anomaly,  in  comparing  the  Ouigour 
with  the  Osmanli.  The  Ouigour  Inflexion,  with  regard  to  the  Simple  Tenses 
which  it  employs,  is  executed  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Osmanli ; 
which  even  appears  more  distinctly,  on  account  of  elision  being  less  used. 
^ijyixs  kilurim  is,  in  Ouigour,  "I  do,"  or  literally  "Doing  I  am;"  ^<^>  kildim 
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"  I  have  done" — "  to  do,  I  have  been."  The  singularity  of  this  formation  of  Tenses 
consists  in  the  Verb,  which  is  used  as  an  Auxiliary  to  produce  it,  not  existing  in  the 
language  in  which  it  is  employed.  The  Verb  Substantive  of  the  Osmanlis 
is  an  utter  stranger  to  the  language  of  the  Ouigours,  and  yet  it  is  thus  found 
entering  into  the  most  intimate  part  of  their  idiom. 

This  forms  a  curious  problem  for  the  consideration  of  the  Philologist.  How,  at 
what  period,  and  from  whom,  have  the  Osmanlis  derived  the  important  addition 
wliich  the  possession  of  an  Auxiliary  Verb,  and  its  employment  in  the  formation  of 
Compound  Tenses,  makes  to  their  Grammatical  system  ?  Or,  if  the  Verb  existed 
in  the  primitive  dialect,  why  was  its  employment  rejected  ?  If  it  had  existed  in  the 
Ouigour,  should  we  not  have  found  some  traces  of  its  use  ?  And  if  at  a  later 
period  it  was  adopted  by  the  Osmanlis,  how  could  it  have  been  so  generally 
introduced,  not  only  into  the  written  dialect,  but  even  into  that  which  is  spoken 
by  all  classes  ? 

In  a  language  not  rich  in  Terminations,  the  want  of  Compound  Tenses  consi- 
derably diminishes  the  resources  of  the  writer ;  who  is  unable  to  vary  the  turn  of 
expression  in  his  sentences,  and  consequently  cannot  avoid  a  certain  degree  of 
monotony  and  sameness  in  his  compositions.  In  this  respect,  the  Ouigour  is 
similarly  situated,  but  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  with  the  Mandshu  and  the 
Mongol.  Reduced  to  the  frequent  use  of  Particles,  the  sense  is  kept  up  by  a 
series  of  little  propositions,  relating  the  events  in  the  order  of  occurrence,  and 
seldom  making  a  period  until  the  close  of  the  subject.  But,  however  inelegant 
this  mode  of  composition  may  be,  it  certainly  possesses  some  advantages  :  the 
ideas  are  put  together  without  confusion  or  inversion ;  and  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness are  certainly  attained,  if  grace  and  elegance  are  sacrificed  s. 

The  literature  of  the  Ouigours  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  ravages  of  time 
and  the  destroying  hand  of  man,  that  but  very  few  Manuscripts  in  Ouigour  Cha- 
racters are  known  to  exist  in  the  Libraries  of  Europe.  Of  these,  none  can  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  ancient  dialect  of  the  Ouigours  ;  and  we  must  therefore 
place  them  among  the  more  modern  productions  of  that  language. 

The  power  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Tchingis  enabled  them,  at  various 
periods,  to  procure  large  Collections  of  valuable  Manuscripts  in  the  different 
Asiatic  Dialects;  and  the  Kied  or  Monasteries  of  the  Lamas,  so  numerous  in 


(8)  The  author  is  indebted  for  much  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Ouigour  Dialect,  to  the  Researches 
of  the  learned  M.  Remusat ;  whose  valuable  work,  "  sur  les  Langues  Tartares,"  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
still  remains  incomplete. 
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Tatary,  frequently  became  the  depositories  of  these  literary  treasures.  A  prince 
named  Ablai,  who  had  amassed  a  vast  quantity  of  Oriental  Manuscripts,  bestowed 
them  on  one  of  these  monasteries  ;  which  was  named,  from  its  founder,  Ablai-yin- 
Kied.  This  monastery  was  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  Russian  frontier, 
and  was  known  to  exist  until  a  late  period.  The  peaceful  inhabitants  were 
at  length  obliged  to  abandon  their  treasures ;  and  the  place  was  for  some  time 
deserted,  until  the  barbarism  of  Russia  effected  its  total  destruction.  M.  Sokolof, 
a  young  Naturalist,  found  the  place  in  the  possession  of  a  squadron  of  Russian 
cavalry;  and  among  the  ruins  he  was  only  able  to  discover  a  few  torn  and 
scattered  leaves,  which,  strewed  along  the  damp  ground,  were  half  obliterated. 
Some  of  these  fragments,  in  Mongol,  Tibetian,  Sanscrit,  and  Ouigour — some 
printed,  some  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  paper  of  a  blue  ground — are  still 
preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  are  the  only  relics  of  this  valuable 
library,  the  latest  that  existed  in  Tatary,  and  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  *. 

Of  the  Ouigour  MSS.  at  present  existing,  the  Bodleian  may  boast  of  the  pos- 
session of  one ;  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  contains  two  ;  and  a  third  was  sent  from 
Vienna  to  Paris,  about  the  year  1823,  by  that  learned  Orientalist,  Von  Hammer. 

The  MS.  of  the  Bodleian  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  these.  The  date  of 
the  transcription  is  A.H.  838,  answering  to  1434  A.D.  It  was  from  this  MS. 
that  Hyde u  gave  an  engraved  specimen,  consisting  of  the  first  page ;  which  he 
misnamed  Khitaian,  conceiving  that  it  was  the  Code  of  Laws  of  Tchingis  Khan. 
Sir  William  Jones x  was  equally  mistaken  in  regard  to  this  MS.;  the  writing  of 
which  he  stated  to  be  evidently  a  bad  Cufic;  and  the  work  a  Mendean  one,  on 
some  religious  subject.  M.  Langles  came  nearer  the  truth,  when  he  stated  the 
characters  to  be  similar  to  the  Mongol ;  but  erred,  in  imagining  he  recognised,  in 
the  formula  which  is  prefixed  to  the  work,  words  belonging  to  the  Mongol  and 
Mandshu  languages.  The  MS.  which  has  given  rise  to  these  various  conjectures 
is,  in  fact,  Ouigour,  both  in  characters  and  language  ;  and  the  specimen  given  by 
Hyde  consists  of  the  Formula  with  which  Mohammedan  works  usually  commence, 
the  Title  of  the  book,  the  Division  of  the  work  into  ten  parts,  and  an  account  of 
the  Contents  of  each  as  far  as  the  sixth.  The  words  written  on  the  margin  are 
"  Bakhtiar  Nameh,"  the  title. 

The  writing  of  this  MS.  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  we  possess.    It  consists 

(  )  Rech.  sur  les  Lang.  Tart.  229.    Commentatio  de  Scriptis  Tanguticis  in  Siberia  repertis.  Acta 
Erudit.  Lips.  1722.    Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des  B.  L.  torn.  XXX.  p.  777. 
(u)  Hyde  Relig.  Veter.  Persar.  p.  552.    Jenish  de  Fatis.  Ling.  Or. 
(x)  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  II.  p.  27.    Rem.  Rech.  p.  264,  note. 
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of  294  pages  in  folio ;  and  the  characters  and  proper  names  are  written  in  red. 
The  style  is  simple  and  unaffected,  but  perfectly  destitute  of  ornament ;  and  the 
frequent  tautological  repetitions  and  pleonasms,  with  which  it  abounds,  shew  that 
exactitude  of  expression  was  more  the  aim  of  the  author  than  elegance  of  compo- 
sition. The  subject  of  the  Bakhtiar  Nameh  is  well  known,  from  the  Persian  version : 
the  events  are  probable,  and  well  contrived ;  and,  as  a  work  of  fiction,  after  the 
model  of  the  East,  it  is  not  often  surpassed.  But  though  this  may  give  it  no 
claim  to  a  great  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Learned,  yet  to  the  Philologist,  as  a 
specimen  of  a  little-known  language,  it  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  interest. 

Miradg,  and  The  MS.  of  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  is  a  folio,  consisting  of  231  leaves,  beauti- 
fully  written  in  Ouigour  characters ;  and  contains  two  works  on  the  subject  of 
Mohammedan  Theology — the  Miradg,  or  History  of  the  Ascension  of  Mohammed ; 
and  the  Tezkere'i  Evlia,  the  Legends  of  the  Mussulmen  Saints.  The  date  of  the 
a.d.  1436.  transcription  of  these  MSS.  is  A.H.  840  (1436  A.D.) ;  and  they  are  probably  some 
of  the  earliest  literary  efforts  of  the  new  converts  in  then'  adopted  faith.  Neither 
of  these  works  can  be  considered  as  of  great  interest,  except  in  a  philological 
point  of  view.  They  offer  no  specimen  of  the  literature  of  the  Ouigours  them- 
selves ;  as  the  transcriber  tells  us,  in  his  Preface,  that  the  Miradg  is  a  translation 
from  the  Arabic,  and  the  Tezkere'i  Evlia  from  the  Persian.  The  Grammatical 
principles  of  the  Ouigour,  in  these  works,  are  however  unchanged ;  and  present 
the  same  simple  dialect  to  which  we  have  before  alluded. 

Kaoudat-kon-        The  MS.  of  the  Kaoudat-kou-bilik,  "  or  Science  of  Government,"  sent  by  Von 

bilik. 

Hammer  to  Paris,  is  of  very  superior  interest  to  any  of  the  preceding.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  original  literature  of  its  age,  this  work  is  most  curious.  From  a 
passage  which  is  found  in  the  manuscript,  it  appears  that  this  work  was  com- 
a.  d.  1009.  posed  about  A.D.  1069;  corresponding  to  the  beginning  of  that  bright  period 
when  the  Seljukians  were  masters  of  Iran,  and  Alp  Arslan  was  seated  on  the 
throne.  Its  transcription  is  dated  A.H.  843.,  corresponding  to  the  year  1459  of 
the  Christian  sera.  The  manuscript  consists  of  ninety-three  folio  leaves  of  cotton 
paper,  but  the  writing  is  not  so  beautiful  as  that  of  the  other  manuscripts.  In 
various  parts,  some  early  possessor  has  given  interlinear  translations  of  words  in 
Persian  and  Arabic ;  usually  marking  his  approbation  or  dissent  by  placing  in  the 
margin  the  words  "  He  is  eloquent,"1  or  f£  "  He  blasphemes."  Even  in  the 
body  of  the  manuscript,  various  titles  and  formularies  are  found  in  Arabic  cha- 
racters ;  which  seem  to  prove  that  the  work  was  transcribed  at  a  time  when  the 
Turks  had  adopted  the  Alphabet  of  the  Arabians,  but  when  their  own  had  not  yet 
been  rejected. 
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The  manuscript  commences  with  two  Prefaces  ;  one  in  verse,  the  other  in  prose ; 
containing  the  titles  of  the  work,  and  the  names  hy  which  it  is  known  in  Turkestan 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  With  the  exception  of  the  one  Preface,  and  the 
Table  of  Contents,  it  is  entirely  written  in  verse ;  always  rhyming,  and  containing 
an  equal  number  of  syllables.  This  work  seems  to  make  some  approach  towards 
Dramatic  composition;  and  in  the  Preface,  the  author  gives  his  list  of  the 
dramatis  persona?.  He  tells  us  :  "  The  work  is  divided  into  four  principal  parts  : 
the  first,  relative  to  the  Administration  of  Justice ;  the  second,  concerning  the 
Executive  Power,  or  Force  of  the  Empire ;  the  third,  the  Intelligence  ;  the  fourth, 
Moderation.  These  four  qualities  are  represented  under  the  names  of  four 
persons.  Justice,  or  the  Rising  Sun,  is  represented  under  the  name  ofIleky,  or 
the  King.  The  Executive  Power,  or  the  Full  Moon,  is  represented  by  Orkhtour- 
mish,  or  the  Vizir.  Oktoulmish,  the  son  of  the  Vizir,  personates  Intelligence ;  and 
Moderation  is  figured  by  Otkhourmish,  the  Vizir's  brother.  These  persons  hold 
counsel,  and  discourse  with  one  another  by  question  and  answer.1' — After  the 
prose  Preface,  and  its  translation  in  verse,  follows  the  Table  of  the  Seventy-two 
Chapters.  These  are  frequently  very  difficult  to  be  understood ;  and  the  meaning 
of  some  it  is  impossible  to  discover.  For  the  translation  of  the  Table  of 
Chapters,  and  the  analysis  of  their  contents,  which  is  subjoined,  I  am  indebted  to 
M.  Amedee  Jaubert2,  whose  known  attainments  in  the  Turkish  language  and 
its  dialects  need  no  commendation  from  me.  Those  titles  to  which  an  asterisk 
is  attached  are  considered  as  of  doubtful  sense ;  and  some  few  are  so  incompre- 
hensible as  to  render  their  being  left  as  lacunaa  unavoidable. 

Chap.  I. — The  praises  of  God  the  Most  High  and  Most  Glorious. 

In  this  the  author  celebrates  the  omnipotence,  the  goodness,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator,  and  implores  his  mercy. 

Chap.  II. — The  panegyric  of  Mohammed  Mustafa,  the  Prophet  of  God. 

Mohammed  is  here  considered  as  the  most  perfect  of  created  beings,  the  lamp  of  the 
universe  illuming  the  whole  world,  without  whom  nothing  could  exist  or  prosper. 

Chap.  III. — The  panegyric  of  the  Four  Companions  of  the  Prophet. 

Chap.  IV. — The  panegyric  of  the  Khan  reigning  in  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara. 

The  panegyric  of  the  Khan  commences  by  a  poetical  description  of  the  Spring,  of 

(y)  Ilek  is  the  name  of  a  Khan  of  Kashgar,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hejira. 
(*)  Notice  d'un  Manuscrit  Turc  en  Characteres  Ouigours.    Paris,  1825. 
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which  the  following  translation  of  a  portion  will  give  some  idea;  but  the  beauty 
of  its  imagery  and  style  are  lost  in  the  difference  of  our  idiom. 

"  The  breeze  of  Spring  has  blown  from  the  quarter  of  the  rising  sun,  and  the  road  of 
Paradise  is  opened  beneath  its  feet.  The  earth  is  covered  with  verdure,  adorning  the 
whole  world :  the  sun  has  shone  forth  in  all  his  splendor,  in  passing  the  tail  of  the  Fish, 
in  front  of  the  Ram :  the  shrivelled  trees  are  again  clothed  with  foliage :  all  Nature  is 
adorned :  all  things  have  again  taken  their  most  vivid  colours.  With  the  zephyr  and 
the  verdure,  the  Caravan  of  Khathai  is  arrived  in  Tabakhtchan.  The  flowers  spring  up 
by  myriads :  the  rose  expands  itself :  the  camphire-tree  and  the  Aiat  have  recovered 
their  foliage.  The  morning  breeze  is  perfumed  with  the  scent  of  the  violet :  the  buds 
spring  forth  from  the  branch.  The  wild  fowl,  the  doves,  the  khalkhak,  and  the 
paroquet,  essay  their  powers :  the  one  flying  towards  the  summits  of  the  mountains ; 
the  others  construct  their  nests :  these  dart  towards  their  prey,  while  those  quench  their 
thirst  by  the  rivulet.  The  crane  utters  her  piercing  cries ;  the  joyful  partridge  flies 
towards  the  Kizil  Ghazi  Khan,  to  the  eyebrows  always  black." — "  May  the  life  of  this 
prince,"  adds  the  author,  "  be  lengthened,  as  that  of  Lokman  the  Wise !" 

Chap.  V. — The  description  of  the  Seven  Planets,  the  Four  Elements,  and  the 
Twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
The  author,  in  this  chapter,  attributes  various  properties  to  the  stars,  which,  he  adds, 
rule  the  destiny  and  guide  the  way  of  man.  The  first  of  the  Planets  is  named 
Sekentis,  or  Zohal,  Saturn,  whose  revolution  occupies  two  years,  eight  months,  and  a 
week.  Following  him  is  Okhi,  Jupiter :  his  revolution  is  performed  in  two  years  and 
two  months  wanting  a  week.  Jourout  is  Mars,  whose  influence  is  said  to  prolong  the 
life  of  man.  Ishik  is  the  Sun  ;  Sebit,  Venus ;  Tilek,  Mercury.  The  Moon  is  consi- 
dered as  an  inferior  planet,  and  becomes  full  when  in  opposition  (<w£»i'b)  with 
the  Sun. 

The  Names  of  the  Twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  : 

1.  Kouzi,  the  Ram.  *  7. 

2.  Ot,  the  Bull.  *  8. 

3.  Shentez,  the  Twins.  9.  Oulki,  the  Balance. 

10.  Oklik,  Capricorn. 

11.  Jounk,  Aquarius. 

12.  Balik,  the  Fish. 


4.  Ourikh,  the  Crab. 

5.  Arslan,  the  Lion. 

6.  Koush,  the  Virgin  (the  bird). 


*  Chap.  VI. — Definition  of  the  sciences,  and  of  wisdom. 

This  chapter,  which  is  very  short,  contains  advice  in  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and 
the  practice  of  wisdom. 

*  Chap.  VII  Relative  to  the  advantages  of  moderation  and  silence. 

The  design  of  the  author,  in  this  chapter,  is  to  prove  the  disadvantages  of  too 
much  loquacity,  and  the  advantages  of  silence. 
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Chap.  VIII. — The  author's  apology  for  the  imperfections  of  his  work. 

Chap.  IX. — To  prove  that  a  good  education  leads  to  the  practice  of  good  works. 

The  scope  of  this  chapter  is,  the  praise  of  good  education,  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  just  fame.  Among  these  means  the 
author  places  the  pursuit  of  literature.  He  tells  us,  that  but  for  literature  the  names 
of  the  greatest  warriors  would  be  unknown ;  and  instances  the  creation  of  a  celebrity 
even  for  an  imaginary  hero — Afrasiab,  so  famous  among  the  Persian  authors,  in  the 
wars  between  Iran  and  Touran. 

"  The  name  of  this  hero  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Persia ; 
"  But  if  it  were  not  for  them,  who  would  know  any  thing  of  him/' 

Chap.  X. — The  utility  of  discernment,  of  wisdom,  and  of  knowledge. 
The  author  in  this  proves  that  true  greatness  consists  in  learning. 

Chap  XI. — Relative  to  the  title  of  the  work. 

The  motives  which  produced  the  title  of  the  book,  Kaoudat-kou-bilik,  or 
"  Science  of  Government,"  are  here  given,  and  an  account  of  the  allegorical  persons 
introduced. 

Chap.  XI. — Commencement  of  the  work,  and  the  definition  of  Justice  repre- 
sented by  the  King. 

The  portrait  of  one  of  the  author's  allegorical  representatives  is  introduced  in  this 
chapter ;  and  the  work  then  proceeds  with  discourses  and  imaginary  conversations,  in 
which  the  science  of  Government,  the  duties  of  the  Prince,  and  the  acquisition  of 
wisdom  and  power,  are  treated  of.  The  sixty  other  chapters  are  occupied  with  these 
subjects :  but  as  the  bare  recital  of  their  titles  will  be  but  of  little  interest,  I  shall 
conclude  my  notice  of  this  Manuscript  with  giving  a  few  verses,  which  will  afford  some 
idea  of  the  style  and  thoughts  of  its  author. 

"  Politeness  is  the  ornament  of  civilized  man. 

"  Without  politeness,  there  is  not  the  principle  of  a  good  education." 
US-*5' 

"  He  who  requires  civility  in  another,  should  possess  civility  himself." 
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"  If  thy  qualities  are  great,  humiliate  thy  heart,  O  my  son ! 
"  For  modesty,  above  all  things,  leads  to  greatness." 

"  Whoever  possesses  wisdom,  possesses  the  foundation  of  all  things. 
"  If  joined  with  practical  knowledge,  it  will  procure  power." 

This  notice,  which  the  limits  of  a  Preliminary  Discourse  have  obliged  me  to 
curtail,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Kaoudat-kou-bilik ;  which  is 
somewhat  similar  in  design  to  the  elegant  work  of  Feriddin  Attar,  so  ex- 
cellently translated  and  commented  on  by  the  learned  M.  de  Sacy.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  similar  manuscripts,  of  which  no  doubt  many  are  in  existence 
in  the  public  libraries  of  Europe,  are  not  sought  out,  and  recovered  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  they  linger ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  learned  Orientalists 
of  France  and  Germany,  to  whom  Ouigour  Literature  owes  so  much,  will  not 
relax  their  efforts  in  its  cause  a. 
Ofthejagha-        The  Jagataian  dialect  is  the  language  of  the  greater  part  of  Independent 

tin  hi]  Disilcct 

Turkestan,  including  Kharism  and  Great  Bokharia,  the  Mawarannahar  of  the 
Orientals.  This  country,  comprising  some  of  the  most  delightful  regions  of  the 
East,  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Tchingis  and 
Timour  ;  who  sought  the  repose  of  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Sogdiana,  whenever  the 
toils  of  war  permitted.  A  son  of  Tchingis  gave  his  name  to  this  delightful 
territory ;  and  Jaghatai  became  the  appellation  of  the  country  and  the  language. 
Under  the  patronage  of  Princes  who  were  able  to  appreciate  and  knew  how  to 
reward  the  efforts  of  genius,  the  literature  of  Jaghatai  became  celebrated;  and 
though  it  has  not  equalled  the  Osmanli,  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  having 
surpassed  the  Ouigour. 

In  the  most  ancient  state  of  the  Jaghataian  dialect,  its  affinity  with  the  Ouigour 
seems  to  have  been  extremely  strong ;  and  for  some  time  after  their  conversion 
to  Mohammedanism,  the  Ouigour  Alphabet  was  still  emjdoyed  by  the  Jaghataians. 
The  more  modern  writings  of  Jaghatai,  however,  approach  nearer  to  the  Osmanli ; 

(a)  See  Specimens  of  each  of  the  Ouigour  MSS.  among  the  Lithographic  Plates  at  the  end  of  the 
Grammar. 
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and,  with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  harsher  consonants,  and  the  frequent  employ- 
ment of  the  vowel  letters,  where  the  Osmanlis  retain  only  the  vowel  points,  there  is 
but  little  difference  in  this  structure  of  these  two  dialects.  In  the  Vocabulary  there 
are  some  material  differences  :  the  idiom  of  Jaghatai  has  retained  many  ancient 
Turkish  words,  which  we  may  search  for  in  vain  in  the  language  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  while  the  additions  which  the  Osmanlis  have  made  to  their  Vocabulary, 
since  their  settlement  in  Europe,  are  unknown  in  the  language  of  Jaghatai.  In 
words  derived  from  the  Persian  and  Arabic,  they  are  almost  equal  in  numbers  ; 
though  both,  in  engrafting  these  words  into  their  idioms,  have  carefully  preserved 
the  principles  of  their  Grammar,  by  subjecting  the  adopted  words  to  the  forms  of 
which  their  own  Parts  of  Speech  were  susceptible ;  so  that  this  introduction  of 
words  has  not  effected  any  real  alteration  in  the  language  of  either.  The  dialect 
of  Jaghatai  is  remarkable  for  clearness,  simplicity,  and  force.  Its  style  is  pure 
and  unaffected.  It  is  perfectly  free  from  those  faults  which  are  so  common  in  the 
writings  of  Persia  :  the  Rengeni  Ibarut,  in  which  metaphor  and  hyperbole  hold  so 
conspicuous  a  place,  is  almost  undis  cover  able  in  the  authors  of  Jaghatai;  and  its 
manliness  and  unadorned  simplicity  remind  us  more  of  the  taste  of  Europe, 
than  of  the  flowery  and  verbose  style  in  which  the  nations  of  Asia  so  frequently 
indulge. 

In  the  same  manner  that  the  name  Tatar  has  been  applied  to  the  Turkish  nations,  Jaghataian 
the  term  Mongol  has  frequently  been  employed  to  express  their  language ;  and 
many  works  which  properly  belong  to  the  Jaghataian  dialect  have  been  so  desig- 
nated.   One  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of  Jaghataian  literature  which  has 
been  thus  misnamed  is  the  Tezukat  Timour,  or  "  Commentaries  of  Timour.11   Of  this  Tezukat  and 

Mulfuzat  of 

work,  as  well  as  the  Mulfuzat  or  "Memoirs 1  of  the  same  prmce,  we  have  translations  Timour. 
from  the  Persian ;  but  the  Jaghataian  originals  have  not  been  discovered  b.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  Timour,  who  as  well  as  his  subjects  were  Turks,  knew  no  other 
language  than  Jaghatai :  and  that  these  works  were  originally  written  "in  that 
dialect,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  testimony  of  the  Persian  translator,  but  also 
from  the  Jaghataian  verses  and  phrases  which  he  has  preserved  in  his  version ;  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  names  of  dignities,  are  certainly  Turkish.  Sir 
William  Jones  tells  us,  that,  in  India,  a  learned  native  corrected  his  mistake,  when  he 
used  the  term  Mongol  to  express  the  language  in  which  the  Tezukat  was  written ; 
informing  him,  that  its  proper  designation  was  Turki.    M.  Remusat  has  even  gone 

_ (  b  )  "  Institutes  of  Timour,  Persian  and  English,  by  Major  Davy  and  Professor  White.  Oxford,  1 783." 
"  Mulfuzat  Timuri,  by  Major  Charles  Stewart.  Printed  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee, 
London,  1830." 
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so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  ran  no  hazard  in  affirming  that  not  one  Mongol  could 
have  been  found  in  the  army  which,  under  the  command  of  Baber,  made  the  con- 
quest of  Hindostan  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  gave  birth  to  the  dynasty  which 
has  been  so  improperly  named  the  dynasty  of  the  Great  Moguls  c. 
uiugh  Bee        From  the  reign  of  Timour  to  that  of  Baber,  was  the  brightest  period  of  Jagha- 
A,D'14  '     taian  literature.    The  grandson  of  Thnur,  Ulugh  Beg,  himself  a  poet,  was  one  of 
its  greatest  patrons.    During  his  reign,  the  arts  and  sciences  nourished,  and  the 
literature  of  Jaghatai  was  zealously  cultivated.    He  built  a  college  and  observa- 
tory at  Samarkand,  which  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  East ;  and  to 
the  protection  and  labours  of  this  prince  we  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  Astro- 
nomical Tables  which  bear  his  name. 
Mir  ah  siiir,       gut  the  greatest  of  the  contributors  to  the  literature  of  this  country,  and  one  of 

A.D.  1470.  6  .  .. 

its  most  munificent  patrons,  was  Mir  Ali  Shir,  whose  poetical  name  was  Nuvaid. 
He  was  Vizir  to  the  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  who  reigned  in  Khorassan,  and  of  whose 
brilliant  court  he  formed  the  brightest  ornament.  To  him  the  palm  of  excellence 
in  Jaghataian  verse  has  been  unanimously  awarded ;  and  his  numerous  works  in 
poetry  and  prose  have  gained  liim  that  reputation  as  an  author,  which  his 
merit  and  talents  deserved. 
Baber,  The  Vakaet  Baberi  <_?  ,■>!■•>  cuUi'l, e,  or  "  Commentaries  of  the  Sultan  Baber,',  sin- 

'  A.D.  .       "  J'  '  J 

1194—1531.  gularly  analogous  in  style  and  manner  to  those  of  Csesar,  is  perhaps  the  gem  of 
Jaghataian  literature.  The  original  of  this  interesting  work  has  fortunately  been 
preserved ;  and  the  Library  of  the  Honourable  East-India  Company  possesses  a 
fine  manuscript  of  it,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Dr.  Leyden.  Of  this 
work  we  possess  an  English  translation1 ;  but  that  has  been  made  principally,  I 
believe,  from  the  Persian,  as  it  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  original  Jaghataian 
manuscript.  This  work  contains  the  liistory  of  the  author's  adventurous  and 
eventful  career,  from  his  ascending  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  to  his  conquest  of  the 
empire  of  Hindostan  ;  and  for  naivete  of  style,  and  expressive  simplicity,  it  is  not 
excelled  by  any  work  of  a  similar  nature.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the 
first  extending  from  Baber's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Ferghana,  to  the  time  of 
his  expulsion  from  his  paternal  dominions  by  Sheibani  Khan,  a  period  of  about 

(c)  Rem.  Rech.  233. 

(d)  Every  Oriental  Poet  has  his  Takhellus,  or  Poetical  name  ;  which  he  usually  introduces  in  the  last 
verse  of  his  compositions. 

(e)  It  is  also  called  the       jAj  Baber  Nameh. 

( f )  "  Memoirs  of  Zehir  eddin  Muhammed  Baber,  Emperor  of  Hindustan,  written  by  himself ;  translated 
partly  by  the  late  John  Leyden,  M.D.,  and  partly  by  W.  Erskine,  Esq.,   4to.  London,  1S26." 
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twelve  years  ;  the  second  from  his  being  compelled  to  quit  his  country,  to  his  last 
invasion  of  Hindostan,  a  period  of  about  twenty-two  years ;  and  the  third  con- 
taining his  transactions  in  Hindostan  for  about  five  years.    Both  in  style  and 
incident,  the  two  first  parts  are  much  superior  to  the  last,  which  partakes  too 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  journal,  in  which  whatever  occurred,  whether  interesting 
or  not,  finds  a  place.    But  the  two  former  portions  of  the  work,  the  reminiscences 
of  his  youthful  and  adventurous  days,  are  vivid  and  picturesque ;  and  his  passionate 
fondness  for  the  poetry  of  his  native  country  frequently  calls  to  his  mind  the 
verses  of  its  Poets,  suited  to  the  varied  situations  in  which  he  was  placed.  We 
also  find  him  catching  their  inspiration;  and  some  of  his  own  compositions  are  not 
inferior  to  the  best  of  his  quotations.    His  account  of  the  Literature  of  Jaghatai 
is  highly  interesting ;  and  the  prince  displays  an  acumen  and  critical  taste  in 
examining  the  merits  of  the  different  authors,  which  is  frequently  surprising.  The 
account  of  the  Court  of  Sultan  Hussaing  is  very  amusing ;  and  the  sketch  of  Mir 
Ah  Shir  is  no  doubt  faithful  and  correct.   It  is  as  follows  : — "  Ali  Shir  Beg 
Nuvai  was  not  so  much  the  Sultan's  Amir,  as  his  friend.     In  their  youth 
they  had  been  schoolfellows,  and  were  extremely  intimate.    I  know  not  for  what 
offence,  he  was  driven  from  Heri  by  Sultan  Abu  Said  Mirza ;  but  he  went  to  Sa- 
markand, where  he  remained  for  several  years,  and  was  protected  and  patronized 
by  Ahmed  Hadgi  Beg.    Ali  Shir  Beg  was  celebrated  for  the  elegance  of  his 
manners,  and  this  elegance  and  polish  were  ascribed  to  the  conscious  pride  of 
high  fortune :  but  this  was  not  the  case ;  they  were  natural  to  him,  and  he  had 
precisely  the  same  manners  when  he  was  at  Samarkand.    Indeed,  Ali  Shir  Beg 
was  an  incomparable  person.    From  the  time  that  poetry  was  first  written  in  the 
Turki  Language,  no  one  has  written  so  much  and  so  well.    He  composed  six 
Mesnavis  in  verse ;  five  similar  to  the  Khamsah,  and  one  like  the  Mantik  ut  Teir. 
This  last  he  called  Lissan  ut  Teir,  '  the  Language  of  the  Birds.'    He  also  composed 
four  divans  of  ghazels  or  odes,  entitled,  Gheraib  u  Sigher,  '  the  Singularities 

(g)  Among  the  musical  talent  of  the  Court,  Baber  gives  an  account  of  the  prototype  of  a  celebrated 
Modern  Orpheus  : — "  Another  (musician)  was  Hussain  Audi,  the  lutanist,  who  played  with  great  taste 
on  the  lute,  and  composed  elegantly.  He  could  play,  using  only  one  string  of  his  lute  at  a  time.  He 
had  the  fault  of  giving  himself  many  airs,  when  desired  to  play.  On  one  occasion,  Sheibani  Khan  desired 
him  to  play.  After  much  trouble,  he  played  very  ill ;  and  besides,  did  not  bring  his  own  instrument,  but 
one  that  was  good  for  nothing.  Sheibani  Khan,  on  learning  how  matters  stood,  directed  that  at  that  very 
party  he  should  receive  a  certain  number  of  blows  on  the  neck.'  —  This,"  adds  Baber,  "  was  one  good 
deed  that  Sheibani  Khan  did  in  his  day  :  indeed,  the  affectation  of  such  people  deserves  even  more  severe 
animadversion." — Baber's  Memoirs,  p.  198. 
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of  Infancy,'  Nevader  Ushehab,  '  the  Wonders  of  Youth,'  Bedaia  ul  Vaset,  '  the 
Marvels  of  Manhood,'  and  Faveid  ul  Keber,  or  'Benefits  of  Age.'  He  likewise 
composed  several  other  works,  winch  are  of  a  lower  class,  and  inferior  merit  to 
these.  Of  that  number  is  an  imitation  of  the  Epistles  of  Moulana  Abdalrahman 
Jami,  which  he  partly  wrote  and  partly  collected.  The  object  of  it  is,  to  enable 
every  person  to  find  a  letter  suited  to  any  business  on  which  he  may  desire  to 
write.  He  also  composed  the  Mizan  al  Auzan,  '  the  Measure  of  Metres,'  on 
Prosody,  in  which  he  is  very  incorrect ;  for  in  describing  the  metres  of  twenty- 
four  rubais,  or  quatrains,  he  has  erred  in  the  measure  of  four  :  he  has  also  made 
some  mistakes  regarding  other  poetical  measures,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  has  attended  to  the  structure  of  the  Persian  verse.  He  besides  completed  a 
divan  in  Persian;  and  in  his  compositions  in  that  language,  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Fani.  Some  of  his  Persian  verses  are  not  bad ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  heavy  and  poor.  He  also  left  excellent  pieces  of  music :  they  are 
excellent,  both  as  to  the  airs  themselves  and  as  to  the  preludes.  There  is  not  upon 
record  in  history  any  man  who  was  a  greater  patron  and  protector  of  men 
of  talent  than  Ali  Shir  Beg.  Usta  Kuli  Beg,  the  celebrated  Sheikhi,  and  Hussain 
Audi,  who  were  so  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  instrumental  music,  attained 
their  eminence  and  celebrity  by  the  instructions  and  encouragement  of  Ali  Shu- 
Beg.  Ustad  Behzad  and  Shah  Muzafer  owed  their  reputation  and  fame  in 
painting  to  his  exertions  and  patronage  :  and  so  many  were  the  excellent  works 
which  owed  their  origin  to  him,  that  few  persons  ever  effected  any  thing  like  it. 
He  had  no  son,  nor  daughter,  nor  wife,  nor  family :  he  passed  through  the  world 
unencumbered.  At  first,  he  was  Keeper  of  the  Signet ;  in  the  middle  period  of  his 
life  he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Beg,  and  held  the  government  of 
Asterabad  for  some  time.  He  afterwards  renounced  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
would  accept  of  nothing  from  the  Mirza ;  on  the  contrary,  he  annually  presented 
him  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  a  present.  When  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza 
returned  from  the  Asterabad  campaign,  the  Beg  came  out  of  the  city  to  meet 
him :  between  the  Mirza's  saluting  him,  and  his  rising,  he  was  affected  with  a 
sudden  stroke,  which  prevented  him  getting  up,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
off.  The  physicians  were  unable  to  render  him  any  assistance ;  and  the  next 
morning  he  departed  to  the  mercy  of  God.  One  of  his  own  couplets  was  liighly 
applicable  to  his  situation  : 

"  I  perish  of  a  mortal  disease,  though  I  know  not  what  it  is : 
"  In  this  disease,  what  remedy  can  physicians  administer?"11 

(h)  Memoirs  of  Baber,  pp.  184,  135. 
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This  sketch,  though  shorn  of  its  native  graces  in  the  translation,  will  suffice  to 
shew  the  style  of  the  Vakaet  Baberi ;  a  work  which  may  be  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  the  Learned,  as  a  curious  and  interesting  specimen  of  the  literature 
of  Jaghatai  \ 

"  The  Genealogical  History  of  the  Turks11         jsz*"  is  another  important 

work  in  the  Jaghataian  dialect.  The  author  was  Abulghazi  Bahadour  Khan,  ad181663 
Sultan  of  Kharism,  who  wrote  about  A.D.  1663.  Of  this  work  we  possess  no 
accurate  version ;  and  the  mangled  translations  existing  in  the  various  languages 
of  Europe  afford  but  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  original11.  The  text  of 
Abulghazi  was  lately  edited  at  Kasan,  by  M.  Fraehn.  This  work,  as  well  as  the 
productions  of  Mir  Ali  Shir,  deserve  an  entire  translation ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  learned  Academician  \  who  has  undertaken  the  one,  will  not  relinquish 
his  labours  until  he  has  accomplished  the  other. 

The  dialect  to  which  the  name  of  Kaptchak  has  been  given  is  that  of  Kasan  of  the  Dialect 

....  „  of  Kaptchak. 

and  Astrakhan  and  the  neighbouring  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  the 
descendants  of  the  numerous  army  of  Turks  who,  under  Batou,  settled  in  that 
country,  and  formed  part  of  the  powerful  empire  of  Kaptchak;  which,  after  its 
division  into  separate  khanats,  submitted  to  Russia,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Of  this  dialect  there  are  several  varieties,  spoken  by  the 
different  Turkish  tribes,  subjects  of  Russia,  in  the  Governments  of  Tobolsk, 
Tomsk,  Perm,  and  Orenburgh.  In  many  of  these,  the  mixture  of  the  Finnish  with 
the  idiom  of  the  Turks  is  very  perceptible.  The  dialect  of  Kasan  is  the  most 
cultivated  and  polished  of  the  idioms  of  Kaptchak.  Some  works  in  this  dialect 
have  been  published;  and  we  have  some  interesting  specimens,  in  the  Poems 
printed  at  Kasan  in  1820,  and  in  the  Life  of  Tchingis  Khan  and  Iksak  Timour, 
published  by  Ibrahim  Ben  Ishak  Khalifi,  with  other  historical  documents™. 

There  are  two  people  of  Turkish  origin  who  bear  the  name  of  Kirghiz;  the  Of  the  Kirghiz. 
Kara  Kirghiz  or  Burut,  and  the  Kirghiz  Kaissak.    The  Burut  are  the  nomade 

(')  There  is  one  passage  which  must  be  excepted,  in  a  recommendation  of  this  work,  to  which  I  need 
not  allude.  The  custom  of  his  country,  or  the  example  of  greater  and  more  learned  nations,  is  no 
palliative,  and  is  equally  censurable  in  a  Jaghataian  or  a  Roman. 

(k)  Sir  William  Jones  says  :  "  Abulghazi,  King  of  Khwarezm,  composed  in  the  Mogul  language  his 
Genealogical  History  Vol.  I.  p.  56. — Another  example  of  the  confusion  of  names  :  the  work  being  in 
pure  Jaghatai  Turkish. 

(')  M.  Quatremere  has,  I  believe,  undertaken  a  translation  of  Mir  Ali  Shir. 

j^amIs  tj&*i  fjajsAs*1  Jjsf.jji  _j  jyji  JfUkil  _j  yjU- jXis-  J^sJ    8vo.  Kasan,  1822. 

G 
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inhabitants  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  and  possess  the  country  between  Andzidgan 
and  Kashgar.  The  Kirghiz  Kaissak,  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation,  divided  into 
three  hordes,  are  nominally  subject  to  Russia,  and  occupy  the  vast  tracts  which 
extend  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Lake  of  Aral  to  the  frontier  of  China.  The 
Kirghiz  were  anciently  both  a  civilized  and  powerful  nation,  who  cultivated 
science  and  literature.  At  present  they  possess  nothing  that  can  entitle 
them  to  any  literary  distinction ;  and  we  can  only  view  them  as  exhibiting  that 
singular  feature  in  the  history  of  literature  —  a  people  retrograding.  They 
are  said  to  have  possessed  a  peculiar  character,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  unknown  Inscriptions  found  in  Siberia,  between  the  Obi 
and  Yenesei :  the  invention  of  the  Cycle  of  Animals  is  also  ascribed  to  them  by 
the  Chinese  n.   In  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries,  the  Kirghiz  were  called, 

by  the  Chinese,  m  «  s± 

Ha-kia-szu,  pronounced  "  Hakas.1'   They  suc- 

ceeded  to  the  power  of  the  Hoei-he,  and  finally  to  that  of  the  Dgoungar.  Since  the 

thirteenth  century  they  are  called  |^  Ki-li-ki-szu,  which  is 

pronounced  "  Kirkis." 

The  language  of  the  Kirghiz  differs  little,  in  its  grammatical  construction,  from 
the  dialect  of  the  Osmanlis ;  and  the  mass  of  its  words  is  derived  from  the  same 
source.  The  modern  Kirghiz  are  represented,  by  M.  le  Baron  Meyendorff  °,  as 
fond  of  poetry,  and  listening  with  delight  to  the  romantic  poems  of  those  whose 
profession  it  is  to  recite  them.  A  fragment  of  one  of  the  Songs  of  the  Desert, 
sung  by  a  young  maiden,  is  thus  rendered : — "  Do  you  behold  this  snow  1  Indeed 
my  body  is  more  fair  !  Dost  thou  see  the  blood  of  that  slaughtered  lamb,  sinking 
in  the  snow  ?  Indeed  my  cheeks  are  more  ruddy !  Beyond  tins  mountain  you  will 
find  the  trunk  of  a  scorched  tree.  Indeed  my  hair  is  more  black.  The  Mollahs 
of  the  Sultan  write  much,  but  indeed  my  eyebrows  are  blacker  than  their  ink." 
Another  fragment  is  given  as  follows  :  — "  Behold  that  aoul  (an  encampment),  the 
possession  of  a  man  of  wealth  :  he  has  but  one  daughter.  The  day  she  remains 
alone  in  her  home  :  the  night  she  wanders,  and  has  no  companion  but  the 
moon."  How  far  these  are  faithful,  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  :  and 
as  they  are  the  only  specimens  of  the  literature  of  the  Kirghiz  1  am  able  to  collect, 
a  very  high  literary  rank  cannot  be  assigned  them. 


(")  Wen-hian-thoung-khao,  K,  348,  p.  7.  ap.  Rem.  Recli.  301. 

(°)  Voyage  d'Orenburgh  aBoukara  en  1320,  par  lc  Baron  Georges  de  Meyendorff.  8vo.  Paris,  182G,  p.45. 
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The  divisions  and  branches  of  the  nomade  people  named  Turcomans  are  very  of  the 
numerous.  The  five  principal  are  the  Turcomans  of  Independent  Turkestan,  those  Tmconians 
of  Caboul,  of  Persia,  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  of  Russia.  The  first  of  these, 
who  wander  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  are  independent  tribes,  allied  to  the  Khans 
of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Ferganah ;  the  most  powerful  of  which  are  the  tribes  of 
Ersaroe,  Jomoud,  Koelen,  and  Tekeh,  who  are  the  allies  of  the  Khan  of  Khiva. 
The  Turcoman  tribes  of  Caboul  are  governed  by  their  own  Khans,  but  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  King  of  Caboul.  The  principal  are  the  Aimaks  and  the 
Hazaris,  who  occupy  part  of  Afghanistan;  each  being  subdivided  into  many 
subordinate  hordes  or  tribes. 

The  Turkomans  of  Persia  are  divided  into  forty-two  numerous  tribes :  they 
are  spread  over  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  Afshars, 
one  of  these,  that  gave  birth  to  Nadir  Shah ;  and  another,  the  Kadjars,  has  given 
Persia  its  reigning  monarch.  The  Turcomans  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  consist  of 
seventy-two  tribes,  who  occupy  many  of  the  provinces  of  Kerman,  Halep, 
Damascus,  Erzeroum,  Van,  and  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  Turcomans  of  the 
Russian  Empire  are  principally  found  in  the  Caucasian  Government  and  the 
Eastern  Provinces.  The  language  of  the  Turcomans  does  not  differ  very  consi- 
derably from  the  Osmanli ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  their  ancient  state, 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  dialects  was  much  greater. 

The  title  of  Caucaso-Danubian,  employed  by  M.  Balbi,  is  intended  to  include  Of  the  Caucaso- 
the  dialects  of  three  people  who  speak  Turkish  idioms  having  a  great  affinity  Dialects, 
with  each  other — the  Basians,  the  Koumuks,  and  the  Nogais.  The  combination 
which  produces  this  term  was  caused  by  the  two  former  of  these  people  in- 
habiting the  Caucasian  region ;  while  the  third  extended  towards  the  Mouths  of 
the  Danube.  The  Basian  and  the  Koumuk  dialects  are  spoken  in  Circassia  and 
Daghestan.  The  Basians  are  divided  into  two  tribes,  one  of  which  is  very 
numerous.  The  Koumuks  are  considered  as  the  descendants  of  the  Khazars,  and 
are  governed  by  several  petty  Khans.  The  Nogais  appear  to  be  descended  from 
the  Mongol  race ;  but  their  language,  as  well  as  the  others,  classed  as  Caucaso- 
Danubian,  is  decidedly  Turkish,  and  bears  great  affinity  to  the  dialect  of  Jaghatai. 

Austro-Siberian  is  another  of  the  Ethnographical  terms  of  M.  Balbi,  and  is  of  the  Austro- 
employed  to  designate  those  numerous  subdialects  of  the  Turkish,  more  or  less 
corrupt,  and  mixed  with  Mongol  and  Samoyede  words,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Tchoulym,  are  spoken  in  the  southern  part  of  Siberia1".    The  principal 


(P)  Balbi  Introduction  a  1' Atlas  Ethnographique  du  Globe.    Paris,  1826. 
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tribes  who  speak  the  dialects  included  under  this  term  are  the  Tchoulym,  the 
Barabinzes,  the  Kuznesk,  the  Kashkalar,  the  Kanzagnes,  the  Yarinar,  the  Yastalar, 
the  Tubinzes,  the  Beltyrs,  the  Sayanes,  the  Biriousses,  and  the  Teleutes.  Many 
of  these  people  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Turkish  race.  The 
Tubinzes  have  all  the  traits  of  hyperborean  descent ;  and  the  mixture  of 
Samoyede  words  in  their  idiom  sufficiently  attests  their  origin.  The  Teleutes  are 
of  Mongol  extraction ;  and  are  named,  by  the  Russians,  White  Kalmouks.  All  the 
sub-dialects  of  the  Austro-Siberian  display  great  traces  of  a  mixture  of  the 
Mongols  and  Hyperboreans  with  the  Turkish  race  ;  and  we  must  consider  many 
of  the  tribes  by  which  they  are  spoken  as  people  who  have  changed  their 
language,  and  who,  with  the  exception  of  speaking  a  Turkish  dialect,  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Turks. 

Yakoutc.  The  most  uncultivated,  perhaps,  of  all  the  Turkish  dialects  is  the  Yakoute ; 

which  is  spoken  by  the  Sokhalar,  or  Yakoutes,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Lena, 
near  the  Northern  Ocean.  Separated  from  the  body  of  their  race,  they  have  still 
preserved  their  language ;  and  though  much  corrupted,  the  dialect  of  the 
Yakoute  is  but  little  different  from  the  Osmanh.  The  Yakoutes  are  plunged  in  the 
depths  of  ignorance  :  they  live  by  the  chace ;  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  idolaters. 

Tchouvache.  The  Tchouvaches  are  a  numerous  people  in  the  Governments  of  Kasan,  Wietka, 
Simborsk,  and  Orenburgh.  Many  of  them  are  idolaters  ;  and  offer  sacrifices  on  a 
kind  of  altar,  called  Keremet.  The  language  of  the  Tchouvaches,  though  it  has 
been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  hyperborean  family,  is  more  properly  classed 
among  the  Turkish  dialects.  Its  Grammar  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  pure 
Turkish;  and  about  three  parts  of  its  words  are  of  Turkish  origin;  the  rest 
belonging  to  the  Ouralian  and  Samoyede  languages  ;  and  some  few  are  entirely 
unknown.  The  principal  essential  differences  between  the  Grammar  of  the 
Tchouvache  and  the  pure  Turkish  dialects  consists  in  its'Plural,  which  is  regu- 
larly formed  by  the  addition  of  zam  or  zern,  as  in  Osmanli  by  ji  ler,  and  in  its  Pro- 
nouns. I,  in  Tchouvache,  is  op  or  ahe ;  in  Osmanli,  ^  men  :  but  this  is  only  in 
the  Nominative,  several  of  the  Cases  being  formed  by  the  use  of  men.  The 
Conjugation  of  Verbs  is  more  simple  than  in  the  dialect  of  Constantinople ;  but 
•  the  forms,  which  are  three,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  are  in  general  similar. 
The  Verb  Substantive  is  bolab,  which  is  the  same  as  in  the  Jaghataian  and  other 
Turkish  dialects.  They  have  no  Passive ;  and  to  express  "  I  am  desired,"  they 
would  say  man  vylzam  kaziavasse  ;  literally,  "  They  desire  me.1'  When  negation 
is  required,  the  termination  of  the  Verb  is  changed  into  mastap;  as,  kaziaradip, 
"  I  pray kaziarmastap,  "  I  do  not  pray." 
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The  greater  part  of  the  Turks  of  Siberia  are  entirely  without  literature  :  many  OftheOsmaniis. 
of  them  are  even  ignorant  of  the  use  of  Alphabetical  characters ;  and  very  few 
possess  any  interest  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  curious :  it  is  therefore  with  no 
feeling  of  regret  that  I  turn  from  these  barren  and  uninteresting  regions,  and 
approach  towards  the  contemplation  of  the  literature  of  the  Osmanlis ; — a  people 
of  the  same  race,  indeed,  as  those  of  the  Northern  wastes,  but  one  whose  love  of 
learning,  and  whose  efforts  towards  its  attainment,  have  raised  it  high  above  the 
level  of  its  kindred.  The  prejudices  which  have  so  long  led  us  to  consider  the 
Turks  as  ignorant  and  unlettered  barbarians  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  happily 
removed.  The  age  is  past  in  which  the  praise  a  Christian  people  would  have 
elicited  would  be  denied  to  Mohammedans  ;  but  we  have  still  to  contend  with  our 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Osmanlis,  added  to  a  certain  degree  of  prejudice, 
arising  from  our  education.  The  difference  between  the  genius  of  the  East  and 
West  is  almost  a  barrier  to  our  arriving  at  an  impartial  judgment  on  the  subject 
of  Oriental  literature.  Formed  on  the  model  of  Greece  and  Rome — tempered  by 
the  nature  of  our  climature — the  literature  of  Europe  possesses  little  in  common 
with  the  offspring  of  Asia.  The  climate  of  the  North  differs  not  more  from  that 
of  the  Oriental  regions  than  the  literary  taste  of  their  inhabitants  :  the  beauties  of 
the  one  are  the  blemishes  of  the  other ;  and  what  the  one  admires,  the  other 
despises.  Of  all  the  Eastern  nations,  the  Osmanlis  have  made  the  nearest 
approaches  towards  uniting  the  genius  of  both  hemispheres.  Situated  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  drawing  their  origin  from  the  one,  but  having  constant  and 
continued  relations  with  the  other,  they  have  in  some  measure  learned  to  unite  the 
beauties  of  each,  and  will  gradually  succeed  in  effecting  a  more  complete  union. 
But,  although  the  difference  of  genius  and  style  is  thus  rendered  h?ss  perceptible  in 
the  Osmanli  than  in  any  other  of  the  languages  of  Asia,  it  is  not  the  less  an  Oriental 
idiom  ;  and,  if  we  judge  it  by  the  test  of  the  European  model,  we  still  find  it,  in 
many  respects,  not  consonant  to  our  ideas.  In  thus  trying  the  literature  of  the 
East,  however,  we  are  subjecting  it  to  a  somewhat  prejudiced  judgment;  for  what- 
ever differs  from  the  standard  we  employ,  must  be  condemned ;  and  but  little,  con- 
sequently, will  escape  the  censure  of  the  critic.  In  the  physical  world  we  judge  of 
things  relatively  :  the  various  species  of  animals  we  judge  by  themselves  :  we  do  t 
not  compare  the  ant  with  the  elephant,  or  the  eagle  with  the  fly ;  each  may  be 
excellent,  nevertheless  in  its  degree  :  let  us  not,  then,  follow  the  opposite  course 
in  examining  the  literature  of  nations  essentially  differing  from  each  other  in 
taste  and  opinions  :  let  us  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  eradicate  this  prejudice  of 
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education  from  our  minds ;  and  let  us  not  hastily  condemn  all  differing  from 
that  to  which  it  has  rendered  us  accustomed. 

There  is  no  nation  more  passionately  attached  to  literature  than  the  Osmanlis. 
Instead  of  the  religion  they  profess  restraining  their  pursuit  of  knowledge,  as  the 
ignorant  have  asserted,  we  find  their  Prophet  himself  commanding  it : — "  Seek 
knowledge,"  says  he,  "  were  it  even  to  China.  It  is  permitted  to  the  Moslems 
to  possess  all  the  sciences."  The  mandate  of  the  Prophet  was  re-echoed  by  the 
Sultan.  The  library  founded  by  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople  bears  its  para- 
phrase, as  an  inscription : — "  The  study  of  the  sciences  is  a  divine  precept  for 
true  Believers."  Neither  the  Prophet  nor  the  Sultan  has  been  disobeyed.  The 
Osmanlis  have  eagerly  sought  science,  have  zealously  cultivated  literature ;  and 
it  will  be  the  object  of  this  part  of  my  Essay  to  endeavour  to  shew  that  their 
efforts  have  not  been  entirely  unsuccessful. 
Of  the  Osinanli  The  dialect  of  the  Osmanlis  is  the  most  polished  of  all  the  Turkish  idioms — 
rich,  dignified,  and  melodious :  in  delicacy  and  nicety  of  expression,  it  is  not 
perhaps  surpassed  by  any  language ;  and  in  grandeur,  beauty,  and  elegance,  it  is 
almost  unequalled.  The  perfection  and  regularity  of  its  derivation,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  performed,  render  it  extremely  adapted  for  colloquial 
purposes.  The  addition  of  a  letter  or  syllable  makes  the  Verb  Passive,  nega- 
tive, impossible,  causal,  reciprocal,  or  personal;  and  combinations  of  these  are 
produced  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  kind  of  mechanism.  Thus,  for 
example,  \£X**ojA£y»  sevishdurmemek,  from  uLLo^u  sevmek,  "  to  love,"  a  word  of 
eight  letters,  would  require  in  our  language  ten  words  to  express  it — "  to  cause 
that  we  do  not  love  one  another  mutually."  So,  by  the  addition  of  a  single 
letter,  an  impossibility  of  action  will  be  understood :  {ZX^SjS&yu  sevishdureh- 
memek,  "  to  cause  that  it  be  impossible  for  us  to  love  another  mutually."  The 
derivation  of  the  other  parts  of  speech  is  not  less  regular :  Agents,  Nouns  of 
action,  locality,  possession,  Gentile  or  Patrial  names,  Adjectives,  and  Adverbs, 
are  equally  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  Particle  to  the  Primitive  Noun  or  Verb. 
In  its  Declension  of  Nouns  it  is  similar  to  the  Latin,  possessing  Five  Cases,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Vocative ;  but  the  Osmanli  Declension  is  more  regular,  the  Radical 
being  preserved  entire  throughout,  and  the  Cases  formed  by  Terminations 
attached.  In  following  the  natural  division  of  Gender,  the  Osmardi  has  obviated 
that  difficulty  which  the  French  and  many  other  languages  present  to  a  foreigner, 
by  the  employment  of  arbitrary  Genders  :  and  the  agreement  of  the  Adjectives 
with  either  Masculine,  Feminine,  or  Neuter  Nouns,  without  undergoing  any 
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change,  greatly  simplifies  and  facilitates  the  construction  of  sentences.  The 
conjugation  is  rich  and  regular,  and  is  principally  executed  by  the  aid  of  the 
Verb  Substantive.  But  the  most  singular  feature  in  the  Osmanli,  as  in  all  the 
other  Turkish  dialects,  is  the  inversion  of  phraseology  which  pervades  the  lan- 
guage :  the  sense  of  a  passage,  suspended  throughout  by  the  employment  of  the 
numerous  Participles,  is  determined  by  the  Verb  which  concludes  the  sentence  :  the 
Prepositions  are  subjoined,  instead  of  prefixed  :  and,  in  construction,  the  governed 
precedes  the  governing.  These  peculiarities  give  a  gravity  and  picturesque  effect 
to  the  periods  of  a  Turkish  composition,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  dignity  and 
expression  of  the  language  q. 

The  Osmanlis  have  enriched  their  language  by  the  adoption  of  numbers  of  Per- 
sian, Arabian,  Greek,  Italian,  and  other  European  words  ;  and  even  traces  of  their 

original  neighbourhood  to  the  Chinese  are  visible.  The  dignity  of  Pe  nas  not 
undergone  much  alteration  in  the  Bey  or  Beg  of  the  Osmanlis.  The  standards 
formed  of  horsetails,  named  are  identical  with  the  Chinese  jjppjj  Thu.  The 
mode  of  forming  the  names  of  Agents  by  the  addition  of  tchi  answers  to  the 
Chinese  tche,  subjoined  to  a  Verb.  i^XJii  dekmek,  "  to  attain,"  the  radical 
of  which  is  tL)t>  dek,  is  very  similar  to  the  Chinese  >^=js  te,  according  to  the 
vulgar  pronunciation  dek ;  but  the  analogy  is  still  strong  in  the  Agent 
dekedgi,  in  the  Chinese  yj^-jjJ:^  te-tche  or  dekdge.      uilis  dan,  "  break  of  day,11 

"  dawn,1'  is  in  the  Chinese  p^j  tan  or  dan :  yo  su,"  water,"  is  not  very  different  to 

J^shoui :  nor  does  Jj  yaz,  "summer,"  differ  much  from  1=^  hia,  nor  £l>  yagh, 

"  oil,"  from^Jj£-J  yeou,  in  the  same  sense  r.    But  this  introduction  of  words  has  not 

affected  the  least  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  language ;  and  while  it 
enriches  the  Vocabulary,  the  mechanism  and  grammatical  construction  remain 
unaltered. 

(q)  Sir  William  Jones  thus  sums  up  the  relative  qualities  of  the  Persian,  Arabian,  and  Turkish 
languages  : — "  Suavitem  Persica,  ubertatem  ac  vim  Arabica,  miriflcam  habet  Turcica  dignitatem :  prima 
allicit  atque  oblectat ;  altera  sublimits  vehitur,  et  fertur  quodammodo  incitatiiis  ;  tertia  elata  est  sane, 
sed  non  sine  aliqua  elegantia  et  pulchritudine.  Ad  lusus  igitur  et  amores  sermo  Persicus,  ad  poemata 
et  eloquentiam  Arabicus,  ad  moralia  scripta  Turcicus  videtur  idoneus."    Vol.  II.  p.  360. 

(r)  Rem.  Rech.  torn.  I.  p.  303. 
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Of  the  Litera-        From  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history,  the  Osmanlis  have  devoted  themselves 

ture  of  the  Os-  m 

maniis.  to  the  cultivation  of  literature.    The  last  words  of  Othman  to  his  son  Orkhan — 

"  Be  the  support  of  the  faith,  and  the  protector  of  the  sciences  " — were  religiously 
observed :  and  no  sooner  had  his  triumphant  arms  planted  the  crescent  on  the 
a.d.  1336.  walls  of  Prusa,  than  it  was  adorned  with  a  college  of  royal  foundation,  which  the 
learning  of  its  Professors  soon  rendered  celebrated  throughout  the  East ;  and 
students  even  from  Persia  and  Arabia  did  not  disdain  to  become  the  disciples 
of  the  Osmanlis s.  The  example  of  Orkhan  was  imitated,  and  surpassed,  by  his 
successors.  Bajazet,  each  year  of  his  reign,  endowed  an  academy  of  science. 
Amurat,  his  successor,  did  not  omit  to  decorate  his  conquests  by  the  munificence  of 
his  foundations* ;  and  long  before  Constantinople  became  the  seat  of  their  empire, 
the  schools  of  the  Osmanlis  were  both  numerous  and  celebrated.  The  conqueror 
of  Constantinople,  Mohammed  II,  was  one  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  literature  that 
perhaps  any  age  or  country  has  produced.  Learned  in  the  languages  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  he  did  not  confine  his  patronage  to  the  productions  of  his  own  nation  or 
country.  The  poets  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  the  scholars  and  artists  of  Italy,  were 
alike  the  objects  of  his  distinction;  and  Noureddin  Jami,  the  author  of  the  beau- 
tiful poem  of  Yussuf  and  Zuleikha,  and  Philelphus,  who  addressed  hhn  in  a  Latin 
A.D.  U53.  ode,  were  equally  indebted  to  his  munificence11.  Two  universities  owe  their 
a.d.  1471.  existence  to  Mohammed  II, — Aya  Sofiya,  and  the  Mohammedieh.  The  first  con- 
sisting of  six  colleges,  amply  endowed,  was  furnished  with  the  most  skilful  pro- 
fessors of  science  ;  but  the  second,  raised  by  Mohammed  himself,  was  on  a  more 
magnificent  scale.  Sixteen  colleges,  adapted  for  the  reception  of  six  hundred 
students,  were  comprised  within  its  compass  :  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Osmanlis 
were  numbered  among  its  teachers,  and  Constantinople  still  considers  the 
Mohammedieh  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments.  It  has  been  the  constant  practice 
of  the  Ottoman  Princes  to  attach  Muderisehs  (&«,«1mo)  or  colleges  to  the  buildings 
they  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  religion.  More  than  five  hundred  such  insti- 
tutions, each  bearing  the  name  of  its  founder,  are  still  existing  in  Constantinople. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  a  multitude  of  inferior  schools,  termed  Mektebs 
(^«--^Xa>),  in  wliich  the  lower  branches  of  education  are  taught ;  and  above  thirty 
public  libraries,  exclusive  of  the  mysterious  collection  of  the  Seraglio,  complete 

(e)  Cantemir  Hist.  Ottom.  torn.  I.  lib.  1.  p.  71. 
(')  Ibid.  torn.  I.  lib.  2.  p.  266. 

(u)  Gentil  Bellin,  a  painter,  of  Venice,  was  sent  for  to  Constantinople,  to  display  his  art;  and  was 
handsomely  rewarded.    He  drew  the  portrait  of  the  Sultan. 
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the  literary  resources  of  the  capital,  and  attest  the  zeal  and  regard  which  the 
Osmanlis  have  displayed  for  the  cultivation  of  literature. 

Before  proceeding  to  survey  the  literature  of  the  Osmanlis  themselves,  it  may  Foreign 
not  be  improper  to  examine  to  what  degree  they  have  cultivated  foreign  learning,  LeaTDms' 
and  how  far  they  are  indebted  to  other  nations.    Notwithstanding  the  pride  of 
ignorance,  and  contempt  for  foreign  learning,  usually  attributed  to  the  Ottomans, 
we  find  them  at  all  periods  anxiously  seeking  the  enrichment  of  their  literature 
from  the  stores  of  other  countries.    In  the  reigns  of  the  early  Sultans,  when  the  Greek  and 
whole  range  of  classic  literature  was  in  their  hands,  many  of  the  authors  of 
Greece  and  Rome  assumed  a  Turkish  dress.    A  Turkish  version  of  Plutarch's 
Lives,  made  by  command  of  Mohammed  TL,  is  known  to  have  existed :  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Caesar  became  accessible  to  the  Osmanlis  in  the  reign  of  Soliman  I. ; 
and  Aristotle  and  Euclid  are  also  found  in  their  language.     These  works 
are  known  to  have  been  translated  into  Turkish ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  they  were  the  only  monuments  of  classical  antiquity  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  these  enlightened  princes ;  and  it  is  not  even  now  impossible  that 
some  of  the  long-lost  fragments  of  classic  literature  may  yet  be  recovered  from 
the  versions  of  the  Osmanlis.    Even  in  modern  times  they  have. not  failed  to  Modem 
procure  translations  from  the  works  of  various  European  nations.    The  Sultan  European- 
Mustafa  III.  introduced  the  "  Prince"  of  Machiavel  to  the  Osmanlis  ;  not  however 
omitting,  at  the  same  time,  to  annex  its  refutation — the  "  Anti-Machiavel 11  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.    Krusinskis  Journal,  the  Works  of  Boerhaave,  our  English 
Sydenham,  Bonnycastle,  Vauban,  Lafitte,  Truquet,  Lalande,  and  a  translation  of 
some  unpublished  manuscripts  of  Cassini  the  Astronomer  presented  by  his  son  to 
the  Turkish  Ambassador,  are  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  public  libraries  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  many  of  them  have  been  thought  worthy  of  being  submitted  to 
the  Imperial  Press.    To  the  Persians  and  Arabians  the  Osmanlis  are  certainly  Oriental, 
under  many  obligations ;  and  they  possess  numerous  translations  and  imitations 
from  the  authors  of  those  countries  x.    In  their  versions  of  the  best  historians  of 
Persia  and  Arabia,  they  are  not  however  servile.  Instead  of  confining  themselves 
to  a  mere  translation,  the  value  of  the  works  is  considerably  enhanced  by 
additions  and  improvements.    The  Turkish  translation  of  the  valuable  work  of 

(x)  Turcee,  ut  supra  dictum,  Persas  sequuntur,  imb,  ssepe,  ita  fide,  ut  verbura  de  verbo  reddant. 
Sed  Alcseum,  Archilochum,  Bacchylidem,  Anacreontem,  alios,  permultis  in  locis  imitatus  est  Horatius  : 
Latina  tamen  non  minori  voluptate  quam  Grseca  legimus.  Multi  sunt  pr&terea  versus  Turcici,  qui,  e 
Persicis  non  redditi,  videntur  esse  valde  belli." — Sir  William  Jones,  Po'ds.  Asiat.  Comment.  Land.  1799. 
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Ibn  Khaldoun,  by  the  celebrated  Perizadeh  Mohammed,  is  far  superior  to  its 
original  in  correctness  and  magnitude  ;  and  many  other  works  have  been  simi- 
larly improved  by  their  Osmanli  translators.  It  must  not  however  be  forgotten, 
that  many  of  the  best  writings  in  Persian  and  Arabic  are  really  the  labours  of  the 
Turks  ;  in  the  same  manner  that  many  learned  treatises  were  written  by  European 
authors  of  different  nations  in  the  language  of  Rome.  But  we  do  not  concede 
the  glory  of  a  Newton  to  the  literature  of  Italy,  because  his  Principia  was  written 
in  Latin ;  nor  can  we  allow  Persia  or  Arabia  to  claim  the  honour  of  those  works 
to  which  nothing  but  its  language  was  contributed. 

At  least  a  century  before  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  Osmanlis  pos- 
sessed writers  on  every  branch  of  literature  ;  and  the  works  of  various  historians, 
astronomers,  and  poets,  who  flourished  previous  to  that  event,  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  Ahmed  ben  Yahia  wrote  a  History  of  the  Turks,  in  the  reign  of 
Orkhan  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  his  materials  from  preceding  historians.  In 
this  branch  of  literature  the  Osmanlis  particularly  excel.  Their  historical  works 
are  numerous  and  valuable ;  and  besides  an  immense  number  of  private  histo- 
rians, they  possess  a  continued  series  of  Public  National  Annals,  winch  form 
a  connected  chain,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Saadeddin,  the  preceptor  and  historiographer  of  Murad  III.,  is  considered  the 
Prince  of  Ottoman  historians.    His  Tadg  al  Tavarikh  ^>  the  "  Diadem  of 

Histories,"  is  a  faithful  and  elegant  account  of  the  Turks,  from  then*  earliest 
epochs  down  to  the  year  A.D.  1526,  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Selim  II.  The  style 
of  Saadeddin  is  considered  among  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Turkish  prose  ; 
and  the  narrations  of  events,  and  the  reflections  of  the  author,  are  given  with  a 
fidelity  and  justice  that  are  astonishing,  in  a  country  where  the  freedom  of  the 
pen  would  be  supposed  to  be  but  little  tolerated.  This,  however,  is  a  feature 
common  to  many  of  the  Ottoman  annalists,  some  of  whose  comments  on  the  acts 
of  Government  hardly  seem  the  birth  of  subjects  of  despotism.  The  Tadg  al 
Tavarikh  forms  the  commencement  of  the  national  annals  of  the  Osmanlis  ;  and 
it  is  rather  surprising  that  it  should  not  have  been  chosen  as  the  first  of  that 
series  of  public  historians  which  has  issued  from  the  Imperial  Press  of  Constanti- 
nople :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  long  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
manuscript.  Saadeddin  has  been,  by  some,  confounded  with  Saadi  Efendi,  who, 
about  the  year  A.D.  1700,  compiled  an  Abridgment  of  Ottoman  History;  but 
their  productions  are  of  an  infinitely  different  description.  I  cannot  forbear 
giving  an  extract  from  the  Tadg  al  Tavarikh  ;  in  which,  however,  I  am  doing  its 
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author  great  injustice  :  his  native  beauties  are  hid  beneath  a  foreign  garb  :  his 
flowers  bloom  not  in  a  foreign  soil. — The  following  is  his  account  of  that 
interesting  event,  the  siege  of  Constantinople7.  After  relating  the  unsuccessful 
negotiation  between  Palaeologus  and  the  Sultan,  he  thus  proceeds  : — 

"  The  besiegers  and  the  besieged  pursued  their  labours  :  they  were  under  arms 
from  break  of  day,  until  the  sun,  the  golden-winged  bird  of  heaven,  ceased  to  be 
visible  in  the  terrace  of  the  horizon.   At  length  the  Moslems  placed  their  cannon, 
of  which  we  before  spoke,  in  an  effectual  position,  and  threw  up  their  entrench- 
ments.   It  was  to  the  Arabs  and  Janissaries  that  the  Sultan  confided  this  work. 
The  gates  and  ramparts  of  Constantinople  soon  became  like  the  heart  of  an 
unfortunate  lover :  they  were  pierced  in  a  thousand  places.    The  flames  which 
issued  from  the  mouths  of  these  instruments  of  warfare,  of  brazen  bodies 
and  fiery  jaws,  cast  grief  and  dismay  among  the  miscreants.     The  smoke, 
which  spread  itself  in  the  air,  and  ascended  towards  the  heavens,  rendered  the 
brightness  of  day  sombre  as  night,  and  the  face  of  the  world  soon  became  as 
dark  as  the  black  fortune  of  the  unhappy  infidels.    In  liberating  the  arrows  like 
ambassadors  from  the  bows,  the  enemies,  without  guardian  angels,  were  made  to 
hear  the  information  conveyed  by  the  sentence  of  the  Koran  :   '  Wheresoever  ye 
be,  death  will  overtake  you.'    The  balistas  incessantly  projected  stones  towards 
the  rash  defenders  of  the  towers  and  walls,  who  experienced  the  effects  of  the 
menaces  in  the  holy  book :  '  You  shall  beat  them  with  stones  which  contain  the 
sentence  of  those  they  reach/    They  were  sent  to  the  profundity  of  Hell,  to 
confirm  the  decree  of  the  Judge  of  the  tribunal  of  Fate.   Nevertheless,  the  bullets 
of  stone  from  the  artillery  of  the  infidels  overturned  the  bulwarks  of  the  existence 
of  numerous  Moslems,  and  the  field  of  battle  was  filled  with  martyrs.    Two  great 
vessels,  whose  elevated  masts  towered  toward  the  heavens,  came  on  the  part  of 
the  Franks,  full  of  artifice,  and  worthy  of  Hell-fire,  to  bring  succour  to  the 
Greeks.    The  miscreants  who  were  on  board  these  vessels  threw  themselves 
into  the  place  ;  and  strove  to  fill  up  the  gaps  and  breaches  with  which  the  fortifi- 
cations were  covered,  and  to  repulse  the  warriors  of  the  faith.    The  besieged, 
confident  in  this  passing  success,  like  a  tortoise  who  quits  his  shell,  shewed  then- 
heads  beyond  the  ramparts,  applying  themselves  to  vociferating  reproaches  on 
the  Moslems.   It  was  then  that  those  among  the  Chiefs  of  the  empire  who  agreed 
n    with  Khalil  Pasha  sought  to  persuade  the  victorious  monarch  of  the  impossibility 

(7)  This  has  been  excellently  translated  by  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy,  whose  version  I  have  followed. 
Jour.  As.  torn. VIII.  p.  340.     The  First  Part  of  Saadeddin  has  been  translated  into  Italian,  by  Bratuto. 
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of  gaining  Constantinople,  and  the  necessity  of  making  peace  and  departing ;  but 
this  hero,  who  had  a  natural  aversion  to  timid  and  indiscreet  counsels,  disdained 
the  perfidious  advice  of  these  men  who  taught  evil.  With  firm  foot  in  the  place 
of  combat,  the  Moslems,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  faithful  Ulemas  and 
Sheiks,  continued  to  precipitate  into  the  pit  of  death  great  numbers  of  the 
rebels  against  Heaven  who  defended  the  place.  The  Doctor  Ahmed  Kurani,  the 
Sheik  Ak  Shemseddin,  and  the  Vizir  Zagtus  Pasha,  who  partook  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  Sultan,  opposed  peace  and  conciliatory  measures  ;  saying,  that  to  withdraw 
their  hand  from  the  lappet  of  the  robe  of  Victory  would  not  be  fulfilling  the 
resolutions  they  had  made :  and  relating  to  the  troops  the  promiseof  the 
Prophet — '  Greece  shall  be  conquered,'  pointed  out  to  them  how  necessary 
it  was  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  verify  his  sentence — '  The  greatest  combat 
is  that  which  will  take  place  at  the  conquest  of  Constantinople :'  and  the 
Moslems,  prepared  to  abandon  life  in  the  sight  of  Religion,  night  and  day 
illumined  the  field  of  battle  with  the  lightning  of  then'  swords ;  yet  the  Beauty, 
enchantress  of  victory,  did  not  display  her  radiant  countenance.  The  prudent 
monarch  assembled  the  chief  of  his  warriors,  and  thus  addressed  them :  — '  This 
side  of  the  place  is  rendered  impregnable  by  the  depth  of  the  fosse,  strengthened 
by  every  possible  means  of  defence :  we  cannot  without  excessive  loss  cross  this 
fosse,  and  the  courier  of  thoughts  cannot  even  surmount  the  solid  ramparts 
beyond.  The  walls  encircle  the  city  on  three  sides  :  if  we  only  attack  it  at  a 
single  point,  we  shall  have  great  difficulty  in  conquering ;  besides,  victory  would 
cause  the  destruction  of  a  great  part  of  our  people :  we  must  therefore  find  some 
means  of  attacking  the  place  by  sea.' 

"  An  immense  chain  was  extended  across  the  strait  which  separated  Con- 
stantinople from  Galata,  which  rendered  the  passage  of  vessels  through  it  impos- 
sible. To  find  an  expedient  against  this,  the  Chiefs  in  vain  made  the  coursers  of 
thought  traverse  the  desert  of  reflection ;  till  at  length  the  conquering  King  of  the 
World  conceived  the  design  of  drawing  the  vessels  of  the  Moslems  from  the  fortress 
which  had  been  built,  and  to  bring  them  as  far  as  the  port  behind  Galata.  Although 
the  execution  of  this  project  must  be  put  among  the  number  of  things  almost  too 
difficult  to  be  accomplished,  yet,  by  Divine  assistance,  it  was  performed  with  ease. 
By  the  surprising  skill  of  their  best  mechanics,  the  Moslems  were  enabled  to  draw 
their  vessels,  large  as  mountains,  out  of  the  sea,  upon  the  land;  and  having 
rubbed  then  keels  with  grease,  they  made  them  glide  along  the  earth,  tlu'ough  hill 
and  vale,  and  launched  them  on  the  waves  which  bathed  the  ramparts  of  the  city : 
they  afterwards  set  up  a  bridge  upon  these  vessels,  and  formed  entrenchments  on 
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them.  The  priests  had  been  incessant  in  their  endeavours  to  sustain  the  courage 
of  the  besieged,  at  the  same  time  that  they  consoled  them : — '  The  taking  of 
Constantinople  is  impossible,1  said  they ;  '  for  the  astrological  predictions  of  our 
books  shew  that  our  city  can  never  be  conquered,  except  when  a  king  shall 
make  his  vessels  traverse  the  land,  with  sails  displayed.'  But  when  this 
wonder  was  presented  to  their  eyes,  they  knew  that  their  ruin  was  accom- 
plished :  the  words  expired  in  their  mouths,  and  the  fire  of  despair  gnawed  their 
hearts.  The  unclean  Emperor  having  learned  that  the  fortifications  which  were 
on  the  side  of  the  sea  were  also  attacked,  was  nigh  losing  his  reason :  nevertheless, 
he  reinforced  the  guard  who  held  that  place  ;  and  applied  himself  to  repair  the 
walls,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other  :  but  the  Grecian  soldiers 
not  being  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  he  ordered  the  Frankish  army  to  repair  the 
ramparts  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Adrianople  Gate.  The  principal  Greeks 
were  indignant  that  the  guarding  of  this  place  had  riot  been  confided  to  them,  who 
had  the  greatest  interest  in  defending  it ;  and  that  it  should  be  left  to  strangers. 
Thus  discord  insinuated  itself  among  the  besieged,  which  occasioned  wrong  orders 
to  be  given  for  the  direction  of  these  troops  of  error.  The  Osmanlis  were  not 
long  in  perceiving  this  ;  and,  regarding  their  lives  as  merchandize  of  a  vile  price, 
mounted  to  the  assault  with  intrepidity,  by  the  breaches  which  were  to  the 
south  of  the  Adrianople  Gate.  They  got  beyond  the  ramparts,  when  the  advance- 
guard  of  Darkness  appeared  from  the  western  horizon;  and  soon  the  stars  of 
Night  were  the  witnesses  of  the  superiority  of  the  brave  Moslems.  On  this,  the 
just  and  valiant  monarch  commanded  his  victorious  army  to  put  lanterns,  or 
lighted  tapers,  on  the  heads  of  pikes  and  lances ;  and,  until  the  planet  of  the 
fourth  heaven  should  cast  his  rays  upon  the  earth,  to  continue  the  combat,  in 
order  to  give  no  repose  to  the  despicable  infidels,  nor  to  allow  them  time  to  repair 
their  breaches.  According  to  the  imperial  command,  the  light  of  the  flambeaux 
and  lamps  illumined  the  front  of  the  city  and  its  environs,  which  became  like  a 
plain  covered  with  roses  and  tulips.  The  Moslems,  in  this  night,  united  the 
double  merit  of  combat  and  prayer.  With  the  blood  of  the  martyr  they  purified 
the  stains  of  their  sins.  Soon  the  sun  shone  forth  from  the  western  darkness ; 
and  having  put  to  flight  the  legions  of  stars  by  the  arrows  and  darts  of  his  rays, 
the  crafty  General  of  the  Franks  mounted  the  ramparts,  in  order  to  repulse  the 
cohorts  of  the  faith.  At  this  moment,  a  young  Moslem,  taking  the  cord  of  firm 
resolution,  threw  himself  like  a  spider  upon  the  walls,  and,  having  vigorously 
employed  his  sword  like  the  crescent  moon,  at  one  blow  sent  forth  the  soul  of  the 
infidel  from  his  body,  like  an  owl  from  its  impure  nest. 
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"  On  beholding  this,  the  Franks  hurried  themselves  into  the  road  of  flight ;  and, 
like  an  impetuous  torrent,  they  hastened  towards  the  sea,  to  regain  then*  ships. 
It  was  then  that  the  Moslems,  binding  round  them  the  girdle  of  ardour,  and,  like 
the  Hon  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  disregarding  the  rain  of  arrows,  stones,  bullets 
and  shots  continually  pouring  on  them,  crowded  towards  the  breaches,  assured 
that  they  were  the  gates  of  Victory.  '  The  dust  of  the  combat  was  raised  even 
to  the  skies,  and  covered  the  vault  of  heaven  as  a  veil.'  The  swords  reposed  not 
an  instant:  the  darts  and  arrows  incessantly  pierced  the  breasts  of  the  rebel 
troop.  The  Ottomans  soon  raised  the  standard  of  Victory  on  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  proclaimed,  with  the  free  tongues  of  then*  swords,  the  Surats  of 
'  Triumph,1  and  of  '  the  Ramparts.1  z  The  defence  of  the  place  slackened ;  and  the 
good  news  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Koran,  '  Verily  our  army  shall  obtain 
victory!'  gave  confidence  to  the  Mussulman  troops,  and  filled  them  with  holy 
enthusiasm.  The  Greek  Emperor,  however,  surrounded  by  his  bravest  soldiers, 
was  in  his  palace,  situate  to  the  north  of  the  Adrianople  Gate :  he  sought  to 
defend  the  avenues  against  the  Moslem  warriors  ;  when  suddenly  he  learned  that 
those  who  raised  the  excellent  standard  of  the  Holy  Word  had  gamed  the  interior 
of  his  palace.  He  knew,  then,  that  his  good  fortune  was  reversed :  grief  overcame 
him,  and  he  hastened  to  fly  from  his  habitation.  While  regretting  his  unhappy 
fate,  this  man,  whose  abode  was  soon  to  be  the  Shades,  exclaimed, '  Where  is  a  place 
of  refuge  a?1  He  discovered  a  few  of  the  Faithful,  who,  full  of  confidence,  were 
occupied  in  pillage.  At  this,  the  fire  of  Hate  filled  his  dark  soul,  and,  rushing  upon 
these  unsuspecting  Moslems,  his  scythe-like  sword  gathered  the  harvest  of  their 
lives.  One  poor  soldier  of  this  band,  who  was  only  wounded,  bathed  in  the  blood 
which  poured  from  his  wounds,  and  full  of  anguish,  awaited  the  approach  of  death. 
The  Greek  monarch,  beholding  this  miserable  man,  raised  his  sword  to  take  his 
last  breath.  In  this  moment  of  despair,  the  wretched  man,  aided  by  the  Divine 
assistance,  dragged  this  enemy  of  the  faith  from  his  saddle  adorned  with  gold, 
and  cast  him  on  the  dark  earth,  making  his  warlike  scimeter  descend  upon  his 
head.  This  exploit,  which  solaced  the  sufferings  of  the  good  Moslem,  caused 
those  who  followed  the  Emperor  to  fly.  With  death  alone  before  then*  eyes,  they 
fled  far  from  the  place  of  combat :  not  one  remained  in  the  field ;  none  dared  put 
hand  to  sword.    In  the  mean  time,  the  Moslems  opened  the  gates  of  the  city ;  and 

(z)  Koran,  Surats  xlviii.  and  lxxxv.    These  Chapters,  in  Sale's  Translation,   are  entitled  "The 
Victory,"  and  "  The  Celestial  Signs." 
(a)  Surat  lxxv. 
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the  troops,  the  asylum  of  victory,  who  were  without,  began  to  enter  with  the 
puissant  monarch.  With  his  permission,  the  fortunate  troops  pillaged  the  city 
three  nights  and  three  days,  feeding  the  eye  of  their  hopes  with  the  sight  of  the 
Grecian  beauties.  That  metal  which  is  a  source  of  misfortune  to  fools,  which 
gives  reputation  and  pre-eminence  to  men  unknown  in  the  world,  was  the  portion 
of  those  who  exchanged  the  wares  of  this  life  for  the  capital  of  eternal  existence. 
The  third  day,  the  heralds  of  the  Sublime  Court  made  known  the  will  of  Moham- 
med, absolute  as  destiny  :  this  was,  '  That  the  soldiers  should  cease  from  pillage, 
remaining  peaceful,  and  doing  no  more  injury  to  any  one.1  This  august  com- 
mand having  been  executed,  the  swords  were  consigned  to  their  sheaths,  and  the 
bows  to  the  corner  of  rest.  By  the  care  of  the  fortunate  monarch,  the  dust  of 
combat  was  allayed,  the  sword  of  war  suspended ;  the  arrows  were  thrown  aside, 
and  the  bows  were  broken.  By  his  noble  efforts,  the  profession  of  the  Mussulman 
faith,  and  the  five-times-repeated  cry  of  the  Religion  of  the  Prophet,  were  heard, 
instead  of  the  detestable  sound  of  the  bells.  The  churches  of  Constantinople  were 
despoiled  of  the  vile  idols  which  defiled  them :  they  were  cleansed  from  the 
abominable  impurities  of  the  Christian  ceremonies.  The  ancient  customs  were 
entirely  changed ;  many  temples  and  chapels  of  the  Nazarenes,  by  the  placing  of 
the  Mihrab  and  the  pulpit  of  the  Faithful,  rivalled  the  sublime  Paradise.  The 
luminous  rays  of  Islam  dispelled  the  dark  shadows  of  wickedness." 

I  must  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  Extract ;  which,  however,  I  hope  will  not 
be  altogether  uninteresting,  as  a  specimen  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Ottoman  his- 
torians, on  a  subject  on  which  we  might  consider  neither  Christian  nor  Moham- 
medan writers  could  be  trusted.b 

The  "  History  of  the  Tadg  al  TavarikK"  was  taken  up  by  Dgelal  Zadeh,  who  Dgeiai  Zadeh. 
wrote  the  Annals  of  the  Reign  of  Soliman  I.  from  A.H.  926  (1520),  to  974 
(1566).    His  work  is  known  by  the  title  of  Tarikhi  Dgelalzadeh  ai>!j!5U-  g^li". 
Selaniki  succeeded  him.   His  history  commences  with  the  year  of  the  Hejira  971,  Seiamki. 
answering  to  A.  D.  1563;  and  concludes  A.  H.  1008  (1599).    Both  these  works, 
as  well  as  the  Tadg  al  Tavarikh,  forming  the  earlier  Annals  of  the  Ottoman 
Empirej  are  still  in  manuscript ;  but  the  succeeding  historians  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  press.    The  first  of  these  is  Naima,  the  Imperial  Historiographer.  Naima. 
His  Annals  extend  from  A.H.  1000  (1591),  to  A.H  1070  (1659).     This  work 
issued  from  the  Press  of  Constantinople  A.H.  1147,  corresponding  to  A.D.  1734. 
It  is  in  two  folio  volumes,  and  is  entitled  Kitab  Tarikh  Naima  1»juS  £.JJ  l-JjS. 

(b)  Compare  it  with  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  XII.  chap.  68. 
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To  the  first  volume,  the  Editor,  Ibrahim,  has  prefixed  an  excellent  Preface.  It 
commences  with  philosophic  reflections  upon  the  causes  of  the  rise,  the  power, 
and  the  decay  of  empires.  It  shews  the  utility  of  the  general  study  of  History ; 
and  discusses  with  elegance  various  points  relating  to  the  work.  The  Annals  of 
Naima  are  written  with  elegance  and  perspicuity ;  the  events  of  each  year  and 
reign  succeeding  each  other  in  chronological  succession.  His  accounts  of  the  acts 
and  policy  of  other  nations  is  also  curious  and  interesting ;  and  Naima  and  his 

Kashid  TcheieM  continuators  are  capable  of  throwing  much  light  on  the  history  of  Europe.  Rashid 
continues  the  thread  of  Naima's  relations ;   and  carries  the  history  of  the  Otto- 
mans from  A.H.  1071  (1060),  down  to  1134  (1721).    The  Tarikhi  Rashid  Efendi 
iXiil  'fJS  issued  from  the  Imperial  Press  in  1734 ;  and,  with  its  con- 

tinuation by  Tchelebi  Zadeh,  to  A.H.  1141  (1728),  formed  two  folio  volumes. 
The  accounts  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  embassies  of  the  various  nations, 
and  the  characters  of  the  eminent  men  and  princes  who  flourished  during  the 
period  of  these  Annals,  are  well  worthy  of  perusal.  The  Journal  of  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Paris  is  given  entire,  and  is  not  among  the  least 
entertaining  of  its  contents. 

Sami,  Sbagir,        Sami,  Shaffir,  and  Subhi,  appear  next  in  succession,  as  Imperial  Annalists. 

and  Subhi.  .  . 

The  history  of  the  first  of  these  begins  with  the  year  that  Tchelebi  Zadeh 
concludes,  and  the  last  continues  the  narrative  of  events  down  to  A.H.  1156 
(1743).  They  commence  with  a  short  statement  of  the  situation  of  Persia;  and 
relate  the  events  of  the  insurrection  against  Ahmed  III.,  the  election  of  Mahmud 
his  successor,  the  wars  and  victories  of  the  Osmanlis,  and  the  taking  of  Belgrade ; 
concluding  with  the  arrival  of  Aluned  Pasha,  the  High  Admiral,  at  Constantinople. 
These  three  authors  were  printed  A.H.  1198  (1787). 
izzi.  The  continuator  of  the  preceding  historians  was  Izzi :  he  brings  the  Annals  of 

the  Osmanlis  down  to  the  year  A.H.  1166(1751).  The  Tarikhi  Izzi  ^jc  jcJS 
was  printed  at  Constantinople  A.H.  1199  (1784),  uniformly  with  the  annals  which 
precede  it. 

Yasif.  The  most  recent  of  the  Public  Annalists  of  the  Porte  is  Ahmed  Vasif  Efendi. 

He  is  the  continuator  of  the  History  of  Izzi.  The  First  Part  of  his  work  contains 
the  Annals  of  the  Osinanlis  from  the  year  A.H.  1166  (1752),  to  1182  (1768). 
The  second  continues  the  history  of  the  events  to  A.H.  1189  (1775).  The 
account  of  Poland  is  very  interesting ;  as  well  as  the  revolt  of  Ali  Bey,  and 
the  war  which  was  terminated  in  1774  by  the  Peace  of  Kainardgik.    The  Tarikhi 

Vasif  i  ilij  gylo  issued  from  the  Imperial  Press  of  Constantinople  A.H.  1219 

(1804),  in  one  volume  folio,  printed  uniformly  with  the  series  of  preceding 
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historians.  The  style  of  Vasif  is  pure  and  unaffected,  and  less  encumbered  with 
orientalism  than  most  of  his  predecessors.  The  correctness  and  fidelity  of  his 
relations  render  his  history  a  valuable  work,  and  an  important  addition  to  the 
Annalists  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Besides  the  historians  of  the  empire,  there  are  numerous  other  histories  in  the 
language  of  the  Osmanlis.  Ali  Mohammed  Efendi  wrote  an  excellent  account 
of  the  Turks,  from  their  earliest  times  to  A. H.  1004  (1595).  Betchevi  is  the 
author  of  a  valuable  history,  from  the  reign  of  Soliman  the  Great,  1520,  to  the 
death  of  MuradlV.,  1639.  Molana  Idris,  an  elegant  and  accurate  historian,  wrote 
the  Hesht  behisht  c^£.£J  the  Annals  of  Eight  Ottoman  Reigns,  in  Persian. 

The  celebrated  Hadgi  Khalifeh,  or  Katib  Tchelebi,  was  the  author  of  several  Hadgi  Khalifeh, 
excellent  historical  works.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  1589-1657. 
writers  that  the  Ottoman  empire  has  produced.  Besides  being  perfect  master 
of  the  languages  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  he  was  well  skilled  in  French,  Italian,  and 
Latin  ;  and  he  translated  several  works  from  those  languages.  His  geographical 
treatises  are  highly  esteemed  ';  and  his  Kieshef  Uzxunun  °,  the  foundation  of 
D'Herbelot's  "  Bibliotheque  Orientale,"  is  a  valuable  Bibliographical  Dictionary 
and  Encyclopaedia  of  Eastern  Learning.  As  an  historian,  Hadgi  Khalifeh  is 
known  by  five  valuable  works.  The  Tarikhi  Kebiri  and  Tarikhi  Saghiri,  both 
called  Fezlikeh  <x£Ii\j,  are  two  of  his  best  productions  :  the  former,  written 
in  Arabic,  is  a  Universal  History,  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  of  the  Hejira 
1065(1654):  the  latter  is  in  Turkish,  and  extends  from  the  year  1000  of  the 
Hejira  (A.D.  1589)  down  to  the  same  period.  "  The  History  of  the  Maritime 
Wars  of  the  Ottomans'" d  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  productions.  This  work 
contains  an  account  of  the  naval  affairs  of  the  Ottomans,  from  their  earliest 
times.  It  relates  the  naval  glories  of  the  reign  of  Soliman,  in  glowing 
colours ;  and  the  accounts  of  the  famous  Khair-eddin  or  Barbarossa,  and  the 
Genoese  Admiral,  Andrea  Doria,  are  highly  curious.  The  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical descriptions  of  the  theatre  of  war  are  well  detailed  :  among  the  rest, 
is  a  vivid  sketch  of  "  the  City  of  the  Waters  :"  it  is  as  follows  : — 

(c)  yj^Aall  _}  l—jyWl  ^g.«U        y^ilall  i— "  The  Test  of  Knowledge  in  Bibliography  and 
Science." 

hXi\  &as?.  The  First  Part  of  this  interesting  work  has  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  was  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee  :  Lond.  1831.  The  Second  is  in 
progress  for  publication. 

/ 
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"  Venice  is  a  large  city,  built  upon  sixty  small  islands  in  a  corner  of  the 
sea,  like  a  lake.  Its  waters  ebb  and  flow  every  six  hours ;  and  some  of  the  isles 
are  raised,  like  ramparts,  to  prevent  the  water  from  overflowing.  This  city  has 
three  or  four  passages  to  the  sea ;  and  although  it  is  not  guarded  by  walls 
and  towers,  its  being  so  completely  surrounded  by  water  renders  it  quite  safe, 
and  free  from  all  danger.  Between  the  houses  there  are  roads  and  passages,  by 
which  passengers  and  boats  may  pass  from  house  to  house.  Over  the  waters 
there  are  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  bridges,  both  of  stone  and  wood.  The 
largest  of  these  roads  they  call  a  Canal :  it  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  and 
over  it  there  is  a  wonderful  bridge.  Eight  thousand  vessels  are  constantly  in 
motion,  some  of  which  are  ornamented  with  covers,  and  these  they  call  gondolas. 
The  circumference  of  the  city  is  nearly  eight  miles,  and  its  principal  streets  are 
sixty-four  in  number.  The  public  and  private  buildings  are  excessively  grand 
and  ornamental,  especially  the  Church  dedicated  to  one  of  the  Four  Evangelists, 
called  St.  Marco,  and  is  an  astonishing  building.  It  is  adorned  with  the  most 
valuable  and  expensive  stones,  and  its  interior  is  gilt  with  pure  gold.  In  the 
Treasury,  which  they  say  is  a  sacred  deposit,  there  are  kept  the  most  costly  and 
precious  articles  ;  and  affirming  that  the  city,  with  all  its  castles  and  ships,  belongs 
to  it,  the  priests  have  shackled  these  fools,  and  by  this  artifice  have  brought 
under  their  power  all  the  Christians,  small  and  great.  The  city  has  three  fine 
market-places,  all  adjoining  each  other :  in  the  square  of  the  principal  one  is  the 
above-mentioned  church :  and  close  to  the  quay  there  are  two  massy  columns, 
upon  one  of  which  is  set  up  the  standard  of  St.  Marco,  and  upon  the  other  the 
image  of  St.  Theodorus.  On  the  flag  is  represented  a  Lion  with  wings;  by  which, 
and  on  their  coins  also,  they  celebrate  the  valour  of  St.  Marco,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  brave  and  valiant  person.  The  space  between  the  two  columns  is  the 
Hall  of  Justice.  The  centre  of  the  city  they  call  the  Arsenal,  which  has  a  spacious 
building  ;  and  being  two  miles  in  circumference,  it  forms  a  strong  castle.  Here 
naval  armaments  and  cannons  are  daily  manufactured  and  repaired;  and  the 
wrecks  of  fleets,  the  arms  taken  from  pirates,  old  vessels,  and  colours,  being 
deposited  in  this  place,  are  exhibited  to  visitors.  The  population  of  Venice  is 
estimated  to  be  three  hundred  thousand ;  and  it  is  divided  into  three  classes. 
Those  of  the  first  are  called  Patricii,  and  correspond  to  our  Meshaiekh.  To  these 
belong  the  management  of  the  State  and  the  affairs  of  Government.  Their  prin- 
cipal is  called  Doye,  which  signifies  "  Duke."  He  enters  into  all  questions  of  law, 
but  has  not  a  power  to  act  until  he  has  the  voice  of  the  people.  Amongst  the 
Christians,  a  Duke  corresponds  to  the  Begler-Beg  of  the  Mussulmans  ;  except  the 
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former  has  his  own  coin.  Those  constituting  the  second  class  are  called  Istadinu 
(Citadini) ;  and  to  them  are  committed  civil  affairs,  customs,  and  education.  The 
third  class  is  composed  of  merchants  and  artisans.  In  former  times,  the  power  of 
this  people  was  vested  in  a  Consul ;  but  in  the  year  555  from  the  Birth  of  Christ 
(upon  whom  he  peace  !)  it  was  committed  to  a  Tribune,  or  Chief  of  a  tribe  ;  and  this 
government  continued  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  years,  till,  in  A.D.  707,  it  became 
a  Dukedom ;  so  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  Dukedom  to  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  this  book,  which  is  A.H.  1067  (1656),  is  a  period  of  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  years." 

Among  the  historical  works  of  Hadgi  Khalifeh,  his  Tarikhi  Kostantinieh  and 
Takvimi  Tavarikh  must  not  be  omitted.  The  former  of  these  is  a  History  of  Con- 
stantinople, from  the  conquest  of  Mohammed  II.  The  latter  are  excellent  and 
valuable  chronological  tables.  The  Dgihan  Numa  l*J  {J^-,  or  "  View  of  the 
World,"  is  another  of  this  talented  author's  productions.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
geographical  works  of  the  Osmanlis  ;  and  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  accuracy,  and 
the  scientific  and  historical  research  it  displays6. 

The  Osmanlis  have  several  curious  and  valuable  accounts  of  voyages  and 
travels.  One  of  their  best  productions  on  this  subject  is  the  Mirat  al  Memalik* 
CAiL^J]  c_jl^o  or  "  Mirror  of  Kingdoms  a  personal  narrative  of  the  voyages  and  Katibi  Roumi, 
travels  of  Sidi  Ali  benHussain,  commonly  called  Katibi  Roumi.  The  author  was  1553^1556. 
Capudan,  or  Admiral,  during  the  reign  of  Soliman  the  Great,  a  period  when  the 
naval  power  of  the  Ottomans  was  acknowledged  by  all  Europe.  Having  received 
orders  to  take  the  command  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  consisting  of  fifteen  ships,  he 
hastened  to  Basra,  where  he  joined  his  squadron,  and  set  sail  for  Suez  :  but, 
either  being  unacquainted  with  the  track,  or  ignorant  of  the  monsoons,  he  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  fleet,  and  was  driven  upon  the  western  coast  of  India.  In 
returning  to  Constantinople,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  way,  overland,  through 
Hind,  Sind,  Zabulestan,  Badakhshan,  Transoxania,  Kharism,  Kaptchak,  and  Asia 
Minor.  After  innumerable  difficulties,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Constantinople, 
having  spent  about  three  years  in  the  journey ;  and  his  travels  and  adventures 

(e)  There  is  an  Italian  Translation  of  the  Takvimi,  by  Jean  Rinaldo  Carli :  Venice,  1697.  M.  Norberg 
translated  the  Dgihan  Numa  into  Latin  :  it  is  entitled  "  Geographia  Orientalis,  ex  Turcico  in  Latinum 
versa:  Lond.  Goth.  1818. 

(f)  Von  Hammer  has  given  a  notice  of  this  work,  with  some  extracts,  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  Bombay 
Society's  Transactions:  and  M.  Diez  has  translated  it  entire;  Berlin,  1815.  See  Jour.  As.  (Ancien), 
torn.  IX.  p.  27  et  seq. 
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during  this  period  form  the  subject  of  the  Mirat  al  Memalik.  It  is  a  very 
entertaining  work ;  and  for  its  historical,  statistical,  and  geographical  relations,  is 
highly  esteemed.  This  author  also  wrote  a  description  of  the  Indian  Seas, 
entitled  Mohit  or  "  The  Ocean  and  an  astronomical  work,  entitled  Mirati 
Kainat  uljLuK  cul^o  "  The  Mirror  of  the  Universe.1' 
HviiaEfendi,        The  Travels  of  Evlia  Efendi,  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Tarikhi  Seiah  Evlia  Efendi, 

A.D.  1634.  ..4i.i      |  ...  .  ,  ,     ,  r  _  •.  . 

^iXol  Ujj]  j?.jb  is  another  work  of  great  interest.  The  author  is  an  amusing 

and  instructive  writer ;  and  his  work  contains  an  account  of  the  antiquities  and 
topography  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  of  his  travels  through  Turkey  and 
Tatary.  He  wrote  about  A.D.  1634.  The  learned  Von  Hammer,  to  whom 
Oriental  Literature  is  under  so  many  obligations,  has  undertaken  the  translation 
of  this  work  into  English ;  a  task  which  his  well-known  abilities  render  him  every 
way  capable  of  performing. 
The  Sciences.  Though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Osmanlis  are  inferior  to  the  European 
nations  in  the  Sciences,  they  have  been  far  from  neglecting  the  study,  and  they 
possess  numerous  treatises  on  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  Algebra,  and  Physics. 
In  Philosophy  they  have  all  the  speculative  knowledge  that  the  Greeks  and 
Arabians  were  masters  of;  but  in  Experimental  Science  they  have  made  but 
little  progress.  In  Moral  Philosophy,  however,  and  in  treatises  on  the  Art  of 
Government  and  Political  Economy,  the  Osmanlis  particularly  excel ;  which  is 
the  more  surprising,  as  our  ideas  of  the  Turks  and  then*  polity  would  lead 
us  to  imagine  quite  the  contrary. 

From  their  earliest  periods,  the  Osmanlis  possessed  the  best  masters  of 
astronomical  science.  Salaheddin,  or  Kadi  Zadeh  Roumi,  was  an  excellent 
astronomer  and  mathematician.  He  was  born  at  Prusa,  in  the  reign  of  Murad  I. ; 
and  became  the  preceptor  of  the  celebrated  Ulugh  Beg,  under  whose  patronage 
he  commenced  the  Zidg,  or  Astronomical  Tables  which  bear  the  name  of  that 
Prince.  He  died  before  their  completion;  and  the  work  was  finished  by  liis 
son,  Ali  Kushdgi.  Mustafa  ben  Ali,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Soliman,  was 
the  author  of  several  much-esteemed  astronomical  productions.  Mohammed 
Darandeli  composed  the  excellent  Ephemerides,  entitled  Ruz  Nameh  <Ccli  j^,  which 
contains  perpetual  tables  of  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  minute  of  each  lunation, 
and  a  variety  of  information  essential  to  astronomical  accuracy.  There  are  a 
multitude  of  astronomical  works  in  Turkish,  many  of  which  display  great  science. 
In  most  of  the  mosques  of  Constantinople,  solar  quadrants  are  found,  fitted  for 
taking  observations ;  and  astrolabes,  telescopes,  and  other  astronomical  instru- 
ments of  their  own  manufacture,  are  in  frequent  use,  some  of  which  are 
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extremely  well  constructed.  They  have  even  the  honour  of  invention;  and 
Hadgi  Khalifeh  records,  in  his  chronological  tables,  that  in  the  year  A.  H.  987, 
a  Turk,  named  Tashieddin,  invented  a  beautiful  instrument  for  observing  the 
'  stars.  Mathematics,  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic,  are  considered  by 
the  Osmanlis  among  the  necessary  acquirements  of  a  man  of  education;  and 
a  course  of  Hindeseh  v'al  Hisab  <X*Mt£ia>,  which  comprises  these  sciences, 

forms  a  portion  of  the  studies  to  which  their  schools  are  devoted.  Bajazet  II. 
was  much  attached  to  geometrical  and  astronomical  studies,  which  he  cultivated 
under  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Salaheddin.  In  the  science  of  Numbers 
their  proficiency  is  very  great ;  and  the  facility  with  which  their  calculations 
are  performed  has  been  frequently  noticedg.  On  these  subjects  they  possess 
many  excellent  works.  The  Philosophical  productions  of  the  Osmanlis  are  very 
numerous.  Their  Speculative  and  Metaphysical  writings,  Hikmet  ve  Kelam 
Cl-^*-  are  similar  to  those  which  issued  from  our  Schools  during  the  reign 
of  the  Aristotelian  Philosophy ;  and,  like  them,  have  usually  a  Theological  cast. 
The  light  of  Newton,  and  the  Philosophy  of  modern  times,  has  not  yet  shed  its 
full  lustre  over  the  empire  of  the  Ottoman  t  though,  to  their  honour,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  that  Raghib  Pasha — the  talented  Vizir  of  Osman  III.  and  his  successor, 
Mustafa — the  cotemporary  of  that  illustrious  philosopher,  sought  to  procure  a 
translation  of  his  Philosophical  system11.  Their  Moral  Philosophy,  which  is 
termed  Adeb  u_>i)1 ,  is  however  a  science  on  which  the  Osmanlis  seem  to  have 
bestowed  some  of  then*  best  energies  :  it  is  the  subject  of  many  excellent  and 
valuable  treatises.  Their  mode  of  conveying  the  principles  of  Morals  by  means 
of  imaginative  discourses  and  apologues,  adds  great  force  and  beauty  to  the  senti- 
ments ;  and  strewing  the  path  of  Knowledge  with  flowers,  it  renders  its  acquisi- 
tion at  once  agreeable  and  impressive.  An  elegant  work  of  this  nature  is  the 
Humaiun  Nameh  <SU>1>  It  is  written  in  mingled  prose  and  verse,  and  is 

one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Turkish  language  that  its  literature 
can  produce.    It  was  composed  by  Ali  Tchelebi,  for  Sultan  Soliman  I.,  to  whom  it 

(s)  "  lis  calculent  tres  rapidement  par  une  methode  simple  et  fort  courte.  En  quelques  minutes  de 
temps,  ils  font,  sur  un  quarre  de  papier,  un  compte  que  nous  ne  ferions  pas  sur  quatres  feuilles  en  deux 

heures  Notre  Arithmetique  gagneroit  a  la  traduction  de  quelques  livres  Arabes  et .  Turcs,  qui 

traitent  savamment  et  sommairement  de  cette  matiere." — Toderini  de  la  Lit,  des  Turcs.  Cournand.  Vol.  I. 
p.  90.  Par.  1789. 

(h)  "  Reflexions  sur  l'etat  critique  actuel  de  la  puissance  Ottomane,"  without  place  or  date. — 
Toderini,  ib.  p.  118,  ascribes  it  to  "  le  savant  et  erudit  Eugenius,  archeveque  de  la  Nouvelle  Russieet  de 
l'Esclavonic." 
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is  dedicated  :  there  is  also  a  poetical  version  by  Gelali,  by  command  of  Bajazet  II. : 
the  former  is,  however,  the  most  esteemed.  The  Humaiun  Nameh  is  formed  upon 
the  model  of  a  work  whose  excellence  is  evidenced  by  its  existence  in  almost 
every  language,  ancient  and  modern — the  Fables  of  Pilpay.  Upon  tins,  Ali 
Tchelebi  has  raised  a  system  of  Ethics,  couched  in  a  series  of  amusing  tales  and 
fables,  inculcating  various  principles  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  teeming  with 
beauties  of  thought  and  language. 

Nabi  Efendi  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy, 
written  as  a  book  of  advice  to  his  son.  It  is  a  beautiful  work,  and  justly  merits 
the  high  estimation  in  winch  it  is  held.  I  select  the  following  passages,  as  an 
example  of  his  sentiments  : — "  Consecrate,  my  son,  the  aurora  of  thy  reason  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  they  are  an  infinite  resource. 
They  form  the  mind ;  they  polish  the  understanding  ;  they  instruct  man  in  Ins 
duties.  By  their  means  we  obtain  honour  and  dignity  :  they  delight  and  amuse 
us  in  prosperity :  they  become  our  consolation  in  adversity.  Were  I  to  endeavour 
to  detail  all  the  advantages  they  include,  my  task  would  be  endless.  But  without 
continued  application,  in  vain  is  it  that  you  seek  to  acquire  Science  :  she  is  the 
daughter  of  labour ;  and  by  its  means  alone  can  you  obtain  possession  of  her. 
Endeavour,  O  my  son !  to  adorn  your  mind  with  every  kind  of  knowledge :  it 
becomes  necessary,  on  innumerable  occasions,  in  the  career  of  life.  How  im- 
mense is  the  difference  between  the  learned  and  the  ignorant ! — the  most  brilliant 
luminary  compared  with  the  thickest  darkness ;  life  with  death  ;  existence  with 
nonentity.  These  but  feebly  express  the  interval  which  separates  the  man  of 
education  and  he  who  possesses  it  not.  Ignorance  is  the  empoisoned  source, 
from  which  flow  all  the  evils  which  afflict  the  world :  blind  Superstition,  Irreligion, 
and  Barbarism,  destroyer  of  the  Arts,  march  at  its  side  :  shame,  contempt,  and 
vulgarity,  pursue  its  footsteps  Apply  thy  mind  diligently  also  to  Philo- 
sophy ;  nor  neglect  reading  the  best  authors :  for  the  eagle  soars  not  aloft 
without  the  assistance  of  wings  :  the  shell  which  contains  the  pearl  is  found  not 
on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  but  lies  hid  among  the  thousand  perils  of  the  deep." 

The  style  of  Nabi  Efendi  is  pure  and  elegant ;  and  his  prose,  as  well  as  his 
poetical  compositions,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  Turkish  author.  He  was  inuch 
esteemed  by  the  Sultan  Mustapha  111.,  who  admitted  liim  to  his  counsels.  After 
the  death  of  this  prince  he  retired  to  Aleppo,  where  he  died.  Mohammed 
Efendi  is  the  author  of  an  esteemed  treatise  on  Morals,  entitled  Adeb  t-_>i>! . 
Ali  ben  Einrallah,  commonly  called  Ebn  al  Khannabi,  composed  a  work  on 
this  subject,  entitled  Akhlak  Elaii,  "the  excellent  Morals:"  it  was  composed 
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for  Ali  Basha,  Vizir  of  Sultan  Soliman.  The  Akhlaki  Dgemal  is  a  similar 
work,  which  was  composed  for  Ilderim  Bazajet,  by  Gemaleddin  Mohammed  al 
Aksarai.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  which  treat  of  the  Duties  of  Man,  as  an 
individual,  in  his  social  state,  in  his  private  relations,  and  in  his  character  of 

citizen.  The  Dguahar  al  Ashraf  <  si -j^y** 1  is  a  much-esteemed  hook  on  Moral 

Philosophy.  It  was  dedicated  by  Sultan  Mohammed  to  his  son  Murad;  and 
was  either  the  work  of  that  Sultan,  or  written  under  his  direction.  The  writings 
of  the  Osmanlis  on  Government  and  Political  Economy  may  also  be  classed 
among  their  works  on  Moral  Philosophy,  the  mode  of  treating  these  subjects 
being  very  similar.  The  principles  advocated  are  illustrated  by  the  maxims 
and  actions  of  ancient  sages  and  monarchs,  in  many  cases  imaginative,  but 
not  the  less  valuable ;  and  these  serve  to  give  a  relish  and  piquancy ;  and  pre- 
vent that  dryness  of  detail,  so  little  agreeable  to  an  Oriental  taste,  which  would 
otherwise  occur.  A  Treatise  on  Government  by  Navali  holds  a  high  rank  among 
the  works  of  this  nature :  it  is  entitled  Ferahnameh  <ul>  ^yi,  and  is  dedicated 
to  one  of  the  sons  of  Murad  III.,  whose  preceptor  the  author  had  been.  The 
virtues  which  a  prince  should  possess,  the  knowledge  he  should  acquire,  and  the 
conduct  he  should  pursue,  are  elegantly  and  ably  displayed  and  illustrated ;  and 
it  concludes  with  enumerating  the  qualities  and  duties  of  a  Minister ;  the  whole 
forming  a  code  of  morals  and  politics  which  the  prince  and  his  servants  might 
peruse  with  advantage.  Mueddin  Zadeh  and  Lufti  Basha  are  the  authors  of 
works  of  similar  character ;  but  the  productions  of  these  two  authors  are  prin- 
cipally addressed  to  the  duties  of  Ministers,  and  the  subordinate  government  of 
the  people. 

A  curious  little  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Government  has  been  translated  by 
M.  Garcin  de  Tassyk.  It  is  entitled  Usoul  al  Hukem  fi  Nizam  al  Alem  j*Xk^1  Jyal 
l»JUi!  j»Qai  ^  "  The  Principles  of  Wisdom  concerning  the  Art  of  Government,"  by 
Ak  Hissari,  who  wrote  about  1595.  This  treatise  is  written  with  a  spirit  of 
freedom  we  could  hardly  expect,  and  forms  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Osmanlis  on  this  subject.    I  have  extracted  a  few  passages  : — 

"  A  country,'1  says  our  author,  "  is  in  a  prosperous  state,  when  justice  is 
exercised  impartially,  and  when  the  police  is  good.  The  Prophet  tells  us,  that  •  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  govern  according  to  equity his  interest  also 
requires  it,  for  justice  is  the  support  of  the  empire.    It  is  said  that  Ardeshir 

0)  j-U!  ill  lijx*      i—jlyiJII  jS>\^- 

(k)  Jour.  As.  (Ancien),  torn.  IV.  p.  213  et  seq. 
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Babegan  remarked,  that  a  monarch  cannot  reign  without  troops.  Now,  soldiers 
cannot  be  procured  without  money,  nor  can  money  be  obtained  if  the  country  be 
not  prosperous  and  flourishing  :  but  a  country  can  only  flourish  under  a  good 
and  just  government ;  consequently,  he  cannot  reign,  except  by  justice.  A  mon- 
arch ought,,  therefore,  to  treat  his  subjects  kindly,  and  govern  them  according 

to  the  rules  of  equity  Three  things  are  frequently  the  causes  producing 

the  downfal  of  a  State :  1.  When  the  sovereign,  carried  away  by  the  love 
of  pleasure,  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  2.  When 
the  ministers,  jealous  of  each  other,  are  divided  in  counsels.  3.  And,  above  all, 
when  the  army  refuses  to  obey ;  and,  conscious  of  impunity,  commits  unbridled 
excesses.    The  duty  of  ministers  is,  to  raise  their  voices,  to  discover  abuses  to  the 

sovereign  :  it  is  the  duty  of  the  monarch  promptly  to  arrest  the  evil  The 

Sages  assure  us,  that,  in  war,  a  man  of  genius  is  of  greater  value  than  a  thousand 
soldiers ;  for  a  soldier,  at  most,  can  kill  but  ten  or  twenty  persons,  but  a  man 
of  genius  may,  by  his  skilful  measures,  overcome  a  large  army.  '  War  is  only 
art  and  stratagem,'  says  the  Prophet.  Less  confidence,  therefore,  should  be 
placed  in  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers,  than  in  the  conduct  and  ability  of  the 
general." 

A  work  on  the  subject  of  Government  was  among  the  number  of  the  earliest 
productions  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Press.  It  is  entitled,  Usoul  al  Hukem  fi  Nizam 
ul  Umem  ^  ^=z*\         1  "  The  Principles  of  Wisdom  on  the  Government 

of  Nations,"  and  was  from  the  pen  of  Ibrahim  Efendi.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  In  the  first,,  the  author  treats  of  the  necessity  of  good  government.  He 
speaks  of  the  administration  of  justice,  its  officers,  and  of  the  different  systems  of 
Legislation.  The  second  relates  to  territory,  and  its  extension  and  decrease  ;  the 
necessity  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  geography,  in  relation  to  military  science ; 
and  lastly,  of  the  advantage  of  discipline  in  the  troops.  The  third  part  displays  the 
military  art,  as  practised  by  the  Christian  Powers ;  the  difference  between  ancient 
and  modern  warfare ;  the  tactics  which  military  commanders  should  employ, 
and  the  rules  which  they  should  observe.  The  author  makes  excellent  re  flections 
on  all  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats ;  and  bestows  an  unprejudiced  applause  on 
the  discipline  and  conduct  of  the  Franks;  highly  censuring  many  of  the  customs  of 
the  Osmanlis,  particularly  the  deposing  a  Vizir  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
a  battle.  It  was  this  work  that  first  gave  the  Osmanlis  a  true  notion  of  European 
government  and  tactics,  and  led  to  those  great  and  important  changes  which 

(')  Constantinople,  A.H.  i  144  (1731),  sm.  4to.    The  Baron  Reviczki  translated  it  into  French. 
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the  unfortunate  but  illustrious  Selim  and  the  present  talented  Sultan  have 
introduced  into  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Ibrahim  derived  much  information 
respecting  European  tactics  from  Count  Bonneval;  who  became  a  convert  to 
the  faith  of  Mohammed,  under  the  name  of  Ahmed  Basha ;  and  died  a  Captain  of 
Bombardiers,  in  the  service  of  the  Porte m. 

If  the  Osmanlis  are  our  inferiors  in  the  depth  of  scientific  research  in  the  Belles  The  B(;iles 

.     .  Lettres. 

Lettres,  they  do  not  yield  to  us  the  palm  of  superiority.  In  poetry  they  display 
great  genius  and  taste ;  and  all  classes  are  its  ardent  admirers.  To  so  great  a 
degree  has  the  love  of  poetic  composition  been  carried,  that  there  is  no  grade  of 
society  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  but  has  contributed  towards  it  :  the  Ladies,  the 
Sultan,  his  Ministers,  Doctors,  Soldiers — all  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  culti- 
vation of  poetry ;  and  the  Divans,  or  Poetical  Collections  of  above  six  hundred 
Authors,  are  existing  evidences  of  the  taste  of  the  Osmanlis  for  the  productions 
of  the  Muse.  It  cannot  be  imagined,  that,  among  so  great  a  number  of  poets,  all 
should  have  arrived  at  excellence  :  every  nation  has  its  bad  writers,  and  the  Turks 
are  not  an  exception :  but  there  are  some  of  their  poetic  compositions  which,  in 
imagination,  beauty,  and  delicacy,  can  compete  with  the  productions  of  any 
Oriental  nation,  and  which  will  amply  compensate  the  admirer  of  Eastern  poetry, 
should  he  find  the  remainder  dull  and  insipid  n.  In  a  country  where  the  state  of 
female  education  is  so  much  below  even  our  level,  it  is  no  less  surprising  than 
creditable  to  the  sex,  to  find  women  shaking  from  their  minds  the  fetters  of  the 
Seraglio,  and  displaying  their  powers  in  the  arena  of  Literature.  The  Sappho  of 
the  Osmanlis  is  Fitnet,  daughter  of  the  Mufti  Esaad  Efendi.  Her  Divan  is  a  col- 
lection of  beautiful  poems  of  great  taste  and  feeling,  the  offspring  of  a  vivid  and 

(m)  The  Tomb  of  this  singular  man  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  :  it  bears 
.a  Turkish  Inscription,  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  GOD  IS  ETERNAL. 
MAY  GOD,  GREAT  AND  GLORIOUS  TOWARDS  TRUE  BELIEVERS, 
GIVE  PEACE  TO  THE  DECEASED,  AHMED  BASHA, 
CHIEF  OF  BOMBARDIERS,    A.  H.  1160  (,1747)!" 

(n)  "  lis  (les  Ottomans)  ne  cedent  ni  aux  Arabes,  ni  aux  Persans,  dans  les  Sciences  et  dans  les 
Belles  Lettres  communes  a  ces  trois  nations  et  qu'ils  les  cultivent  presque  des  le  commencement  de  leur 
Empire  ...  lis  ont  aussi  des  historiens  tres  celebres  et  tres  exacts  des  actions  de  leur  Sultans,  et  Ton 
peut  compter  une  marque  de  la  delicatesse  de  leur  esprit,  le  nombre  considerable  de  leur  poetes  qui 
montoit  a  cinq  cens  quatre  vingts  dix,  vers  la  fin  du  siecle  passe  comme  on  le  voit  par  l'histoire  qu'un  de 
leurs  ecrivains  publia  en  ce  tems-la.  Car  en  quelque  nation  que  ce  soit,  la  poesie  a  cela  par  dessus  la 
prose,  qu'elle  s'exprime  plus  noblement,  et  qu'elle  depeint  les  choses  avec  des  couleurs  plus  vives,  ce  qui 
ne  peut  partir  que  de  la  politesse  et  de  la  delicatesse  de  l'esprit." — Galland.  Pref.  a  D'Herbelot. 

K 
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poetic  imagination.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Corinnas  are  not  wanting:  and 
though  the  Harem  now  conceal  the  female  talent  of  the  Osmanlis,  the  Divan  of 
Fitnet  is  an  able  representative  of  the  genius  of  her  sex.  It  is  to  the  Turkish 
Ladies  that  a  poetic  and  mysterious  language  owes  its  birth — "  the  Language  of 
Flowers,"  rivalling  the  Hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  in  effectually  resisting  the  profa- 
nation of  the  uninitiated,  and  poetic,  not  only  in  its  rhymes,  but  in  its  Oriental 
imagery  and  allusions.  This  language  was  first  rendered  celebrated  in  Europe 
by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.  Her  Ladyship  makes  the  following  remarks 
on  a  Love-letter  in  this  language : — "  You  see  this  Letter  is  all  in  verse  :  and  I  can 
assure  you  there  is  much  fancy  shewn  in  the  choice  of  them,  as  in  the  most 
studied  expressions  of  our  Letters ;  there  being,  I  believe,  a  million  of  verses 
designed  for  this  use.  There  is  no  colour,  no  flower,  no  weed,  no  fruit,  herb, 
pebble,  or  feather,  that  has  not  a  verse  belonging  to  it ;  and  you  may  quarrel, 
reproach,  or  send  letters  of  passion,  friendship,  or  civility,  or  even  of  news, 
without  ever  inking  your  fingers."  The  "  Language  of  Flowers,"  as  it  is  termed, 
to  which  Lady  Montague  thus  alludes,  is  a  system  of  poetic  hieroglyphics ;  in 
which  the  objects  are  not  appropriated  to  the  ideas  they  represent  on  account  of 
any  thing  in  their  nature,  but  are  merely  keys  to  certain  verses  with  which  the 
name  of  the  object  rhymes.  Thus,  a  thread,  in  Turkish  V^-Wo!  iplik,  is  the  key 
and  representative  of  t^Xu^  l&w  \^Jd  i!)<fj^M  surguneh  dek  sana  kustik,  "  Faithful 
to  thee  even  in  exile."    The  pear,  Jyo,l  armoud,  expresses  dye!  ^  l&  yj  vir  baha 

bir  oumoud,  "  Give  me  some  hope."  Silk,  j*j£y!  ibrishim — ^ydJU'  allahah 
kaldi  ishim,"!  leave  my  destiny  to  God."  The  clove,  Jiiy>  karemfil,  has  the 
following  verses  appropriate  to  it : 

J£  CJjltf  ^  Ji  jy  &j]j>  ^  JAJ>" 

Karemfil  sen  kararun  yok ;         Guntcheh  gul  sen  timarun  yok ; 
Ben  seni  tchokden  severim ;        Senun  benden,  khaberin  yok. 

"  You  are  as  slender  as  this  clove !     You  are  like  an  unblown  rose  ! 
"  I  have  long  loved  you ;    And  you  have  not  known  it." 

It  thus  forms  a  secret,  impenetrable  to  those  who  possess  not  its  key,  which  the 
greatest  ingenuity  could  not  discover.  Von  Hammer,  in  his  Mines  de  l' Orient, 
gives  a  Vocabulary  of  this  "  Language  of  Flowers ;"  and  the  talented  authoress 
I  have  just  quoted  has  translated  a  Love-letter,  which  are  the  only  specimens  we 
possess0. 

(°)  Mines  de  V Orient,  torn.  I. — Lady  M.  W.  Montague's  Letters,  Vol.  I.  Letter  xl. 
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Among  the  Royal  poets,  Selim  I.  holds  a  distinguished  place  ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Prince  Dgem,  the  brother  of  Bajazet  II.,  was  the  author  of  a  much-esteemed 
Divan,  and  a  Romance  entitled  Dgemshid  ve  Khorshid  &x&jj=-  j  ,  which  he 

dedicated  to  his  father,  Mohammed  II.  Soliman  II.  wrote  several  poems  in 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabic.  Ahmed  III.  was  much  attached  to  poetry.  He 
composed  a  beautiful  inscription  in  Turkish  verse,  which  was  engraved,  in  letters 
of  gold,  on  a  marble  fountain  he  constructed  at  Constantinople.  Mustafa  III.  fre- 
quently held  poetical  soirees  ;  which  laid  the  foundation  of  an  Academy  of  Poetry, 
to  which  the  best  poets  were  admitted,  after  exhibiting  proofs  of  their  talents ; 
each  receiving  a  title  on  his  admission,  which  he  assumed  in  his  compositions. 

The  oldest  poetic  writer  of  the  Osmanlis  is  Aashik  Pasha,  the  author  of  a 
collection  of  mystic  poetry.  Sheikhi  lived  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Orkhan. 
Baki,  Nefi,  Mesihi,  Nedgati,  Kasim,  Fozouli,  Misri,  Kemal  Pasha  Zadeh,  and 
Letifi,  are  considered  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  poets.  Nabi 
Efendi,  Raghib  Pasha,  and  Seid  Reefet,  hold  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
modern.  The  reign  of  Bajazet  II.  was  one  of  the  brightest  epochs  of  Turkish 
poetry  :  some  of  the  finest  poets  of  the  Osmanlis  flourished  under  his  protection ; 
and  Mesihi,  Nedgati,  Afitabi,  Bassiri,  Gelali,  Hamdi,  and  Kemal  Pasha  Zadeh, 
were  distinguished  among  his  Court.  An  Ode  of  the  first  of  these  authors, 
Mesihi,  quoted  by  Sir  William  Jones,  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  his  style.  I 
subjoin  a  translation. 

i. 

"  Listen  to  the  tale  of  the  nightingale — that  the  vernal  season  approaches.  The  spring  has 
formed  a  bower  of  joy  in  every  grove  where  the  almond-tree  sheds  its  silver  blossoms.  Be 
joyful !  be  full  of  mirth  !  for  the  spring  season  passes  soon  away  -.  it  will  not  last. 

ii. 

"  The  groves  and  hills  are  again  adorned  with  all  kinds  of  flowers :  a  pavilion  of  roses,  as 
the  seat  of  pleasure,  is  raised  in  the  garden.  Who  knows  which  of  us  may  be  alive  when 
the  fair  season  ends  ?  Be  joyful,  therefore !  be  full  of  mirth !  for  the  spring  season  passes 
soon  away  :  it  will  not  last. 

in. 

"  The  edge  of  the  bower  is  filled  with  the  light  of  Ahmed  among  the  plants :  the 
fortunate  tulips  represent  his  Companions.  Come,  O  people  of  Mohammed!  this  is  the 
season  of  enjoyment.  Be  joyful !  be  full  of  mirth  !  for  the  spring  season  passes  soon  away : 
it  will  not  last. 

IV. 

"  Again  the  dew  glitters  on  the  leaves  of  the  lily,  like  the  sparkling  of  a  bright  scimeter : 
the  dew-drops  fall  through  the  air,  on  the  garden  of  roses.     Listen  to  me  !  listen  to  me  !  if 
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thou  desirest  to  be  delighted.  Be  joyful !  be  full  of  mirth !  for  the  spring  season  passes 
soon  away  :  it  will  not  last. 

v. 

"  The  roses  and  tulips  are  like  the  blooming  cheeks  of  beautiful  maids,  in  whose  ears 
hang  varied  gems,  like  drops  of  dew :  deceive  not  thyself  by  thinking  that  these  charms  will 
have  a  long  duration.  Be  joyful !  be  full  of  mirth  !  for  the  spring  season  passes  soon  away  : 
it  will  not  last. 

VI. 

"  Tulips,  roses,  and  anemonies,  appear  in  the  garden :  the  showers  and  sun-beams,  like 
sharp  lancets,  tinge  the  banks  with  the  colour  of  blood.  Be  joyful !  be  full  of  mirth  !  for 
the  spring  season  passes  soon  away :  it  will  not  last. 

VII. 

"  The  time  is  passed  in  which  the  plants  were  sick,  and  the  rose-bud  hung  its  thoughtful 
head  on  its  bosom :  the  season  comes,  in  which  mountains  and  rocks  are  coloured  with  tulips. 
Be  joyful !  be  full  of  mirth  !  for  the  spring  season  passes  soon  away :  it  will  not  last. 

VIII. 

"  Every  morning  the  clouds  shed  gems  over  the  rose  beds :  the  breath  of  the  gale  is  full  of 
Tatarian  musk.  Be  not  neglectful  of  thy  duty,  through  too  great  love  of  the  world.  Be 
joyful !  be  full  of  mirth !  for  the  spring  season  passes  soon  away  :  it  will  not  last. 

IX. 

"  The  sweetness  of  the  rose-bed  has  made  the  air  so  fragrant,  that  the  dew,  before  it  falls, 
is  changed  into  rose-water :  the  sky  has  spread  a  pavilion  of  bright  clouds  over  the  garden. 
Be  joyful !  be  full  of  mirth !  for  the  spring  season  passes  soon  away :  it  will  not  last. 

x. 

"  Whoever  thou  art,  know  that  the  black  gusts  of  autumn  had  seized  the  garden ;  but  the 
King  of  the  World  again  appeared,  dispensing  justice  to  all :  in  his  reign,  the  happy  cup- 
bearer desired,  and  obtained,  the  flowing  wine.  Be  joyful !  be  full  of  mirth !  for  the  spring 
season  passes  soon  away :  it  will  not  last. 

XI. 

"  By  these  strains  I  hoped  to  celebrate  this  delightful  valley.  May  they  be  a  memorial  to 
its  inhabitants ;  and  remind  them  of  this  assembly,  and  these  fair  maids  !  Thou  art  a  sweet- 
voiced  nightingale,  O  Mesihi!  when  thou  walkest  with  the  damsels,  whose  cheeks  are 
like  roses.  Be  joyful !  be  full  of  mirth !  for  the  spring  season  soon  passes  away :  it  will 
not  last." 

Kemal  Pasha  Zadeh  is  the  author  of  many  beautiful  poetical  works.  His 
Yussuf  va  Zuleikha  is^j  j  <— suu^  and  his  Nigaristan  {J3*»jX^  are  much  admired. 
The  latter  is  an  elegant  production,  after  the  manner  of  the  Gulistan  and 
Beharistan. 
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Works  of  fiction  and  romantic  tales  are  very  numerous.  Some  of  them  possess 
great  spirit  and  interest;  and  the  wildness  and  originality  of  Oriental  fancy 
give  them  an  indescribable  grace.  We  have  an  excellent  example  of  Eastern 
fiction  in  the  Arabian  Nights ;  which,  even  in  our  translations,  cannot  but  be 
admired.  The  loves  of  Joseph  and  Zuleikha,  the  wife  of  Potiphar ;  of  Khosru  and 
Ferhad,  for  Shirin  or  Irene,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maurice ;  of  Leili  and 
Mejnun ;  and  the  adventures  of  the  ancient  Princes  of  the  East ;  are  the  subjects 
of  many  beautiful  narrations.  The  Tales  of  the  Forty  Vizirs — Kirk  Vizir  Hikaieti 
^LUs-  J}/ ,  Khor  ve  Khaver  ^la-^^i-,  the  Iskender  Nameh  <ulj^(i.iCJ  ,  and 
the  Shah  ve  Guda  !a£  j  ssli,  are  a  few  of  their  best  productions  of  this  kind.  The 
Osmanlis  possess  an  immense  number  of  works  of  the  same  nature ;  many  of 
which  are  from  the  pens  of  their  most  esteemed  writers,  and  are  not  inferior 
to  the  most  admired  compositions  of  their  Oriental  neighbours. 

In  the  adoption  of  the  use  of  the  Press,  the  Turks  have  advanced  beyond  any  OftheTypo. 
of  the  Asiatic  nations.    The  introduction  of  this  powerful  supporter  of  Literature  Ottomans/  6 

AD  1726 

is  placed,  by  Hadgi  Khalifeh,  in  the  year  1 139  A.H.  answering  to  1726  A.D  the 

reign  of  Sultan  Ahmed  III.  The  honour  of  effecting  so  great  a  revolution  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  Ottomans  is  due  to  Ibrahim  Efendi,  a  learned  and  inge- 
nious man,  and  Said  Efendi,  who  was  Secretary  to  the  Turkish  Embassy  sent  by 
Ahmed  to  France.  But  the  chief  credit  is  due  to  the  perseverance  and  industry 
of  Ibrahim.  He  performed  the  difficult  task  of  overcoming  the  religious  scruples 
of  the  Moslems  :  he  awakened  their  attention,  by  a  Treatise  on  the  advantages  of 
the  Art :  his  exertions  gained  the  permission  of  the  Mufti  and  the  Sultan ;  and 
the  cutting  the  matrices  and  founding  the  type,  the  effects  of  his  own  labour  and 
ingenuity,  accomplished  the  task.  Not  contented  with  overcoming  the  prejudices 
of  the  Osmanlis,  and  establishing  the  Imperial  Press  of  Constantinople,  Ibrahim 
diligently  applied  himself  to  augmenting  their  literature.  He  wrote  the  Life  of 
the  celebrated  Hadgi  Khalifeh ;  the  Nizamil  Umem,  a  "  Treatise  on  Government ; " 
and  the  Fiuzati  Magnatisieh,  on  "  the  Use  of  the  Mariner's  Compass  : "  he  edited  the 
Guzevati  Bosnia  ;  and  translated  Krusinski's  History  of  the  Afghans  into  Turkish. 
The  labours  of  this  useful  and  industrious  man  were  nobly  seconded  by  the  Grand 
Vizir,  Ibrahim  Basha ;  whose  talents,  and  the  patronage  he  bestowed  on  the  new 
establishment,  entitle  him  to  an  honourable  place  in  the  Annals  of  Ottoman  Lite- 
rature. Anxious  to  render  the  Imperial  Press  a  permanent  monument  for  the 
improvement  "of  his  nation,  he  appointed  the  principal  men  of  the  State  its 
honorary  officers ;  and  sufficient  funds  were  assigned  for  its  support,  from  the 
Public  Treasury.    Within  two  years  from  the  granting  of  the  Imperial  permis-     a.d.  1728. 
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sion,  the  first  work  issued  from  the  Press  of  Constantinople.  This  was  the 
vankuii.  Arabic  and  Turkish  Dictionary  of  Vankuli,  ^Jf^i  c^iJ  k-Jj£ ,  which  was  in- 
troduced to  the  Osmanlis  as  a  specimen  of  the  newly- adopted  typography. 
This  edition  of  Vankuli1  s  Dictionary  consisted  of  two  volumes,  in  folio  ;  the  first 
containing  666  pages,  the  second  756.  It  commences  with  an  Abridgment 
of  Arabic  Grammar;  after  which  follows  the  Dictionary,  with  all  the  Arabic 
words  explained  in  Turkish,  accompanied  by  the  passages  in  which  they  occur. 
The  original  of  this  work  was  the  Seliah  of  Gevheri,  a  native  of  Farab  in  Tur- 
kestan. His  knowledge  of  Arabic  was  so  great,  that  he  received  the  appellation 
of  Imamul  Loghat,  or  "  The  Prince  of  words/'1  Mohammed  ben  Mustafa,  surnamed 
Vankuli,  of  Van  in  Armenia,  translated  the  Dictionary  of  Gevheri  into  Turkish ; 
and  his  work  is  held  in  great  estimation.  The  published  price  of  this  edition  was, 
by  order  of  the  Court,  thirty-five  piastres  :  it  is  now  become  very  rare. 

The  corrections  of  so  voluminous  a  work  as  Vankuli's  Dictionary  occupying 
a  considerable  time,  Ibrahim,  to  prevent  the  presses  standing  idle,  commenced  two 
Tohfet  ai  Jess  extensive  manuscripts ; — Hadgi  Khalifeh's  "  Maritime  Wars  of  the  Ottomans," 
Jsr^l  ylsuJ  jUXH  kasr5  u_>ll£;  and  his  own  work,  the  Tarikhi  Seiah, 
The  first  of  these  appeared  almost  simultaneously  with  Vankuli's  Dictionary:  the 
latter  was  not  completed  until  some  time  afterwards.  The  "  Maritime  Wars  of 
the  Ottomans  "was  printed  in  one  volume  quarto,  adorned  with  five  geographical 

Tarikhi  Seiaii.  plates,  the  work  of  the  Director  Ibrahim.  The  Tarikhi  Seiah,  or  "  Journal  of  the 
Traveller,"  was  translated  from  the  Latin  of  the  Missionary  Krusinski.  It  con- 
tains the  History  of  the  Invasion  of  Persia  by  the  Afghans,  and  the  Destruction 
of  the  Persian  Dynasty  of  Sefi,  of  which  the  author  was  an  eye-witness.  Ibraliim 
much  unproved  upon  the  original  work  in  this  translation,  and  corrected  many 
errors  in  the  chronology  and  events  which  had  crept  into  the  original.  It  was 
printed  in  the  year  A.H.  1142  (1729),  in  one  small  quarto  volume. 

Tankhi'  Hindi'  The  Tarikhi'  Hindi  Garbi,  ^.f^  &P>  was  tne  next  w°rk  tliat  issued  from 
the  Imperial  Press.  This  is  a  "  History  of  the  West  Indies,11  in  Turkish,  the 
author  of  which  is  unknown :  by  some  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Hadgi  Khalifeh ; 
others  have  considered  Ibraliim  its  author.  It  is  a  curious  book,  embellished 
with  seventeen  plates,  thirteen  of  which  are  descriptive  of  the  natives,  the  animals, 
and  the  plants  of  the  New  World ;  the  other  four  are  geographical  and  astro- 
nomical.    The  author  commences  by  reviewing  the  opinions  of  the  Ancients 

(p)  The  full  title  of  this  work  is  AX»  Uj^JWy  U^^'  J*  'T^M  5**?"/ 
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respecting  the  globe  :  he  then  details  the  expeditions  of  the  Spaniards  and  other 
nations  ;  and  gives  a  particular  description  of  America  and  its  productions. 
Many  of  the  narrations  approach  somewhat  to  the  marvellous ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  an  interesting  work.  It  was  printed  by  Ibrahim  A.H.  1142  (1729), 
and  forms  a  small  quarto  volume  of  182  pages.  A  complete  and  perfect  copy  is 
very  rare. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  preceding  work,  the  Tarikhi  Timur  Tarikhi  Timur. 
Gurkani1,  yjfijf  jy^  &fi>  was  presented  to  the  Osmanlis.  The  author  was 
Nazmi  Zadeh,  an  elegant  and  accomplished  writer,  who  took  the  History  of  Ebn 
Arabshah  for  his  model.  In  this  work,  Timur  is  represented  as  a  cruel  and 
remorseless  tyrant,  staining  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  most  innocent  vic- 
tims— a  monster,  who  rejoiced  in  the  carnage  of  his  species,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  works.  It  consists  of  two  parts  ;  the  principal  of  which  contains  the  History 
of  Timur ;  the  other  that  of  Sultan  Kali,  his  grandson,  an  amiable  young  prince 
of  excessive  prodigality,  whose  love  for  a  lady  of  great  beauty  led  him  into  the 
greatest  misfortunes.  The  style  is  elegant  and  refined ;  but  we  must  not  place 
implicit  faith  in  all  the  narratives,  which  are  frequently  too  much  tinged  with 
national  prejudice.  Nazmi  Zadeh  wrote  his  work  in  1698,  but  revised  and  cor- 
rected the  style  the  following  year.  The  latter  is  the  text  which  Ibrahim  has 
chosen,  to  which  he  has  prefixed  a  Preface  and  a  Table  of  Contents.  It  forms  a 
quarto  volume  of  258  pages. 

The  same  years  with  the  three  preceding  works,  the  Tarikhi  Misr'il  Kadim  Tarikhi Misr. 
vel  Dgedid,  ^,<Wl  3  |»J>Ail  j*a*>  g-fi,  a  "  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Egypt," 
issued  from  the  Press.  The  poet  Soheili,  who  held  an  official  situation  at  Cairo 
about  the  year  1629,  was  the  author.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  small  quarto 
volumes  ;  the  first  consisting  of  130  pages,  and  the  other  of  102.  The  first 
volume,  which  is  dedicated  to  Mustafa,  the  Governor  of  Cairo,  contains  the 
History  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  of  the  Hejira  922,  when 
Sultan  Kansu  was  defeated  by  Selim  I.  near  Aleppo.  The  second  volume,  dedi- 
cated to  Osman  Beg,  Governor  of  Memphis,  is  the  History  of  Modern  Egypt.  It 
relates  the  events  of  Egypt  from  A.H.  922  (1516),  to  A.H.  1038  (1629).  This 
work  is  much  valued;  the  situation  in  which  the  author  was  placed  allowing  him 

(i)  Numerous  authors  have  mistaken  this  appellation,  conceiving  it  to  signify  Georgian.  Von  Hammer 
translates  it  "grand  loup."  Hist.  Ott.  p.  263.  or  J^-jji,  for  it  is  written  both  ways,  is  a  title 

of  Central  Asia,  and  was  given  to  those  who  were  allied  by  marriage  to  the  Emperors  of  China. 
Jour.  As.  (Nouveau),  No.  10. 
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Gulsheni 
Khulil'ah. 


Grammaire 
Turque. 


Nizamul  Umem. 

Fiuzati 
Magnatisieh. 


Dgihan  Kuma. 
Takvimi'  Ta- 

varikh. 
Tarikhi  Naima. 
Tarikhi  Rashid, 
Tchelebi  Zadeh, 
Ghuzevati 
Bosna. 


access  to  the  rarest  documents  on  the  subject  of  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  Egypt. 

Another  of  the  labours  of  Nazmi  Zadeh,  the  Gulsheni  Khulifah,  lsti=-  <-Jj£> 
"  The  History  of  the  Khalifs  and  the  Ottoman  Princes,  to  Ahmed  II."  was  the 
next  production  of  the  Imperial  Press.  It  was,  in  part,  a  translation  from  the 
Arabic.  It  was  printed  A.H.  1143  (1730),  in  folio ;  and  contains  260  pages,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Printers  address  and  the  Index. 

The  "  Grammaire  Turque  V'  a  Turkish  Grammar,  in  French,  was  next  printed  by 
Ibrahim,  at  the  request  of  the  Franks.  It  bears  no  author's  name ;  but  is  usually 
attributed  to  Holderman,  a  German  Jesuit,  who  resided  a  long  time  at  Galata. 
To  execute  this  work,  a  complete  fount  of  European  characters  was  cast,  in 
matrices  executed  in  Constantinople :  and  considering  that  those  who  performed 
this  labour,  as  well  as  the  printers  of  the  work,  were  ignorant  of  the  French  cha- 
racters and  language,  it  is  much  less  faulty  than  might  be  expected. — A  list  of 
thirty-eight  errata  is  prefixed,  and  as  many  more  might  be  added.  It  is,  however, 
a  curious  specimen  of  typography,  and  has  of  late  become  very  scarce.  It  is  a 
small  quarto  volume  of  194  pages,  exclusive  of  the  Dedicatory  Epistle  to  Cardinal 
Fleury,  the  Errata,  the  Preface,  the  Introduction,  and  the  Table  of  Contents. 

In  the  year  A.H.  1144  (1731),  two  works  were  printed  at  the  Imperial  Press, 
both  from  the  pen  of  Ibrahim.  The  Nizamul  Umem  ^ei\  j»UaJ,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously spoken  of;  and  the  Fiuzati  Magnatisieh,  <JlwaLu^c  c^>lijAi  l_>Ia£.  The 
former  is  a  small  quarto  volume,  of  ninety-six  pages  :  the  latter  consists  of 
forty-six  pages,  with  two  plates.  The  Fiuzati  Magnatisieh  is  a  Treatise  on  the 
Power  and  Use  of  the  Mariners  Compass.  The  author  treats  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Loadstone,  the  invention  of  the  Mariner's  Compass,  and  its  use  :  his  materials 
were  drawn  from  the  Arabian  and  Latin  authors  who  had  written  on  the 
subject.  The  five  succeeding  works  which  issued  from  Ibraliinis  establishment 
have  been  already  alluded  to :  they  were,  the  Dgihan  Numa,  tj^-  <-r^>  and 
Takvimi  Tavarikh  g^jjXl'  f?.y&>  of  Hadgi  Khalifeh;  the  Tarikhi  Naima,  l^yo  gJS ; 
the  Tarikhi  Rashid ,  &£>\j  ;  and  the  Tarikhi  Tchelebi  Zadeh,  (_s^!?-  jzfi- 
These  were  followed  by  the  History  of  the  Campaigns  in  Bosnia  against  the 
Austrians,  from  1736  to  1739:  it  is  entitled  Ahvali  Ghuzevat  der  Diyari  Bosna, 


(r)  "  Grammaire  Tvrqve,  ou  Methode  Covrte  et  Facile  pour  apprendre  la  Langve  Tvrqve.  a  Const. 
m.dcc.xxx."  —  A  Vocabulary  and  Dialogues  are  attached,  which,  though  in  many  instances  very  inac- 
curate, have  been  of  much  service  to  me  in  composing  the  Vocabulary  and  Dialogues  appended  to 
this  work. 
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iXvy)  jl>Ajti  izJijyz  i-Jotf8;  and  bears  date  A.H.  1154  (1741),  consisting  of 

sixty-two  pages.  The  author  was  Omar  Efendi,  a  native  of  Bosnia ;  but  the  work 
was  edited  by  the  indefatigable  Ibrahim.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  the  Imperialists,  which  terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade  in  1739. 
It  differs  from  our  historians  in  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  this  war;  which 
is  placed  A.H.  1149,  corresponding  to  A.D.  1736,  while  our  authors  place  it  in 
1737.  After  relating  the  preparations  of  the  Austrians  for  the  invasion  of  Bosnia, 
it  describes  the  assembling  of  the  army  of  Ibrahim  the  Governor,  the  actions  and 
battles  which  took  place  in  the  three  campaigns,  the  victories  of  the  Osmanlis 
which  finally  drove  the  Imperialists  beyond  Belgrade,  and  the  surrender  of  that 
important  fortress  to  their  arms.  It  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  their  manners  and  habits,  and  the  editor  s  reasons  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work.  The  Firhengi  Shiuri  i«L&asj  *,  a  Persian  and  Turkish  Firhengi  Shiuri. 
Dictionary,  and  a  second  edition  of  the  Loghati  Vankuli  ^Jyu'j  were  the  last  Loghati Vankuii. 
of  the  labours  of  Ibrahim  Efendi.  The  Firhengi  Shiuri  is  an  excellent  Dictionary 
of  the  Persian  Language,  explained  in  Turkish ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Treatise 
on  Persian  Grammar.  It  was  printed  A.H.  1155  (1742),  in  two  folio  volumes; 
the  first  containing  444  pages,  the  second  450.  The  second  edition  of  Vankuli's 
Dictionary  issued  from  the  press  A.H.  1169  (1756);  and  differs  but  very  little 
from  the  former  edition,  except  that  the  paper  is  not  so  good.  About  this  time 
Ibrahim  died.  With  him  the  soul  that  animated  the  Press  of  Constantinople 
departed,  and  for  twenty-eight  years  it  continued  in  gloomy  silence  to  mourn  his 
loss.  During  this  period  no  work  was  printed,  and  the  establishment  fell  into 
oblivion.  This  cessation  of  the  labours  of  the  Press  has  been  ascribed  to  a 
rebellion  raised  by  the  numerous  Copyists,  whose  occupation  was  injured 
by  the  multiplying  powers  of  the  Typographic  art:  but  the  true  cause  was 
the  loss  of  the  talented  and  energetic  Director,  whose  efforts  had  raised  the 
establishment,  and  whose  genius  had  been  its  support.  The  office  of  Ibrahim  was 
conferred  on  his  assistant,  Kazi  Ibrahim  ;  but  he  died  without  any  new  work  being 
produced;  and  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1769  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
monarch  and  the  people  from  the  pursuit  of  Literature,  the  establishment  was 
closed.    It  is  to  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  that  the  Osmanlis  owe  the  regeneration  of 

(s)  This  work  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  C.  Fraser,  and  was  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee. 

0)  cSjj*^  i-L&V-J  (_rr"*Jl  J-J  4_?Ui" 
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their  Typography.  On  the  18th  of  the  month  of  Rebiul-evel,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hejira  1158,  which  answers  to  A.D.  1745,  this  Sultan  signed  an  Imperial  decree 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Press.  By  this,  the  privilege  of  printing  all 
works  in  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  except  the  books  held  sacred  by  the 
Mohammedans,  was  accorded  to  the  Press.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Divan  became 
its  Directors  :  the  most  talented  among  the  Osmanlis  were  alone  admissible 
as  its  superintendants ;  and  the  Institution  was  again  renewed  with  redoubled 
vigour.  Since  that  period,  numerous  important  Works  have  been  produced : 
and  I  shall  conclude  this  Essay  with  as  correct  a  List  of  these  as  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain. 

1.  Tarikhi  Sami  ve  Shagir  ve  Sub  hi,  ^^sf^  ^  )  {mj<^M  gfi — The  Annals  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  before  spoken  of,  from  A.HL  1141  (1728)  to"ll56  (1743).  Folio.  Printed 
1198  (1784). 

2.  Tarikhi  Izzi,  t_S"J^  —  A  continuation  of  the  former,  to  the  year  1166  (l75l). 
Folio.  1199(1784). 

3.  TJsoul  el  Maeref  ft  Tertib  el  ordu,  jd^i  <*~~*£j>  ^  (  >J>*^\  {Jyo\ — A  Treatise  on 

Castramentation ;  translated  from  the  French  of  Lafitte.    Same  date. 

4.  Irabil  Kiafieh,  <iuil£!l  u_ >-cl  —  Commentary  on  the  Grammatical  Treatise  of  Ibnil 
Hadgib.    By  Zeni  Zadeh.    4to.   1200  (1785). 

5.  Vaban  fenn  Laghimdeh  Bisalehsi,  ^wj^L,  jsJvii  ^bj  A  Translation  of 
Vauban  on  Mining ;  with  Plates.    Folio.  1202  (1787). 

6.  Laghim  Bisalehsi,  ^wj<)dL^  **! — A  Treatise  on  the  same  subject. 

7.  Fenn  Harbeh  Bisalehsi,  ^w^lL^  — A  Translation  of  Lafitte's  Essay  on  the 
Science  of  War.    Folio.  1202  (1787). 

8.  Bisaleh  ft  Koanin  Almulahet  Vmla,  \s.  te-HJI  ^  — A  Translation  of 
Truquet's  Treatise  on  Practical  Manoeuvre.    8vo.    Same  date. 

9.  TJsoul  el  Maeref  ft  Vedgeh  Tesnif  Sifayen  Donanma  ve  fenn  Tedbir  Herekatha, 

[i&js-  j#>yS  7J>  %  l»Ajji>  jVIa^j  <  sujuai'  i  Sjlxjl  (Jyol — A  Treatise  on  the  Con- 

struction and  Manoeuvring  of  Ships  of  War. 

10.  A  Translation  from  a  French  Military  Work. 

11.  Kitab  Lehdget  el  Loghat,  euUJJ)  &s4  l_ >U£ — An  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
Dictionary.    By  Mohammed  Essad  Efendi.    Folio.    1210  (1795). 
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12.  Su  Bisalesi,  ^mAJL,  yO  — A  Treatise  on  Hydraulics.  By  the  Dervish  Hafiz. 
12mo.   1212  (1797).  " 

13.  Subhai  Subian,  ^lu-o  *&x**»> — An  Arabic  and  Turkish  Vocabulary.  8vo.  Same  date. 

14.  Tohfehi  Vehbi,  — A  Persian  and  Turkish  Vocabulary.    8vo.  1213  (l79S). 

15.  Tableau  des  Nouveaux  Reglemens  de  TEmpire  Ottoman;  compose  par  Mahmoud 
Rayf-Effendi,  ci-devant  Secretaire  de  l'Ambassade  Imperiale  pres  de  la  Cour  d'Angleterre. 
Imprime  dans  la  Nouvelle  Imprimerie  de  Genie  sous  la  Direction  d'Abdurrhemin  Effendi, 
Professeur  de  Geometrie  et  dAlgebre ;  a  Constantinople,  1798.  Folio. 

16.  Tebian  Nafi'  terdgemehi  Borhan  Kati',  Jslit  ^la^  ^6  Jm.>  — A  Turkish 
Translation  of  the  Borhan  Kati.    By  Ahmed  Aazim.    Folio.  1214  (1799). 

17.  SherM  Tohfehi  Vehbi,  i^S>)  *aas>  —  Commentary  on  the  Work  of  Vehbi.  By 
Ahmed  Haiti  Effendi.    1215  (1800). 

18.  Telkhis  uleshkial,  j&iill  <ja*=^ — A  Treatise  on  Mining.  By  Hussein  Rifki 
Tamani.  8vo.    Same  date. 

19.  The  Third  Edition  of  Vankuli's  Dictionary.    2  vols.  fol.  1217  (1802). 

20.  Elrisalehi  fi'l  Hindeseh,  Am  Jog!  I  ^  aJL^I — A  Treatise  on  Practical  Geometry. 
4to.  plates.    Same  date. 

21.  Tables  of  Logarithms.    8vo.   Without  date. 

22.  Calculations  concerning  the  Projection  of  Bombs,  reduced  to  Tables.  8vo.  Without  date. 

23.  24.  Usoul  Hindeseh,  &*u&jCd  JjaoI — A  Translation  of  Bonnycastle's  Principles  of 
Geometry ;  also  of  his  Elements  of  Practical  Geometry,  Medgmmh  elmuhendesin,  Ac^s-* 
^ir.„V'jgJ)     4to.    Both  without  date. 

25.  Imtihan  Elmuhendesin,  ^juhJJI^I  ^Ik-^6! — Examination  of  Geometrists.  By 
Hussein  Rifki.    4to.    1217  (1802). 

26.  Custom-House  Tariff.   By  Anthony  Fontone,  in  the  Russian  Service.    Same  date. 

27.  Izhar  ul  Ezrar,  .L*  %j^p\ — The  Manifestations  of  Secrets  ;  a  Grammatical  Work, 
by  Bergevi. 

28.  Mir  at  Izhar,  J$a\  Cjyt/o — Commentaries  on  Bergevi's  Grammar.  By  Zeni  Zadeh. 
4to.   1218  (1803). 

29.  Diatribe  de  lTngenieur  Mustafa  sur  l'etat  actuel  de  l'Art  Militaire,  du  Genie  et  des 
Sciences  a  Constantinople.    Same  date. 
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30.  Bisalehi  Bergevi,  ^(XjL^  —  An  Abridgment  of  the  Precepts  of  the  Moham- 
medan Religion.    Small  4to.  1218  (1803). 

31.  A  Geographical  Atlas  of  Twenty-four  Maps,  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Dgihan  Numa ; 
with  Explanations.    Translated  from  the  English.     Large  folio.   1219  (1804). 

32.  Shurut  Essalat,  Ss^i  — An  Elementary  Book  on  Religion.    Svo.   1219  (1804). 

33.  Dgevherehi  Ahmedieh,  fa&v~>-\  ft^>^s- — A  Commentary  on  the  Vasiy  eh  of  Bergevi. 
Same  date. 

34.  Tarikhi  Vassaf,  <  a.2lj  g^U — Vassafs  Annals  of  the  Empire,  from  1166  (1752)  to 

1187  (1773).    Same  date. 

35.  Feraid  ul  Fevaid,  te)j>  — A  work  on  Religion,  by  Ahmed  Mohammed  Emin. 
4to.   1220  (1805). 

36.  Sherhi  Avamil  dgedid  el  Bergevi,  ^^jA]  — -A.  Commentary  on 
the  Grammar  and  Logic  of  Bergevi.    By  Mustafa  ben  Ibrahim.    Same  date. 

37.  A  work  with  the  same  title,  and  on  the  same  subject.  By  Hussein  ben  Ahmed  Zadeh. 
Same  date. 

38.  El  Borhan,  ^layol  —  An  Arabic  Logic,  by  Ismael  Efendi,    1221  (l806). 

39.  Eldourer  Elmuntekhabet  elmunsureh  fi  Islah  ul  ghalatat  elmushureh,  .ujjl 

eulialAil  ^Xc\       Xjylj)  'i^k^-J) — A  Philological  Work,  by  the  Dervish  Hafiz. 
4to.   1221  (1806). 

40.  Sherhi  Izhar  al  Israr,  ^l^DI^Uii  —  A  Second  Edition  of  Zeni  Zadeh's  Com- 
mentaries on  Bergevi's  Grammar.  1224  (1S09). 

41.  Sherh  ul  Fevaid  Ziayeh,  nAxrO  AjlyiJl  ^.yi — Commentary  on  the  Kiafieh  of  Ibni 
Malek,  by  the  Poet  Jami.    Without  date. 

42.  Kitab  el  harem,  ^j£?\  ^JjS — A  Commentary  on  the  preceding  work.    1226  (lSll). 

43.  Kitabi  Menasik  Elhadg,         tiXwUu  i  >\j£ — A  Book  of  Ceremonies  for  the  Pil- 

grims  who  resort  to  Mecca.    By  Elhadji  Mohammed  Edib  ben  Mohammed.    1232  (IS  18). 

44.  Sarf  dgumlehsi,  ^di^  ^Jyo  — A  Complete  Course  of  Grammar.    1233  (ISIS). 

45.  Sherh  ul  Akaid  td  Amdiyeh,  & aAo*!I  —  On  Metaphysics,  by  the 
celebrated  Sheikh  Dgelaleddin  Eddevani.    1233  (18  IS). 
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46.  Elokianos  Elbasil  fi'  terdgemeh  el  Kamus  el  Mohit,  <JCv>-y  Lw^i!  ^yUijJII 
iaJ^sJl  ^v^Uil — A  Translation  of  the  Arabic  Dictionary,  entitled,  "Kamus,  or  The  Ocean." 
By  Abul  Kemal  Esseid  Ahmed  Aazim.    Folio.    1233  (1818). 

47.  Glossary  ofDivani's  Commentary  on  the  Dogmas.  By  Molla  Kalembevi.  4to.  Same  date. 

48.  Three  Treatises  on  Arabic  Grammar.    1234  (1819). 

49.  Appendix  or  Supplement  to  the  Glossary  entitled  Teshib.  By  Mir  Abul  Feth  Essaidi. 
1234  (1818-19). 

50.  Appendix  to  the  Glossary  of  Mir  Teshib  of  the  Commentary  of  Divani ;  containing  the 
work  of  Abdul  Adhadi.    By  Abdul  Kalembevi.    4to.    Same  date. 

51.  Silkuti's  Appendix,  or  Supplement  to  the  Glossary  of  Khiali  on  the  Commentary  of 
Teftasani,  relative  to  the  Dogmas  of  Nessefi.    4to.    Same  date. 

52.  A  work  on  Medicine  and  Anatomy.  By  Khani  Zadeh  Mohammed  Ata  Allah.  Fifty- 
six  Plates.    Folio.   1235  (1820). 

I  have  now  brought  this  Essay  to  a  conclusion.  In  length,  it  has  far  ex- 
ceeded my  original  intention ;  yet  it  contains  nothing  but  a  faint  outline  of  the 
Language  and  Literature  of  the  Turks.  1  have  merely  sketched  the  general 
features  of  the  subject ;  fearful  of  dwelling  on  any  portion,  lest  I  should  overstep 
the  bounds  of  a  Preliminary  Discourse.  An  immense  sea  of  literature  remains 
unnavigated  :  pearls  and  gems  abound  in  its  depths  :  and  in  offering  my  frail  bark 
to  guide  the  adventurous  Student,  whose  thirst  after  knowledge  may  prompt  him 
to  explore  the  hidden  treasures  of  Turkish  Literature — the  Diplomatist,  whose 
duty  to  his  country,  the  Traveller,  whose  curiosity,  or  the  Merchant  whom  the 

demands  of  commerce,  may  lead  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  language  

I  natter  myself,  though  imperfections  may  be  visible  to  the  critic's  eye,  that  it 
will  nevertheless  enable  them  to  attain  the  knowledge  they  require,  and  the 
objects  which  they  seek. 

This  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Language  was  composed  about  five  years 
ago,  during  the  author's  leisure  hours,  and  with  no  intention  of  submitting 
it  to  the  Press.  It  was  subsequently  considered,  however,  that,  as  we  possessed 
no  similar  work,  it  might  not  be  unacceptable,  if  presented  to  the  public : 
and  the  Sultan  having  graciously  accorded  his  permission  for  the  dedication 
of  the  work  to  him,  it  was,  about  twelve  months  ago,  determined  that  the 
Manuscript  should  be  prepared  for  the  Press.    The  Professional  studies  of  the 
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author,  and  his  desire  to  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  Oriental  Literature,  rendered 
him  unwilling  to  perform  this  task.  It  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  language  is  of  no  limited  extent :  but,  unfortunately,  the  call 
of  that  Gentleman  to  Constantinople,  and  his  subsequent  appointment  in  the 
Asiatic  Society,  prevented  his  fulfilling  this  undertaking  according  to  his  original 
intention  :  and  the  author  has  been  obliged  to  devote  such  portions  of  his  time  as 
could  be  spared  from  his  Professional  studies,  to  the  correction  of  the  work.  He 
is  however  much  indebted  to  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Mitchell.  To  these 
circumstances  must  be  chiefly  attributed  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  appearance  of  this  work ; — in  presenting  which  to  the  public,  the  author  bids 
adieu  to  the  Literature  of  the  East ;  consoling  himself  with  the  hope  that  his 
labours  may  not  prove  altogether  useless,  and  that  they  may  be  sufficient  to 
supply  the  long-required  link  of  that  chain  of  languages,  by  means  of  which  a 
learned  and  elegant  Writer  has  declared  a  man  may  travel  with  satisfaction  from 
the  source  of  the  Nile  to  the  wall  of  China". 

(u)  Sir  William  Jones's  Preface  to  his  Persian  Grammar,  p.  xviii. — "  In  short,  there  is  scarce  a  country 
"  in  Asia  or  Africa,  from  the  source  of  the  Nile  to  the  wall  of  China,  in  which  a  man  who  understands 
"  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish,  may  not  travel  with  satisfaction,  or  transact  the  most  important  affairs 
"  with  advantage  and  security." 
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OF  LETTERS. 

/ 

The  Ancient  Turkish  or  Ouigour  Alphabet  consisted  of  Sixteen  Letters,  which  gave  birth 
to  the  various  Alphabets  of  Tatary.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Religion  of  Mohammed,  this 
Alphabet  has  been  disused ;  and  the  Turks  now  employ  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Characters. 
(See  Plate  I.) 

The  Modern  Turkish  Alphabet  consists  of  Thirty-three  Letters;  which  vary  in  form 
according  to  their  position,  being  divided  into  Initials,  Medials,  and  Finals. 

Twenty-eight  of  these  Letters  are  borrowed  from  the  Arabians,  four  from  the  Persians, 
and  the  remaining  Letter  is  peculiar  to  the  Turks ;  and  as  the  knowledge  of  their  origin 
frequently  serves  to  point  out  the  derivation  of  words,  they  are  distinguished  in  the 
Alphabetical  Table  by  the  letters  A,  P,  and  T.  The  Characters  used  in  the  Alphabetical 
Table,  and  throughout  this  work,  are  those  of  the  Arabians,  called  Niskhi ;  which  are 
employed  by  most  of  the  Oriental  Nations,  and  are  the  only  forms  which  can  be  well 
imitated  by  our  types. 

The  Turkish,  like  most  of  the  Eastern  Dialects,  is  written  from  right  to  left ;  so  that 
their  books  begin  where  ours  end. 

B 
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THE  TURKISH  ALPHABET. 
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To  this  list  is  often  added  21  Lam-alif  which  is  only  a  combination  of  the  letters  J  Lam 
and  1  Alif. 

Each  of  the  above  letters  is  capable  of  being  joined  to  that  which  follows  it ;  except  !  Alif, 
ii  Dal,  3  Zal,  j  Ba,  j  Za,  •)  Zha,  ^  Waw,  and  )l  Lam-alif;  as  in  the  following  words : 
jfibt/atak,  "abed  azhdar,  "adragon"  ^dYadem,  "araan"  c5  j}f£  kupri,  "abridge" 

d jtl  lakerdi,  "  conversation." 

The  letters  _  Dgim,  _  Tchim,  — .  Ha,  and       Kha,  cause  all  the  connected  letters 

XE.       °  VL  <_  V- 

preceding  them  to  be  raised  to  the  height  of  their  upper  limbs ;  as,  ^SF^IS  tarikhdgi,  "  an 
historian ^=s**aj  tashih,  "  a  correction."  The  letter  ^  Mim  likewise  generally  raises  the 
letters  preceding  it;  as,  l^Lfl  etmek,  "bread"  ^s-  hammam,  "a  bath." 

In  order  to  fill  up  a  line  or  space,  the  connecting  strokes  of  the  letters  are  frequently  extended ; 
as  in  the  following  example:  ^.i^Jl  ^,.,,.r»y— Jl  <)d3l  Bismillahr-ir-rehman-ir-rehim, 
"  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God." 
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PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  LETTERS. 

The  letter  \  Alif  has  naturally  the  sound  of  our  a  in  all;  but  by  the  action  of  the  vowel 
points,  &c.,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  it  may  have  the  sound  of  au,  i  (ee),  e,  or  ii  ;  as, 
CL>  I  aut,  "  a  horse ;"  ip,  "  a  rope ;"  (^LJI  elmas,  "  a  diamond jyo\  umur,  "  business." 
Before  the  letters  ^  Waw  and  ^  Ya,  Alif  frequently  loses  its  sound ;  as,  (Jxj)  ogkul. 
"  a  son ;"  inek,  "  a  cow."     This  is  one  of  the  vowel  letters. 

Ba,  or  J?e,  has  the  sound  of  our  b ;  but  at  the  end  of  words,  and  before  and  after  the 
letters  cl>  Ta,  <Jlj  Sa,  ^  Dgim,  ^  Kha,  ^  Sin,  ^Ji  Shin,  ^jo  Sad,  \s  Tai,  Q  Kof,  and 
Kaf-i-adgemi,  it  takes  the  sound  of  l-j  Ba-i-adgemi,  answering  to  our  p ;  as,  hep, 
"all;"  layi  sept,  "government;"  kapuk,  "the  bark  of  a  tree."    In  writing  also,  as  well 

as  sound,  l__>  Ba  is  frequently  changed  into  i_>  Ba-i-adgemi;  thus,  (.__ >jb  top,  "a  cannon," 
originally  i_ _>yL  tob. 

t-_>  Ba-i-adgemi  is  the  same  in  sound  as  the  English  p.  It  is  a  Persian  letter;  and  is  seldom 
found,  except  in  words  taken  from  that  language ;  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  other  three- 
pointed  letters,  ^  Dgim-i-adgemi,  J  Za-i-adgemi,  and        or  ijj  Kaf-i-adgemi. 

C->  Ta  and  vji_>  Sa  answer  to  our  t  and  s;  as,  ^Lj^  timsah,  "a  crocodile;"  <__>!y! 
eswab,  "  clothes."  The  Ta,  however,  sometimes  takes  the  sound  of  d;  and  Sa  is 
frequently  pronounced  like  th;  &s,Jj£  kusar,  kuthar:  and  in  reading  the  Koran,  or  quotations 
from  the  Arabic,  the  sound  of  th  is  with  propriety  retained. 

^.  Dgim  has  the  sound  of  our  g  in  the  word  age,  which  sounds  as  if  written  adge ;  as, 
^\  adg,  "hunger."  At  the  end  of  a  word,  and  before  and  after  the  letters  mentioned  in 
the  remarks  on  the  letter  l_j  Ba,  it  sometimes  takes  the  sound  of  ^  Dgim-i-adgemi. 
answering  to  our  tch;  as,  ^ij.  pilitch,  "a  chicken." 

^  Dgim-i-adgemi,  or  Tchim,  answers  to  our  ch ;  as  in  the  word  church,  or  the  Italian  e  in 
the  word  cecita,  which  sound  as  if  the  letter  t  were  prefixed ;  as,  i^XsrZ-  tchitchek,  "  a  flower." 

^  Ha  is  a  strong  aspirate,  something  like  the  French  h  in  harpe,  or  the  German  f)  in  babtn ; 
as,  |»JkXs-  hakim  (hhak'im),  "  wise." 

^  Ha  is  a  strong  aspirated  guttural,  which  cannot  be  well  expressed  by  any  combination  of 
English  letters,  there  being  no  corresponding  sound  in  our  language.  It  has  a  similar  sound 
to  the  German  and  Scotch  ch,  as  in  t»UC^,  loch;  and  to  the  Spanish  j,  and  Hebrew  1"T,  as  in 

hijo,  inn. 
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i>  Dal  answers  to  our  d;  but  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  before  and  after  the  letters 
mentioned  in  the  remarks  on  the  letter  l_->  Ba,  it  frequently  takes  the  sound  of  t ;  as, 
betgu,  "a  slanderer." 

j  Zal,  or  Dhal,  is  the  same  sound  as  our  z;  as,  zerreh,  "an  atom;"  though,  in  many 
words  taken  from  the  Arabic,  it  has  the  sound  of  dh,  or  of  our  hard  th,  as  in  then. 

j  Ha,  and j  Za,  answer  to  the  letters  r  and  z;  as,  jidjM  serdar,  "a  commander;" 
Zengi,  "an  Ethiopian." 

J  Zha,  or  Za-i-adgemi,  has  the  same  sound  as  the  French  j  in  joujou,  which  is  similar  to 
the  English  z,  or  s,  in  azure,  pleasure ;  which  a  Turk  would  write  joujou ;  .£\  azure ; 
j^^i  pleasure.  It  may  be  represented  by  the  letters  zh,  as  it  bears  the  same  affinity  to  z 
that  sh  does  to  s ;  as,  jfy  zhekazh,  "  a  small  mirror." 

^j*,  Sin,  and  ^£  »S%m,  have  the  same  sounds  as  our  s,  and  sh,  in  soon,  shall ;  as,  (jJL<ojuj 
sermeshk,  "  a  copy." 

^  Sad,  and  ^  Zae?,  answer  to  our  s  and  «  ;  as,  ^jj^e  sari,  "  yellow ;"  j^e  zerer, 
"an  injury."  The  letter  ^jo  Zad  is,  in  some  parts,  pronounced  like  d;  as,  ^-oli  £a(&'  for 
kazi,  "a  judge." 

Js  Tai  is  usually  pronounced  like  our  t;  as,  C^ls  "  medicine  :"  sometimes,  however, 

it  takes  the  sound  of  d;  as,  jjb  damar,  'a  vein." 

Is  Zai  has  the  same  sound  as  j  Za,  J  Zal,  and  ^  as,  <~&)Jo  zerif,  "smooth:" 

it  sometimes  takes  the  sound  of  s;  as,  Ha=J  lahsa  (Lahsa),  "a  country." 

£  and  £  Grhain,  are  two  harsh  Arabic  letters:  the  Turks,  however,  have  softened 

down  much  of  their  original  asperity.  The  £  Ain,  when  initial  and  medial,  has  no  fixed 
sound,  being  entirely  controlled  by  the  power  of  the  vowel  points ;  so  that  it  may  have  the 
sound  of  a,  i,  6,  or  u;  as,  Sxc  amber,  "ambergris;"  \s\^  Ifmaz,  "a  vain  boaster;"  ^Jic 
Osman,  Osman;"  L^lc  Ulema,  "the  learned."  Sometimes  £  Ain  is  a  mere  cipher, 
coalescing  with  the  sound  of  the  letter  preceding  it ;  as,  CU> Jlc  1  ianet,  "  assistance."  At  the 
end  of  a  word,  this  letter  sometimes  has  the  power  of  aa,  with  a  kind  of  nasal  sound ;  as, 
dgemaa,  '  an  assembly."  The  letter  £  Grhain  answers  to  our  g  hard,  or  gh ;  as,  gham, 
'  care ;"        morgh,  "  a  bird." 

i  j  Fa  answers  to  our  f;  as,         firman,  "a  command." 

JTofh&s  a  harsh  sound,  somewhat  resembling  the  English  k ;  as,  ji\ J>  Krako,  "  Cracow." 
Before  a  vowel,  either  expressed  or  understood,  and  either  'in  the  same  word  or  in  the  word 
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immediately  following,  the  letter  jj  Kof  is  changed  into  £  Grhain;  as,  <t>vVj1  oyunmagheh, 
"to  play,"  from  ^jv-Wjl  oyunemak,  i^LUjuj  kalpaghuh,  genitive  case  of  JfAli'  kalpak, 
"  a  cap."  Sometimes  the  letters  remain,  and  the  sound  alone  is  changed ;  as,  CLJ I  ^Ji  kirgliat, 
"  forty  horses." 

*-J  S'rt/7  answers  to  our  c  hard ;  it  has  a  softer  sound  than  Kof,  and  seems  as  if  the  letter  i 
were  interposed  between  it  and  the  following  letter ;  as,  kiorfuz,  "  a  gulf  or  bay ;"  ^ ^ 
kiafuri,  "camphire."  \Jj  Kaf  is  frequently  changed  into  tl/  Kaf-i-adgemi,  in  the  same 
manner  as       Kof  into  £  Ghain;  as,  i^*Uoj£  kiopeghuh,  genitive  case  of  cib^  kiopek, 

"  a  dog." 

lL/  (cLJ )  Kaf-i-adgemi,  or  Gro/^,  has  the  sound  of  our  hard ;  as,  »l£  ^a/i,  "  a  place." 
The  Turks  frequently  suppress  the  sound  of  this  letter,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  that  of 
our  g  in  the  words  foreign,  sign,  &c.;  as,  bey,  or  bei,  for  beg,  "a  prince;"  ^j&y* 

suilun  for  sugilun,    a  pheasant." 

Saghir-noon  is  a  letter  peculiar  to  the  Turkish  language :  it  usually  has  the  sound  of 
the  French  nasal  n  in  son,  or  the  gn  in  Charlemagne,  and  sometimes  that  of  our  English  n ; 
as,  sihek  "a  fly;"  j^J  deniz,  "the  sea;"  i_S>?- (_5^.  tcheri,  "a  janissary;" 

lLJJI  afww,  "of  a  horse."  The  Tatar  nations  give  it  the  full  sound  of  our  ng  in  thing, 
song,  &c. ;  as,  lLUwj  senung,  "  thine." 

(J  Lam  and  *  ilfw  answer  to  our  I  and  w  ,•  as,  <J*!  fcra/,  "  a  ruby ;"  ^LeyU)  makramah, 
"  a  handkerchief." 

^  iVoow  has  the  sound  of  our  n;  as,  JjXj\  enginar,  "an  artichoke."  When  this  letter 
precedes  l_j  ba,  or  l_>  Ba-i-adgemi,  it  takes  the  sound  of  m ;  as,  (Jjujj  zembil,  "  a  basket," 
^Iwl  ambar,  "  a  barn,"  as  if  written  (Jju^oj,  ^IxJ. 

j  Waw,  or  /^flv,  has  usually  the  sound  of  n>  or  V,  when  initial,  and  that  of  on,  ii,  or  6,  when 
medial  and  final;  as,  L*Jj  wasit,  "a  mediator;"  ^fi^  ww,  "alas!;  doutam, 
"  a  handful ;"  jj|  ay  w,  "  a  bear ;"  IcVJ  bogha,  "  a  bull."  This  is  one  of  the  vowel  letters,  though, 
like  the  English  w,  it  is  frequently  a  consonant ;  as,  jl  ev,  "  a  house  ;"  jl  aw,  "  prey." 

a  J/a,  or  He,  is  a  slight  aspiration,  like  h  in  /*er6  as,  helaket,  "  destruction."  It  is 
the  mere  act  of  breathing ;  and  is  so  easy  of  performance,  that  the  Orientals  say  that  God 
created  the  world  by  merely  pronouncing  it ;  intimating  the  ease  with  which  the  Almighty  made 


*  The  three  dots,  or  straight  line,  are  never  used  in  common  writing  ;  and  seldom  even  in  books. 
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all  things.  This  letter,  when  final,  is  not  aspirated,  but  serves  as  a  vowel ;  as  in  tchizmz, 
"  a  boot."  It  frequently  has  two  points  placed  over  it  thus,  i,  but  it  then  becomes  t ;  as,  tfcLw 
s aet,  "  an  hour :"  this,  however,  is  only  found  in  Arabic  words,  which,  when  used  in  Turkish, 
usually  change  »  into  CD ;  as,  h\Ji  or  t«^o1yi  kerabet,  ''affinity." 

,_5  Ya  answers  to  the  sound  of  the  English  ee  or  y,  as  in  the  words  feel,  happy ;  and  to 
the  Italian  and  French  i;  as,  ^^sj  yakin,  or  yakeen,  truth;"  aj^sli  yakiit,  "a  precious 
stone."    This  letter  is  both  vowel  and  consonant. 

JI  Lam-alif  is  a  combination  of  the  letters  (J  Lam  and  I  Alif  having  the  sound  of  la ;  as, 
H5!  lala,  "an  instructor." 

There  are  several  letters  in  the  Turkish  Alphabet  which  are  permutable,  being  used  one 
for  another:  the  most  usual  changes  are  between  cu,  J,  and  Is;  as,  ^-^j>,  ^'i^d ,  or 
{j-^>^s  totmak,  "to  hold;"  ^  and  fjo ;  as,  dy*,  or  (Jya,  suul,  "the  left;"  and  £,  and 
and  i^/;  for  which  see  the  remarks  on  those  letters,  pp.  5,  6. 


OF  VOWELS,  &c. 

The  Turks  have  four  letters  which  are  called  vowels ;  viz.  1  j  S  and  :  these,  however, 
hardly  deserve  that  denomination,  as  their  sounds  are  entirely  governed  by  certain  marks  or 
points  called  vowel  points,  which  are  always  either  expressed  or  understood,  and  which  either 

confirm  or  destroy  the  sounds  of  the  vowel  letters.  These  points  are  three  in  number :  Ustun, 

{JLhj};  ~  Esreh,  *.j±>\';  and  —  Oteru,  j^jl-  —  Ustun  answers  to  the  Fatha  of  the 
Arabians  :  it  is  placed  over  the  letter  it  governs,  to  which  it  gives  the  sound  of  a,  or  e ;  as, 

IJl,  alma,  "an  apple;"  etmek,  "bread."    ~  Esreh  answers  to  the  Arabian  Kesra, 

and  is  placed  under  the  letter  it  governs,  to  which  it  gives  the  sound  of  ee,  or  'i  (Italian) ; 

as,  <xLw.1«j  silsileh,  "  a  chain."  Jl  Oteru  answers  to  the  Damma  of  the  Arabians,  and  is,  like 
Ustun,  placed  over  the  letter  it  governs,  to  which  it  gives  the  sound  of  ii,  or  o ;  as,  yo  su, 
"  water ;"  y>y  kokil,  "  a  scent." 

When  Ustun  is  placed  over  Alif,  Esreh  under  Ya,  and  Oteru  over  Warn,  they  are  called 
homogeneous,  having  their  natural  vowels ;  and  confirm  the  sounds  of  those  letters,  rendering 

them  rather  longer;  as,  li)  ana,  "a  mother"      j>d  din,  "living;"  e'ilril,  "before." 
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When,  however,  these  vowels  are  otherwise  placed,  they  are  called  heterogeneous ;  and  either 
form  diphthongs,  comprising  the  sounds  both  of  vowel  point  and  vowel  letter  ;  or  the  sound  of  the 
vowel  point  prevails,  that  of  the  letter  being  destroyed;  as,  u^uu  belt,  "a  house"  (^^. 
yauash,  "  gentle ;"  um'id,  "  hope."     When  these  vowel  points  are  doubled,  thus,  —  ~ 

_1 ,  they  are  called  Ikiustun  iJi*±>j\  1 ,  Iki  esreh  ^^},  and  Iki  oterii  jyjjl  t_^)  ; 
and  are  used  at  the  ends  of  words,  to  which,  in  addition  to  their  respective  sounds  of  a,  i, 

and  ii,  they  give  the  sound  "bf-#$  ,•  as,  l^jlj  daiman,  "always;"  (_5^b'  kazin,  "like  a  judge  f 
J j3  kirdon,  '  an  ape."  This  form  is  borrowed  from  the  Arabians ;  and  is  not  much  in  use 
among  the  Turks,  who  seldom  sound  the  nunnation,  except  in  reading  the  Koran,  or  Books  of 
the  Law,  or  for  the  sake  of  rhythm,  where  a  verse  ends  in  it.  The  sounds  of  these  vowel  points 
may  be  better  seen  as  follows  : 

Ustun,  c_>  or  b,  ba  or  be;  as  in  balm,  bake. 
Esreh,        or         bi  or  bee;  as  in  bin,  been. 

Oteru,  t_>  or  j>,  bu  or  bo;  as  in  bull,  bone. 

<?        -f  - 
Iki  ustun,  t__>  or  b,  ban,  ben. 

Iki  esreh,  l__>  or    ,i,  bin,  been. 
Iki  oteru,  C->  or  ^j,  bun,  bon. 

The  vowel  points  are  but  seldom  expressed  in  printed  books  or  manuscripts ;  which  creates 
great  confusion,  as  the  sense  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  them ;  words  of  the  same  letters, 
frequently,  having  different  significations,  according  to  the  points  with  which  they  are  read.  In 
some  of  the  best  modern  Turkish  manuscripts  a  vowel  point  is  expressed  wherever  the  sense 
of  the  word  might  be  otherwise  doubtful,  which  is  a  system  it  would  be  well  to  follow. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  vowel  points,  there  are  five  Marks  or  Points,  which  also,  in 
some  measure,  serve  to  regulate  the  pronunciation  of  the  language :  these  are,  —  Meddah. 
—  Hamzah,  JL  Teshdid,  —  Ouzoun,  and  —  Dgesm. 

Meddah  signifies  extension,  and  broadens  or  extends  the  sound  of  the  Alif  over 

which  it  is  placed,  giving  it  the  sound  of  our  au  in  aught ;  as,  C2«>  I  aut,  "  a  horse,"  as  if 
spelt  with  two  Alifs.    This  character  is  also  used  as  a  sign  of  abbreviation ;  as,  ^  for  ^fsr* 
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Moharrem,  the  name  of  a  month;  i__>  for  redgeb ;  fa  for  ^dll^j  Bismillah,  "in  the 

Name  of  God"       fory&  <kU  1  <xll!  y^aA  ^^flA  Aw,  "God  alone  exists  (eternally)." 

—  Hamzah  has  a  contrary  effect  to  the  Meddah,  as  it  softens  the  letter  over  which 

it  is  placed ;  as,  !jU  mewa,  "  a  refuge  ;n  ^^li  tekKir,  '  delay."  This  mark  points  out 
the  place  of  Alif  where  omitted,  and  is  the  usual  attendant  of  whatever  point  it  is  governed  by. 
It  also  serves  to  shew  the  Accusative  Cases  of  those  Nouns  and  Pronouns  which  end  in  %  or  ; 
as,  tcheshmehi,  "  the  fountain ;"  4 ^J>£-*o  muftii,  "  the  priest." 

—  Teshd'id  (joJw£o)  causes  the  letter  over  which  it  is  placed  to  sound  as  if  it  were  doubled ; 
as,  Jjlt>  dellal,  "a  broker;"  c^JLs-  dgennet,  "a  garden."  If  used  over  a  letter  following 
the  Arabic  Article  J I  al,  it  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  J  mute;  as,  ^^iJl  eshshems, 
"  the  sun."  This  character  may  be  placed  over  any  letter,  except  Alif;  and  is  used  to  prevent 
the  collision  of  similar  letters,  or  harshness  of  sound. 

_!.  Ouzoun  (^j^l)  is  placed  over  Alif  for  the  same  purpose  as  Meddah:  it  also  points  out 
its  place,  if  omitted;  as,  ^j^^J>  for  [j^,j^>  kar'ish,  "a  span." 

.1  Dgesm  (*}=-)  is  placed  over  such  letters  as  have  no  vowel  points,  and  whose  sounds 
consequently  continue  unaltered ;  as,  ^i^o  Maryam,  Mary."  It  also  serves  to  shew  the  end 
of  a  syllable. 

WJM    OF  NOUNS. 

THE  ARTICLE. 

The  Turks,  properly  speaking,  have  no  Article:  its  place, -however,  is  supplied  by  the 
Demonstrative  Pronoun  y  bu  and  the  Numeral  Adjective  j>  bir,  which  answer  to  our  Definite 
and  Indefinite  Articles;  as,  >til^J  bu  adem,  '  the  man;"  i^j^c^  bu  qwret,  "the  woman;" 

bir  reis,  "ahead"  (one  single  head);  i^j^ji  bir  orish," a  blow."  The  Indefinite 
Article  is  also  sometimes  formed  after  the  Persian  manner,  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  ^ ; 
as,  ^*k>  bulbuli,  "  a  nightingale." 

"  I  have  examined  the  rose-garden  of  the  world  from  end  to  end, 

"  But  never  have  I  found  a  rose  which  had  not  a  thorn  to  wound  its  breast." 
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L/*isil  OF  GENDER. 
The  Turkish  Substantives  have  no  difference  of  termination  to  express  their  Genders :  all 
inanimate  things  are  Neuter :  and  living  creatures  have  either  different  names  to  express  their 
sexes;  as,^1  er,  "a  man;"  djjjfi  awret,  "a  woman;"  Icjj  bogha,  "a  bull;"  v^AJul  inek, 
"a  cow  :"  or  they  are  formed  by  prefixing^!  er,  of  \jJSJ\  erkek,  for  the  Masculine,  and  js  kiz, 
jyi  kiz,  or  ^J±>^A  dishi,  for  the  Feminine*;  as,  (ji^j^l  oghlan,  "a  boy"  (a  male  child); 
jjplcjl  jj  kiz  oghlan,"  &  girl"  (a  female  child);  ^IjJy^l  er  karindash,  "a  brother;" 
^iljjyjjjj'  kiz  karindash,  "a  sister"  ^ImJ  ^JSJ  erkek  arslan,  "a  lion"  ^t^Ji  ^g&ii 
dishi  arslan,  ■  a  lioness."    The  Turks  also  frequently  use  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Genders. 

tj&le    OF  NUMBER. 
There  are  two  Numbers,  Singular  and  Plural.    The  Plural  is  formed  from  the  Singular  by 
the  addition  of  J  ler  or  lar ;  as,  ^L*ti!  ademler,  "men;"  ASl  after,  "horses;"  ^JLcl  aghalar, 
"  lords."    The  subjoining  j>  ler,  in  order  to  form  the  Plural,  must  precede  the  addition  of  the 
letters  which  serve  to  form  the  Cases  of  the  Noun ;  as,      ^Leii  I  ddemlerun,  "  of  men." 

"  The  roses  and  tulips  are  like  the  blooming  cheeks  of  beautiful  maids, 

"  In  whose  ears  hang  varied  gems,  like  drops  of  dew." 
The  Turks  sometimes  use  the  Persian  and  Arabic  Numbers ;  but  this  is  mostly  in  words  taken 
from  those  languages  ^hose  Plurals  may  be  formed  either  according  to  their  own  or  the 
Turkish  manner,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  or  speaker :  thus  <-Jj£  kitab,  "  a  book,"  may 

have  for  its  Plural  either  i^^'jS  kufb,  l^llS"  kitabha,  or  JJjS  kitabler ;  <Lfj>  gurg,  "a  wolf," 
either  gurgan,  or         gurgler;  *_ ft^  sherif,  "a  noble,"  either  ^Uyi  sherfa,  or 

Jibjwi  sherifler. 

OF  DECLENSION. 

There  are  two  Declensions  of  Substantives.  The  First  Declension  consists  of  such  Nouns  as 
end  in  a  consonant;  as,  cvjI  at,  "a  horse;"  J\  er,  "a  man;"  [JLuJ.  arslan,  "a  lion;"  (jfis 
tank,  "  a  fowL"  The  Second,  of  such  Nouns  as  end  in  one  of  the  vowel  letters  I  ^  s  or  ^  ; 
as,  tab  baba,  "a  father ;"  ^xs  kapu,  "a  gate ;"       deveh,  "a  camel ;"  ^s-o  mufti,  "a  priest." 

*  \^JSj\  erkek,  and  dishi,  are  only  used  to  form  the  seses  of  the  names  of  animals. 
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There  are  a  few  exceptions  4o  this  rule ;  consisting  of  those  Nouns  in  which  j  and 
are  consonants;  as,  jl  aw,  "  prey,  booty ;"  j!  ev,  "a  house;"  p'ishrew,  "a  leader;" 

Is.  Ic^az,  "  a  river ;"  which  are  declined  as  Nouns  of  the  First  Declension.  Also,  Nouns 
ending  in  is,  with  two  points  over  it,  are  considered  as  consonants. 

OF  CASE. 

The  Turks  have  six  Cases,  answering  to  those  of  the  Latins ;  which  are  formed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : 

The  Genitive  (BL«5)I)  of  the  First  Declension  is  formed  by  adding  <L)  un  to  the  Nominative. 
The  Genitive  Singular  of  the  Second  Declension  is  formed  by  adding  fc— Jj  nun ;  the  Genitive 
Plural  being  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  First  Declension.  In  the  Tatar  Dialects,  the 
Genitive,  in  both  Declensions,  is  formed  by  adding  ^L&>  nng,  or  i^£h$  ning,  to  the  Nomina- 
tive; thus,  j»t>]  adem,  "a  man;"   Gen.  \^£'xAscd\  ademnng, .or  <J?J^X\k<i)\  ademning. 

The  Dative  (<d=^J)  (Jj*aJ|)  is  formed  from  the  Nominative,  by  adding  8  eh  for  the  First 
Declension,  and  <JO  yeh  for  the  Singular  of  the  Second.  In  the  Tatar,  it  is  formed  by  adding 
If  ga,  or  is.  ghah;  as,  dj>\Ju  shagird,  "  a  scholar  "  Dat.  ISJ^lS,  shagirdga :  ketab, 
"  a  book ;"   Dat.  &xSti£  ketabghah. 

The  Accusative  (<Xj  (Jj*ajr)  is  formed  by  adding  i  for  the  First  Declension,  and  y£ 
for  the  Singular  of  the  Second.    In  Tatar,  it  is  formed  simply  by  the  addition  of  ni. 

The  Vocative  (i^JjIJ!)  is  the  same  as  the  Nominative;  but,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the 
Particle  u  ya,  {_$)  at,  behi,  LI  ay  a,  or  %ji  bireh,  is  prefixed.  The  Vocative  is  also 
sometimes  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  1  Alif. 

The  Ablative  (<X*^c  (Jj*aJ1)  *s  formed  by  the  addition  of  den,  or  ten,  in  both  Declensions. 
In  the  Tatar  Dialects,  the  Ablative  is  formed  by  adding  ^J\d  dan  or         to  the  Nominative. 

"  Her  neck  was  fair  as  the  moon ;  Her  lips  were  sweeter  than  honey. 

'  Her  hyacinthine  tresses  were  scattered  over  her  rosy  face ;   Thousands  of  hearts  and 

souls  hung  on  each  lock. 
"Compared  with  her  lips, the  ruby  was  valueless ;  Her  mouth  rendered  sweetness  ashamed." 
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PARADIGM  OF  THE  DECLENSION  OP  NOUNS. 


FIRST  DECLENSION. 


At.  a  Horse. 


N. 

G. 

D. 

<_£ 

Ac. 

V. 

Ab. 

SING. 

at,  a  horse. 
CJo  1   a&m,  of  a  horse. 
<Xj  I   afeA,  to  a  horse. 
^J-l         the  horse. 
lsj  !  b  ?/a  at,  o  horse. 
Ab.    yjJol  dtten,  from  a  horse. 


PLUR. 
dtler,  horses. 
<L)  j3  I   atlerun,  of  horses. 

sJJl   dtlereh,  to  horses. 
^  Jo  I   dtleri,  the  horses. 
JiSl  b        <z#er,  o  horses. 
jjpiSl  atlerden,  from  horses. 


SING. 

N.  adem,  a  man. 

G.  »«^XcJl  ddemun,  of  a  man. 

D.  <Ce  J I  ddemek,  to  a  man. 

Ac.  (_5^^  1  ddemi,  the  man. 

V-  fl«  adem,  o  man. 

Ab.  jjiWJl  ddemdan,  from  a  man. 


Adem,  a  Man. 

PLUR. 

N.         ^L«t>l  ddemler,  men. 
G.     v^J^LcJl  ddemlerun,  of  men. 
D.        a^Lci)]  ddemlereh,  to  men. 
Ac.     ,_5 J I  ddemleri,  the  men. 
V.      Jl*i)  1  ,_s  I  fl«  ddemler,  o  men. 
Ab.    yp^LdJl  ddemlerden,  from  men. 


^^aIj  Kalpak,  a  Cap. 


SING. 

PLUR. 

N. 

Jfjds  kalpak,  a  cap. 

N. 

uia  kalpakler,  caps. 

G. 

i^Ajoij  kalpaghun,  of  a  cap. 

G. 

ijda  kalpaklerun,  of  caps. 

D. 

<xijJJ>  kalpagheh,  to  a  cap. 

D. 

uij'  kalpaklereh,  to  caps. 

Ac. 

^ijls  kalpaghi,  the  cap. 

Ac. 

ijkli'  kalpakler i,  the  caps. 

V. 

j^la  b  #a  kalpak,  o  cap. 

V. 

ii>  b  j/a  kalpakler,  o  caps. 

Ab. 

^(^iuiji  kalpakten,  from  a  cap. 

Ab. 

^4 

ajdi  kalpaklerden,  from  caps 
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SING. 

N.    <«^.^  kopek,  a  dog. 
G.  CJJoj£  kopegun,  of  a  dog. 
D.  kopegeh,  to  a  dog. 

Ac.  (^g&j^  kopegi,  the  dog. 
V.  y^Jii^  b       kopek,  o  dog. 
Ab.  ^dJ^ji  kopekten,  from  a  dog 


Kopek,  a  Dog. 

PLUR. 

3S[.  H°Peffler>  dogs. 

G.  ^JjMijjt  kopeklerun,  of  dogs. 
D.  kopeklereh,  to  dogs. 

Ac.  ^5 ^JjOfcT  kopekleri,  the  dogs. 
V.  b       kopekler,  o  dogs. 


Ab.  kopeklerden,  from  dogs. 


For  the  variations  contained  in  the  two  preceding  examples,  see  remarks  on  the  letters 
j-  iifof  and       JKjf,  pages  5,  6. 


SING. 

N.  j  I        a  house. 

G.  t^Jjl  evun,  of  a  house. 

D.  8j!  et>eA,  to  a  house. 

Ac.  ew,  the  house. 

V.  j!  b       ev,  o  house. 

Ab.  evden,  from  a  house. 


>,  a  House. 

PLUR. 

N.         J.I  evler,  houses. 
G.        ^Jjl  evlerun,  of  houses. 
D.        SjJjl  evlereh,  to  houses. 
Ac.  evleri,  the  houses. 

V.      ^ijl  b  #a  evfej",  o  houses. 
Ab.   y;*)^  evlerden,  from  houses. 


Fisi 

SING. 

N.         i;"*^.  pishrew,  a  leader. 
G.    l^Jj&iUXj  p'ishrewim,  of  a  leader. 
D.       *V"£>  p'ishreweh,  to  a  leader. 
Ac.    ^^Aaj  p'ishrewi,  the  leader. 
V.  .  .jjAaj  b  #a  pishrew,  o  leader. 
Ab.   jjti^^j  p'ishrewden,  from  a  leader. 


mv,  a  Leader. 

PLUR. 

N.      ^Jjty  p'ishrewler,  leaders. 

G.  <D ))f^>,  p'ishrewlerun,  of  leaders. 

D.      a Jjw&jij  pishrewlereh,  to  leaders. 

Ac.  ^5 Jjj&to  p'ishrewleri,  the  leaders. 

V.  b  #a  p'ishrewler,  o  leaders. 

Ab.  ujdJ,j(2*x>  p'ishrewlerden,  from  leaders. 
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SING. 

^  ls»-  tchai,  a  river. 

lLAjU-  tchdiun,  of  a  river. 

<oUs.  tchdieh,  to  a  river. 

^jU-  tchdii,  the  river. 

V.    e^Ls-  ai  tchai,  o  river. 

Ab.      ij^U-  tclididen,  from  a  river 


N. 
G. 
D. 

Ac. 


^yU.  Tchai,  a  River. 

PLUR. 

N.         7^.^"  tchdiler,  rivers. 

G.     (-L^LUs-  tchdilerun,  of  rivers. 

D.  tcha'ilereh,  to  rivers. 

Ac.  ^ ^jU-  tchdileri,  the  rivers. 

V.    Ju>l»-  ai'  tchdiler,  o  rivers. 

Ab.    t^^jbs-  tchdilerden,  from  rivers. 


The  three  preceding  examples,  though  ending  in  j  and  j^y,  are  of  the  First  Declension, 
those  letters  being  considered  as  consonants. 


SECOND  DECLENSION. 


UIj  Baba,  a  Father. 


SING. 


N.        Ub  6a6a,  a  father. 

I 

N. 

G.  ^Jobb  babanun,  of  a  father. 

G. 

D.     <Jobb  babayeh,  to  a  father. 

D. 

Ac.  /giUa  babayi,  the  father. 

Ac 

V.  bb  ^j]  ai  baba,  o  father. 

3 

V. 

Ab.  ^tibb  babadan,  from  a  father. 

Ab 

PLUR. 
^Ibb  babaler,  fathers. 
^Ibb  babaleruh,  of  fathers. 
S ^Ibb  babalereh,  to  fathers. 
j_S^bb  babaleri,  the  fathers. 
Jbb        ai'  babaler,  o  fathers. 
Ab.  ^t^Jbb  babalerden,  from  fathers. 


yv>,  Kughli,  a  Swan. 


N. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

Ab. 


SING. 
»cyi  kughu,  a  swan. 
(JLJoy^'  kughunun,  of  a  swan. 
fojtyi  kughuyeh,  to  a  swan, 
^j^iyi'  kughayi,  the  swan, 
^lijiyi  kughuden,  from  a  swan. 


PLUR. 

N.         jfj^y1  kughuler,  swans. 
G.     CJ^Cji'  kughulerun,  of  swans. 
D.        ^JjZy*  ktighulereh,  to  swans. 
Ac.    ^Jjhjs  kughuleri,  the  swans. 
Ab.   ^li^iys  kughulerden,  from  swans. 
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SING. 

N.  art,  a  bee. 

G.  CJou^T  dr'inun,  of  a  bee. 
D.       tej  I  drieh,  or  <Xjo^  I  any  eh,  to  a  bee 
Ac.      cS^l  ^e  bee. 


Ab. 


^JOjl   dr'iden,  from  a  bee. 


j_5^l  a  Bee. 

PLUR. 

N.  dr'iler,  bees. 

G.     iJLJjlij  \  drilerun,  of  bees. 

D.  dr'ilereh,  to  bees. 

Ac,      «_5^i;l  dr'iler'i,  the  bees. 

Ab.     ^ji^bjl  dr'ilerden,  from  bees. 


<JC„Ass-  Tcheshmeh,  A  Fountain. 
SING. 

N.  <lc*"**-  tcheshmeh,  a  fountain. 

G.  '  lLJo<*v*>j»-  tchesmeh  nun,  of  a  fountain. 

D.  '  tcheshmeh  yeh,  to  a  fountain. 

Ac.    ^&JZ>s*  tcheshmeh  y'i,  or  'X-JLe*.  tcheshmeM,  the  fountain. 

Ab.    ^(JC^i&js.  tcheshmeh  den,  from  a  fountain. 

;  PLUR. 
N.  tcheshmeh  ler,  fountains. 

G.  tcheshmeh  lerun,  of  fountains. 

D.  xj&vZUs?.  tcheshmeh  ler  eh,  to  fountains. 
Ac.  ^5 J  tcheshmeh  ler'i,  the  fountains. 

Ab  yiijx^&j*.  tcheshmeh  lerden,  from  fountains. 


There  are  a  few  Nouns,  which  have  a  slight  irregularity  in  their  declension,  caused  by  the 
insertion  of  a  letter,  to  prevent  the  concurrence  of  similar  sounds.    The  following  is  an  example  : 


N. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

Ab. 


SING. 
yo  su,  water. 
t^Jo^c  suiun,  of  water. 
fayo  suieh,  to  water. 
^.yo  suit,  the  water. 
^tiyc  sudan,  from  water 


yo  Su,  Water. 

PLUR. 

N.         Jy&  sular,  waters. 
G.         j y&  sularun,  of  waters. 
D.        *^}-°  sular  eh,  to  waters. 
Ac.    \^s)y°  sulari,  the  waters. 
Ab.   ^)y£>  sular  den,  from  waters. 
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The  Turkish  Adjectives,  like  the  English,  are  not  varied  on  account  of  Gender,  Number,  or 
Case  :  the  only  variation  which  they  admit  of,  is  that  of  the  Degrees  of  Comparison,  which  are 
formed  in  the  following  manner.    The  Comparative  is  usually  formed,  either  by  prefixing  ^5=*-^ 
dakhi  or  ^Jy*-  tchiok,  or  by  subjoining  (.^J,  rek  or  Jf.  rak;  as, 

POSITIVE.  COMPARATIVE. 
ulJjAJ  biick,  great.  ^y^i  dakhi  biuk,  greater. 

ji\  Hu,  good.  jj|  Jjj^-  tchiok  eiu,  better. 

guzel,  beautiful.  ijjjjji  guzelrek,  more  beautiful. 

I  altchiak,  humble.  '  altchiakrak,  more  humble. 

The  two  first  of  these  Forms  of  Comparison  are  those  most  frequently  employed  in  con- 
versation, the  others  being  used  chiefly  in  books.  The  Comparative  is  sometimes  formed  by 
putting  the  Noun  or  Pronoun,  which  is  compared,  in  the  Ablative  Case ;  and  which  also  carries 
with  it  the  sense  of  our  than. 

"  To  snatch  a  morsel  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion,  or  to  drink  from  the  same  cup 
'  with  the  furious  tiger,  is  easier  than  to  bear  poverty  and  degradation." 
The  word  nehkeh,  or        nekeh,  answers  to  our  than,  after  a  Comparative;  as, 

^       <ti  j&jj&j  ^IJic  "  Othman  is  richer  than  I." 

The  Superlative  Degree  is  formed  by  putting  the  Noun,  which  is  the  object  of  Comparison, 
in  the  Genitive  Case ;  and  adding  ^5  i  to  the  Adjective  if  it  end  in  a  Consonant,  or 
si,  if  in  a  Vowel;  as,  ^Jtfi-  t£JJSj^  qwretleruh  khoslii,  "the  sweetest  of  women" 
l*cd !  ddemlerun  eius'i,  "  the  best  of  men." 
A  Superlative  sense  is  also  given  by  prefixing  the  Adverbs  of  Augmentation: 
k^Js- g/iaiet ;  x&Ac  ghaietdeh;  <sdjul£  ghaietileh ;  zdiij  ziadeh;  <sUw  idij  ziadeh  sileh ; 
<xlio!y!  ifratUeh;  ^Ji  kat'i;  i^X>pek,  or  lLM  eng ;  as,  ^  jsddulfi  ghaietdehkem,  "the  worst;'' 
d^<y  xSoj  ziadeh  yuksek,  "the  most  high"  Sj^j  <_flAlaj  v^JI  e>?#  fa/i/  yerdeh,  "in  the 
pleasantest  place"  and  in  the  Koran,  ^1  j^Ls  lLM  j  ^Jty)  Jj!  t^Jj  "  The  (very)  first 
living,  and  the  (very)  last  dying." 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that,  in  some  parts  of  Turkey,  this  is  pronounced  as  if 
written  daha. 
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There  is  also  a  kind  of  Superlative  formed  by  doubling  the  word ;  as,  from  Jjy*-  tchiok, 
"  much     Jjf*-  Jjyz-  tchiok  tchiok,  "  very  much  J^a  sik  sik,  "  most  frequently ;"  as, 

'  In  order  to  speak  Turkish  well,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  it  very  frequently." 

The  Diminutive  is  formed,  either  by  adding  ^.  to  the  Penultimate  letter  of  the  Adjective, 
or  by  subjoining  the  Particles  i^ks-  dgik,    as*,  dgak,  &=>■  tcheh,  or  <Xj=»  dgeh;  as, 
Mudgik,  "somewhat  great,"  from  Muk,  "great"   t^W^"-^j  yuksekdgik,  or 

\^Jis*»£j>  yuksedgik,  "less  high;"  <fcs*l  aktcheh,  "  less  white,  whitish  "  <*=^j_j^  guzeldgeh, 
'  less  beautiful."    Adjectives  in  the  two  latter  forms  are  also  frequently  used  as  Adverbs. 

There  is  also  a  Superlative  Diminutive,  formed  by  prefixing  an  additional  ^  to  the  Pen- 
ultimate letter ;  as,  ^Ast^jo  biudgidgek,    much  less  great/' 

NUMERAL  ADJECTIVES. 

CARDINAL  NUMBERS. 
The  Cardinal  Numbers  are  expressed  by  Words,  Letters,  and  Figures,  as  follow  : 


TURKISH. 

PERSIAN. 

Letters.  Figures.  Values. 

y  Mr 

lLL>  yek 

i 

i 

1 

1  'iki 

du 

r 

2 

—A  iitch 

<U>  seh 

3 

c^,jt>  dort 

jiy*.  tchehar 

& 

4 

besh 

pendg 

a 

6 

5 

^JjS)  alti 

shesh 

5 

i 

6 

^jjo  yedi 

t«^a&  heft 

j 

V 

7 

jL*>  sekiz 

c^visa  hesht 

•  z 

A 

8 

jj>£>  dokuz 

xj  nuh 

9 

jjjl  on 

id  deh 

1 . 

10 

j>  (jj!  on  Mr 

s^b  yazdeh 

•  k 

1 1 

11 

^yojyjjl  on 'iki 

StijljJ  duazdeh 

ir 

12 

^jl^jl  6n  iitch 

Xt)}f*»  sizdeh 

D 

ir 

13 
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TURKISH. 

PERSIAN. 

Letters. 

Figures. 

Values. 

d^ji^jl  on  dort 

St^l^  tchehardeh  .. 

IF 

14 

^jZj^  on  besh 

!5j>j->U  panzedeh 

&> 

16 

15 

^yJl^l  on  alti 

BiijiLi  shanzedeh 

n 

16 

uS^.tJJ^  onyedi 

i&alb  hefteh 

IV 

17 

^Xwj^I  on  sekis 

g  J*£<Jb  heshteh 

g 

1  A 

18 

jji^s^]  on  dokuz   . . 

%Ajy>  nuzdeh 

1 

to 

1  1 

19 

yegirmi 

*■ "     '  '  6is £ 

r. 

20 

j£>  yegirmi  Mr. . 

.  cLbi^^NMjJu  bistyek 

r  I 

21 

J 

r. 

30 

tchehel 

r 

r*. 

40 

JiLsrSj  pendgah 

0. 

50 

^^Cl^-juI  altmish 

sJiesht 

1 . 

60 

(^j^L^ju  yetmish 

j'jlflj&  heftad 

v  > 

70 

i^wSMj  seksen 

tillijft  heshtad 

1  5 

A  i 

80 

^wjj^L  doksan 

1  • 

90 

m 

J 

1  '  • 

100 

JwOjl)    f/^  gad 

; 

r . . 

200 

vichy ox  .. 

U* 

r<  • 

300 

j£UL>.yii  dor  t  yoz 

J^^l^s-  tcheharsad.. 

400 

L>  pansad 

e  1 1 

500 

jrj&^jXN  alii  yoz 

sheshsad 

i  •  • 

600 

j^.^S^i.  yediyoz 

'  iS»alsL3)  heftsad 

j 

V  .  . 

700 

jyi  ^Lu  sekiz  yoz   . . 

heshtsad 

A  •  < 

800 

j^j^jjb  dokuz  yoz  . . 

nuhsad 

If* 

900 

JijS>  hezar 

i>»« 

1000 

i^Jjo^j&I  iki  bin 

b 

r>,»« 

2000 

8 

i 

10,000 

<^Xxi  jyi  yoz  bin 

^l^aJwa  gad          . . 

e  1 

...... 

100,000 
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The  Merchants  in  Turkey  frequently  use  the  Persian  Numbers ;  on  which  account  a  know- 
ledge of  them  is  indispensably  requisite,  in  transacting  commercial  affairs.  In  composing 
Numbers,  the  highest  number  in  figures  is  always  placed  on  the  left  hand,  and  in  words  on  the 
right;  as,  I  a  it  1832,  in  words,  jij]  j£w  ^J^i  bin  sekiz  yoz  otuz  iki.  The  Turkish 
Numbers  do  not  require  the  Copulative  Conjunction  j  wa  between  each  amount,  but  in  the  Per- 
sian it  is  used :  thus,  the  above  amount  in  Persian  would  be  written  j<} ^  l_s«J  j  C^£J£>j  j>j& 
hezar  u  hesht  sad  u  si  u  du. 

The  Cardinal  Numerals  are  indeclinable ;  and  are  prefixed  to  the  Nouns,  whose  amounts 
they  serve  to  express,  which  are  usually  in  the  Singular ;  as,  CL?  I  jjJ  (<j£j  besh  yoz  at,  '  five 
hundred  horses"  (horse);  <^Xxi  bin  ddem,  "a  thousand  men"  (man).  The  Turks  are 
not  singular  in  this  irregularity  :  the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  and  Persians,  have  the  same  idiom,  from 
whom  no  doubt  it  has  been  borrowed. 

ORDINAL  NUMBERS. 
The  Turkish  Ordinal  Numbers  are  formed  from  the  Cardinals,  by  adding         indgi;  and  the 
Persian  by  adding  ^  um  \  as, 

TURKISH.  PERSIAN. 

i^s*j>  birindgi,  or  t^Jjl  ilek  . . .  First      ...     *£>  yegum,  or  nukhust. 

^js^f.]  ikindgi  Second  . . .  duum. 

U5=57*'v"jl  iltchindgi  Third     . . .  suum,  or  ^^Xm  sium. 

dordindgi  Fourth   .v.  ^l^ss.  tcheharum. 

^js*"*i  beshindgi   Fifth      . . .  pendgum. 

altindgi  Sixth      . . .  sheshum. 

•  (_ssr>'V.  yedindgi   Seventh  . . .    ^xsJb.  heftum. 

The  Turkish  Ordinal  Numbers  are  capable  of  receiving  Possessive  Affixes,  as,  ^uj^ji 
birindgisi,  "the  first  of  them."  They  are  also  subject  to  declension,  and  are  put  before  the 
Substantives,  like  Adjectives ;  as,  u_>b    jsr^i'  kirkindgi  bob,  "the  fortieth  chapter." 

DISTRIBUTIVE  NUMBERS. 
The  Distributive  Numbers  are  formed  from  the  Cardinals,  by  adding  j  er  to  those  which  end 
in  a  consonant,  and  j&  sher  to  those  which  end  in  a  vowel.    The  Persian  Distributives  are 
formed  by  the  Plural  of  the  Cardinals,  or  doubling  the  Singular ;  as,         yegan ;  ^Lw  (JJi> 
yegan  yegan,  or  \^Xi  \lX>  yek  yek,  "  one  by  one  "  *A      du  du,  "  two  by  two." 
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TURKISH. 


PERSIAN. 


jAjjA  dorder 
yUi  besher 
altisher 


<jJo  \JJo  yek  yek. 


jii      du  du. 
&m  <x«j  seh  seh. 

tcheJiaran. 
^  pendg  pendg. 
sheshan. 


jji  hirer         . . .       One  by  one 
ikisher       . . .       Two  by  two 
iitcher       . . .       Three  by  three 
Four  by  four 
Five  by  five 
Six  by  six 

In  expressing  Number  and  Quantity,  the  Turks  frequently  add  to  the  Numeral  certain  words 
expressive  of  the  thing  spoken  of.    If  the  Noun  whose  number  or  quantity  is  expressed  relate 
to  Man,  the  word  J6  nefer,  or         kishi,  "  person/5  is  used ;  as,     fs^.  V^Ajo 
'iki  bin  nefer  yehitcheri,  "  two  thousand  Janissaries." 

,j£>  gf»  ^s^,  jj*  'jtA  }r^s        jd  CALo  jli)  Jo  CDj.d  ^ 

i&M  [jk  ^glll  jyit  t^ALo  u«vI5I  jjJ 

"  Four  of  the  Sons  of  Tolun  ruled  the  Kingdom  in  Egypt.  The  aera  of  the  commencement 
"  of  the  Dynasty  was  A.H.  297,  and  the  end  A.H.  567.  The  duration  of  this  Dynasty  was  one 
'  hundred  and  fifty-five  years." 

If  the  Nouns  spoken  of  relate  to  Animals,  the  word  ^jflli  bash,  or  reis,  "head,"  is 
used;  as,  Icjj  yoz  bash  bogha,  "one  hundred  (head  of)  bulls;"  J&jo  {J"^j  l^jd 

dort  reis  bargir,  "  four  (head  of)  post-horses." 

"  Four  {head  of)  horses,  their  saddles  richly  gilt, 
"  their  trappings  set  with  precious  jewels." 
In  speaking  of  Arms,  or  Instruments,  kiteah,  or  Hum  kibzeh,  is  used;  as, 

^->yb  fohSjyi  ^Jo!  'ikiyoz  kiteah  top,  "two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon." 

I»i2yi  L—Jjls  <K*iai'  jfjJ  h-^'  Jf***°  *Sj* 

"  I  have  strengthened  your  fortress,  by  placing  in  it  four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon." 
To  Small  tilings,  &i\d  daneh,  or  K^al  lokmah,  is  applied;  as,        <xi1t>  j  bir  daneh  indgiu, 
"a  pearl"  lL^I        ji  bir  lokmah  etmek,  "a  crumb  of  bread." 

Also  the  words  8jL>  pareh,  and  wekieh,  are  used,  in  this  manner,  to  express  Inanimate 
things;  as,  ^£  xju  besh  pareh  koi,  "five  villages;"  CL>!  <Xajj  ^\  on  nekieh  et,  "ten 
pieces  of  meat." 
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A)S  kileh,  and  dSc  qded,  are  applied  to  Quantity  and  Number ;  as,  ^  \  elli  kileh 

arpah,  "fifty  measures  of  barley;"  t»Lv>1  iiSc  {_^>j^,  yegirmi  qded  etmek,  "twenty  loaves." 

Fractional  Numbers  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  word  pai;  as,  js^I 
it  indgi pai,  "the  second  part;"  ^Ij  ^sr^y  kirkindgi  pai,  "the  fortieth  part." 

The  Half  and  Quarter  are  expressed  by  ^s?,  butchuk,  tjo  yarum,  or  ^j^i  yari,  and  i^J 
tchirek;  -as,  or        yarum,  or  butchuk  giin,  " half-a-day  "  Jjjj  or  (<^sJ 

butchuk,  or  yan'  yo?,  "  half-way  "  Mr  tchirek,  "  one-fourth." 

The  Augmentation  of  Numbers  is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  culi'  kat,  or^jji  kadar,  having 
the  sense  of  the  English  word  fold  subjoined  to  numbers ;  as,  cuts  ^)  iitch  kat,  "  three-fold, 
triple;"  jAj  CUKjO  dort  kadar,  "four-fold,  quadruple;"  izJH  ^y*-  tchiok  kat,  "many-fold." 
The  word  kerreh,  subjoined  to  numbers,  refers  to  time;  as,  tTJi  besh  kerreh, 
"five  times"       ^JS\  'iki  kerreh,  "twice." 


OF  PRONOUNS. 


j»\^e  Zemair.    PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 
The  Personal  Pronouns  are,  ^  ben,  "i;"  ^  sen,  "Thou"  and  Jjj  67,  or  ^1  o,  "He," 
"She,"  "it;"  which  are  declined  in  the  following  manner : 


SING. 
^  ben,  I. 
l»Ju  benum,  of  me. 
IXj  bana,  to  me. 
Ju  beni,  me. 
Ab.  ^sXi  benden,  from  me. 


N. 
G. 
D. 

Ac. 


^  Ben,  I. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 


PLUR, 
j>  biz,  or  Jj>  bizler,  we. 
^  bizum,  or  ^ bjzlerum,  of  us. 
8}j  bizeli,  or  %j>y>  bizlereh,  to  us. 
bizi,  or  \j$}yt  bizleri,  us. 


SING. 

N.  sen,  thou. 

G.    lLUmi  senun,  of  thee. 

D.        Liwj  to  thee. 

Ac.  fern,  thee. 

Ab.  ^Jouu  senden,  from  thee. 


Ab.  ^t^j  bizden,  or  ^i)^  bizlerden,  from  us. 
*S*e«,  Thou. 

PLUR. 

N.       j«j  f/f,  or  ^Ijmi  sizler,  you. 
G.    (wl  ;«j  sizun,  &c.  of  you. 
D.  sizeh,  to  you. 

Ac.  sizi,  you. 

Ab.  ^jJ^wj  sizden,  from  you. 
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SING. 

N.    JL.1  61,  or     o,  he,  she,  it. 
G.  CJol  anun,  of  him,  &c. 
D.     G>l  ana,  to  him,  &c. 
Ac.  ^J>\  ani,  him,  &c. 
Ab.  yjiXil  andan,  from  him,  &c 


J,l  d;,  or  ,1  O,  He,  She,  It. 

PLUR. 
N.        Ail  anlar,  they. 
G.  V^J Jj\  anlarun,  of  them. 
D.       JS^ii!  anlareh,  to  them. 
Ac.  ^f^lil  anlari,  them. 
Ab.  jjii^  anlarden,  from  them. 


The  Reciprocal  Pronoun  gendu,  or  ^Sj^  gendi,  answers  to  our  Ow»  and  ^SW/j  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Persian  d^s>-  khod,  and  Arabic  nef?-    ft  is  declined  as  follows : 

jiij^  Gendu,  Himself,  Herself,  Itself. 

PLUR. 

Jj&j&  genduler,  themselves. 


SING. 

N.         jiXil  gendu,  himself,  herself,  itself. 
G.  t^jjJo^  gendunun,  of  himself,  &c. 
D.      <Oj  Jol  genduyeh,  to  himself,  &c. 
Ac.  4u>$j1\j^  genduii,  himself,  &c. 
Ab.   yjJjjJ^  genduden,  from  himself,  &c. 

<*l^j  ^^ft^o  l_5*'*" 


N. 

G.       J)<±J&  gendulerun,  of  themselves. 
D.      8 genduler  eh,  to  themselves. 
Ac.  ^5  J*<yj&  genduler i,  themselves. 
Ab.  ,jdj>}&j&  gendulerden,  from  themselves. 


"  If  thou  art  merciful  to  thy  fellow  creatures,  thou  wilt  find  the  Creator  merciful  to  thyself.' 
"  A  man  who  has  no  mercy  in  his  breast,  ought  not  to  find  any  one  merciful  to  him." 

^iXil  gendu  is  also  used  with  the  Possessive  Affixes ;  as, 


Persons. 
1 


SING. 


gendum,  I  myself. 

^J^Sii  genduh,  thou  thyself. 

^  gendusi,  V  ^  idmself 
jiXii  or  gendu,) 


Persons.  PLUR. 

u>«lJo^  gendumux,  or\ 

1  J       a  f  we  ourselves. 
ya ^  Jo6  gendulermuz,  J 

gendunuz,  or\ 

2  r,      ,a  f  you  yourselves. 
j£ Jj  JuiS  gendulernux,  j 

■  cJjjJtS  genduleri,  or  "I 

3  "         *  f  they  themselves. 

^!jii.iS    genduler,  J 


Each  of  the  three  preceding  Persons  may  be  declined  by  adding  the  Cases  of  the  First 
and  Second  Declension  of  Nouns  ;  as,  i^Xcj  Jo£  gendumuh,  "  of  me  myself ;"  <Co^4>J^ 
gendumeh,  "  to  me  myself  ;"  i^J^^Sii  gendunun,"  of  thee  thyself;"  c^JjuujjlUs  gendusinuii, 
"  of  him  himself." 
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The  Pronouns  in  the  Ouigour,  and  other  Tatar  Dialects,  differ  very  little  from  the  Turkish. 
For  the  First  Personal  Pronoun,  ^  men  is  used  instead  of  ^  ben,  and  is  thus  declined  : 
SING. 


N. 


men,  I. 


G.  t^JouU-o  mening,  of  me. 
D.        Utile  manga,  to  me. 
Ac.      (_s^°  menh  me- 
Ab.    ^,^0  mendin,  from  me. 


PLUK. 
N.  ji  biz,  we. 

G.    lL&jjj  biming,  of  us. 
D.        lij;  bizga,  to  us. 
Ac.     ^yjj  bizni,  us. 
Ab.    ^l.Aj)  bizdin,  from  us. 


The  Second  Personal  Pronoun  is  the  same  as  in  Turkish,  except  that  it  is  declined  after  the 
manner  of  Tatar  Nouns.  In  the  Plural  it  generally  takes  an  additional  i  ■  thus,  jju.  siz, 
for  yu  siz.  The  Plural  of  the  Third  Person  is  often  contracted;  as,  Ji)  alar,  if/uijUl 
alarning. 

Instead  of  the  Turkish  Reciprocal  Pronouns,  gendum,  "l  myself,"  <^Jj&j£  gendun, 

Thou  thyself,"  &c,  the  Tatars  frequently  employ  the  following : 


Persons.  SING. 

1  pjj\  ouzum,  I  myself. 

2  ^jj^-jl  ouzung,  thou  thyself. 

3  <S)}^  ouzi,  he  himself. 


Persons.  PLUR. 

1  j^i)^  ouzumuz,  we  ourselves. 

2  jt&jj^  ouzungiz,  you  yourselves. 

3  u5y^  ouzlari,  they  themselves. 


DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are,  bu,  j&  shu,  j>J!l\  ishbu,  and  (Jjl  61;  which  are  declined 
in  the  following  manner : 

yi  Bu,  This,  That. 

PLUR. 

N.       ^iijj  bunlar,  these,  those. 


SING. 

N.         %i  bu,  this,  that. 
G.   <»^0}j  bunun,  of  this. 
D.       l^jj  buna,  to  this. 
Ac,  ^^jjJ  #wm,  this. 
Ab.  tj&iyi  bundan,  from  this. 


G.   \JJ  Jo ^  bunlarun,  of  these. 
D.  bunlar  eh,  to  these. 

Ac.  i_S^^  bunlari,  these. 
Ab.  (jiiJJ^j  bunlarden,  from  these. 


jj&  sAm,  and  ]  ishbu,  "  This,"  "  That,"  are  declined  in  the  same  manner  throughout  as  y  bu. 
(Jj]  ol,  "That,"  being  both  a  Personal  and  Demonstrative  Pronoun,  is  declined  among  the 
former.  When  y>  bu  is  prefixed  to  Postpositions,  it  generally  has  ^  Nun  added  to  it ;  as,  y*^^ 
bunsiz,  "without  this;"  bundgilin,  "in  this  manner;"  not^wj^j  busiz,  ^As~^3  budgilin. 
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The  Turks  sometimes  use  the  Persian  Demonstratives  in,  "  This,"  and  ^  1  an,  "  That/1 
with  their  Plurals  ^Uul  inan,  and  ^li  I  anan. 

RELATIVE  PRONOUNS,  &c. 
The  Relative  Pronouns  are,      keh,  ^  kirn,  and  J  kim,  "  Who/J  "  Which,"  "  What." 
The  Pronoun      keh  is  declined  by  adding  the  Cases  of  the  Personal  Pronoun  (Jjl  61,  in  the 
following  manner : 

iS  Keh,  Who,  Which,  What. 


PLUR. 

N.  a£  keh,  who,  &c. 

G.  \jj Jj]      keh  anlaruh,  of  whom,  &c. 

D.      iS^UI      keh  anlareh,  to  whom,  &c. 

Ac.  ^ Jk>]  i£  keh  anlari,  whom,  &c. 

Ab.  <x£  keh  anlarden,  from  whom,  &c. 


SING. 

N.  t£  keh,  who,  which,  what. 

G.  sS  keh  annh,  of  whom,  &c. 

D.       lit      keh  ana,  to  whom,  &c. 
Ac.   ^51  &f  keh  ani,  whom,  &c, 
Ab.  ^tXi!      keh  andan,  from  whom,  &c. 

pj£  Kim,  and  ^  kim,  are  Indeclinable,  when  used  in  this  sense. 

"  The  season  comes,  in  which  mountains  and  rocks  are  coloured  with  tulips." 

In  construction,  t£  keh  is  generally  changed  into  ^  ki,  or,  ghi;  in  which  case  it  often 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Verb  Substantive,  answering  to  which  is;  as,  J«j  ^  jsjJ  d  dildeh  ki 
serr,  "The  secret  which  is  in  my  heart;"  ^  sA^yi-!  akhoremdeh  ki  at,  "The  horse 
which  is  in  my  stable ;"  y\  ^  SiX^jUij!  iistemdeh  ki  esrvab,  "  The  clothes  which  are  upon 
me;"        *djij>t  yokardeh  ghi,  "That  which  is  on  high." 

Instead  of  using  the  Pronoun  »  keh,  it  is  considered  more  elegant  to  employ  the  Participle 
of  the  Verb;  as,  CL^c        suun  awret,  "the  loving  woman,"  i.e.  "the  woman  who  loves," 

instead  of *— awret  ^l  fuer- 

The  Turks  have  various  kinds  of  Interrogatives,  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  spoken  of : 
the  distinctions,  however,  are  too  frequently  neglected. 

The  Personal  Interrogative  ^6  kim,  or  ^  kim,  "  Who  ?"  "  Which  ?"  is  regularly  declined 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  Noun  of  the  First  Declension,  and  admits  of  Possessive  Affixes ; 
as,^i>  ^LkfiS  {^jjjcy  bu  awret  Kimun  dur,  "Whose  wife  is  tins?"  ^jo  k'imum  war, 
"What  have  I?"  The  following  distich  of  Mesihi  is  an  example  of  both  as  an  Interroga- 
tive and  Relative : 
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M  (»y       >T  ^ 

"  /SP^o  knows,  when  the  fair  season  ends,  of  us  may  be  alive  ? 

■    "  Be  cheerful,  be  full  of  mirth :  for  the  Spring  season  passes  quickly  :  it  will  not  last." 

The  Neuter  or  Immaterial  Interrogative  <&  neh,  "  What  ?"  is  regularly  declined  as  a  Noun 
of  the  Second  Declension ; 

jH«jt>  ^  jAj^j  8i>l<^ij  yn^fl^  &s^rf  X&  j&       &  jJ  ^1 

"  O  Heaven !  wAotf  is  the  meaning  of  this,  that  in  one  night  from  Egypt  to  Babylon, 
"  and  from  my  own  home  to  this  strange  place,  I  have  travelled  ?" 

In  declension,  the  final  8  is  frequently  dropped,  or  changed  into  ;  as,  i^JJU  nenun,  "  Of 
what?"  ^JmJ  niler,  "What?"  There  are  a  great  many  Interrogatives  formed  from  &i  neh; 
as,  j<£t&  neh  kadar,  "How  much?"    <X=£>  nitcheh,  "How  many?"  "How  long?" 

"  How  many  years  to  this  tavern  have  I  gone  ?" 

^loj  jdS  £i        kadar  zeman,  "  How  long  a  time  ?"  <sj  weA  asil,  "  What  kind  ?" 

<jj  sefoS,  "What  cause?"  "Wherefore?"  jj^sil  <0  neh  'itchiun,  "What  for?" 
"Why?"  C]U>f  id  neh  zeman,  "What  time?"  "When?"  <xi^j  t$  neh  wedghileh, "  In  what 
manner?"  . 

The  common  Interrogative  kanghi,  "Who?"  "Which?"  "What?"  is  indeclinable, 

and  is  placed  before  Substantives,  without  undergoing  any  change ;  as,  i-Jj£  ^s*^  kanghi 
kitab,  "What  book?"  ^lioU^  uS*JU  kanghi  kitabden,  "From  what  book?"  When,  however, 
it  is  absolute,  it  admits  of  Possessive  Affixes  and  Declension;  as, y^xkXi  kanghimuz,  "Which 
of  us?"  ^wjjuJu!  kanghisi,  "Which  of  them?"  i^Jj^xxXs  kanghimuzun,  "Of  which  of,  us?" 
^Jj^»jfxi  kanghisinun,  "  Of  which  of  them?"  j  ^J6!s  kanghi  bir,  "Which  one?"  is  either 
used  Adjectively  or  Substantively :  if  used  Adjectively,  it  is  indeclinable ;  if  used  Substan- 
tively, it  has  the  letter  ^5  added  to  it,  and  is  declined  like  a  Noun  of  the  Second  Declension ;  as, 
CUj^j         kanghi  birinun,  "Of  which  one?"         ^-ii  kanghi  birineh,  "To  which  one  ?" 

The  Interrogatives  of  Number  and  Quantity  are,  ^ts  katch,  "What  number  ?"  "How  many  ?" 

E 
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r^?5  katchindgi,"  How  much?" "How  many?"  ji$  <sj  nehkadar,  j^L<  <xi  neh  mikdar, 
do  neh  dentil,  "How  much?"  "How  many?"     ^sr^3  katchindgi  admits  of  Pos- 
sessive Affixes  and  Declension,  in  the  same  manner  as  ^j*-*'  kanghi. 

The  Adjective  jS>  her  answers  to  our  Each  and  Every ;  and  serves  to  form  many  Compounds, 
by  being  prefixed  to  the  Relatives;  as,  j&  her  kirn,  "  Whosoever,"  which  is  declined  like 
a  Noun  of  the  First  Declension ;  <xj^2)  her  neh,  "  Whatsoever,"  "  Whosoever 

^j^ji  lt,J'H' 

"The  black  gusts  of  Autumn  have  destroyed  whatever  was  in  the  garden; 
"  But  the  king  of  the  world  again  appeared,  dispensing  justice  to  all." 

y  jZa  her  bir  is  indeclinable,  answering  to  our  every  one.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  used 
Substantively ;  when  it  is  made  declinable  by  the  addition  of  i,  in  the  same  manner  as 
j>         kanghi  bir : 

|»y  us  ^  ^  ^  ^  Ch^. 

"  Listen  to  the  tale  of  the  Nightingale :  the  Vernal  season  approaches  : 
"  The  Spring  has  formed  a  bower  in  every  garden." 


"  She  gave  to  each  of  them  many  ornaments ; 

"And  each  night  wandered  from  banquet  to  banquet." 


POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 
The  Possessive  Pronouns  are  of  two  kinds,  Separates,  and  Affixes.    The  Separate  Possessive 
Pronouns  are  the  Genitive  Cases  of  the  Personals;  as,       benum,  "Mine"  i^Uu,  senun, 
"Thine;"  i^lil  amm," His;"  ^  bixum"0\xrs ;"  situn  "Yowrs ;"  anlaran, 

"Theirs;"  which,  when  used  absolutely,  usually  have  the  Relative  ^  ki  subjoined  to  them  ; 
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as,  ^^Xi  benumki,  "Mine"  (that  which  is  mine);  ^XJoLm  senuhki,  " Thine."  They  are 
declined  as  Nouns  of  the  Second  Declension. 

The  Possessive  Affixes  are  letters  which  are  subjoined  to  the  Noun,  to  form  the  different 
Persons ;  and  which  are  used  either  with  or  without  the  Separate  Pronouns  prefixed.  The  First 
Person  of  the  Singular  is  formed  by  adding  ^  m,  or  um ;  as,  ^»bb  babam,  or  |»bb  ^X> 
benum  babam,  "My  father  "  ^JjS  kitabum,  or  ^JjS  pX)  benum  kitabum,  "My  book." 

The  Second  Person  is  formed  by  adding  l^J  h,  uh,  or  ih;  as,  i^Jbb  babah,  or  l£JUj  tlXiw 
senuh  babah,  "  Thy  father  "  iLXJJS  kitabuh,  or  i£X&&  senuh  kitabih,  "  Thy  book." 

The  Third  Person  is  formed  by  adding  ^  i,  if  the  word  end  in  a  consonant ;  or  si,  if  in 
a  vowel;  as,  kitabi,  or  ^jftS  l*LX'A  anuh  kitabi,  "His  book;"  ^wjbb  babasi,  or 

^Mjblj  ^^Jol  anuh  babasi,  "His  father." 

The  First  Person  of  the  Plural  is  formed  by  adding  yo  muz ;  as,^«bb  babamuz,  or^Jjb  ^ji 
bizum  babamuz,  "Our  father." 

The  Second  Person  Plural  is  formed  by  adding  nuz, ;  as,  jsiAj  babanuz,  or  Jibb  ^JjM 
sizuh  babanuz,  "  Your  father/' 

The  Third  Person  is  formed  by  adding  i,  ^  si,  or  leri;  as,  kitabi, 
or  tJJJu]  anlaruh  kitabi,  "Their  book"  ^^bb  babasi,  or  ^jJjI>  iJjji'i]  anlaruh 

babasi,  "Their  father"  Jl\]  anlaruh  kitableri,  "Their  book." 

When  the  Plural  of  the  Noun  is  required,  the  Particle^!  lev  is  used,  preceding  the  Possessive 
Affixes ;  as,  ^ ^bb  babalerum,  or  ^  ^jbb  ^Xi  benum  babalerum,"  My  fathers  j-«ybb  babaleru- 
muz,  or  j^Jbb  ^ji  bizum  babalerumuz,  "Our  fathers."  Each  of  these  Persons  is  capable  of 
receiving  declension,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  Examples  : 


j»bb  Babam,  or  Jjb  ^X>  Benum  babam,  My  Father. 

I. 

.} 


SING. 

JM  babam,  or  1 
N.       ,  i     . '  '  (  my  father 

l»uu  ^Xi  benum  babam,  J  ' 

G.  LlXobb  babamuh,  of  my  father. 

D.  &obb  babameh,  to  my  father. 

Ac.  ^-^bjj  babami,  my  father. 

Ab.  ^(i^ebb  babamden,  from  my  father. 


* _^bb  babalerum,  or 
l»^ibb  ^Xi  benum  babalerum, 


PLUR. 

my  fathers. 

^Xc^ibb  babalerumuh,  of  my  fathers, 
^ibb  babalerumeh,  to  my  fathers, 
^g^lbb  babalerumi,  my  fathers. 
^(Xo^lbb  babalerumden,  from  my  fathers. 
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i^JUj  Babah,  or  UiLJbb  iJUju.  Senuh  babah,  Thy  Father. 


N. 

G. 
D. 
Ac. 
Ab. 


h^ 


thy  father. 


SING. 
t«fJUj  babari,  or 
LLiub  cJJu>  senuh  babah, 

i^Aibb  babahuh,  of  thy  father. 
<)&bb  babaheh,  to  thy  father, 
j-sbb  babahi,  thy  father, 
ij^bb  babahdan,  from  thy  father. 


PLUR. 

l^JJbb  babaleruh,  or      1  thy 
i^JybL)  CJJu*.  senuh  babaleruh,)  fathers. 
ulA^ibb  babaleruhuh,  of  thy  fathers. 
<xi> ybb  babaleruheh,  to  thy  fathers, 
^i^bb  babaleruhi,  thy  fathers. 
jjtS^ybLi  babaleruhden,  from  thy  fathers. 


N. 

G. 
D. 
Ac. 
Ab. 


ubb  Babasi,  or  ^wjbb  lLJJI  Anuh  babasi,  His  Father. 


SING. 
Job  babasi,  or 


lr?  ^  S  his  father, 

.wjbb  CJol  awwre  babasi,) 

LLJoUwjbb  babasinuh,  of  his  father. 

<LUm,UU  babasineh,  to  his  father. 

^JLuibb  babasini,  his  father. 

jjAifUwbb  babasinden,  from  his  father. 


J 


his  fathers. 


PLUR. 
^^Jbb  babaleri,  or 
(_5 ^ibb  uLAil  aww/i  babaleri, 
■  k^Jou^bb  babalerinith,  of  his  fathers. 
Abybb  babalerineh,  to  his  fathers. 
JjjJbb  babalerini,  his  fathers, 
job '  Juu  babalerinden,  from  his  fathers. 


N. 

G. 
D. 

Ac. 


^obb 


j*>bb  Babamuz,  or^*bb  ^  Bizum  babamuz,  Our  Father 

J 


SING. 
^«bb  babamuz,  or 

bizum  babamuz 


our  father. 


V^J^oL)L>  babamuzuh,  of  our  father. 

asj^ibb  babamuzeh,  to  our  father. 
t_5j-<bb  babamuzi,  our  father. 
Ab.  ^^obb  babamuzden,  from  our  father. 


PLUR. 

^o^Jbb  babalerumuz,  or     ")  our 
iV^'ftH  babalerumuz,)  fathers. 

t-Jj^Jyu  babalerumuzuh,  of  our  fathers. 

iSj^Jbb  babalerumuzeh,  to  our  fathers. 
^Sj-^bb  babalerumuzi,  our  fathers. 
Jj^o ybb  babalerumuzden , from  our  fathers. 
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:i>bb  Babanuz,  or  ^bb  Sizun  babanuz,  Your  Father, 


N. 

G. 
D. 
Ac. 
Ab. 


SING. 

J^bb  babanuz,  or     )  your 
j£bb  sizun  babanuz,  )  father. 

L^JjisLb  babanuzun,  of  your  father. 

Sj^bb  babanuzeh,  to  your  father. 
i_jjibb  babanuzi,  your  father. 
^Jj^bb  babanuzden,  from  your  father. 


PLUR. 

ji^Jbb  babalerunuz,  or    7  your 
J^lUb  t^Jjwj  siw  baberlunuz,) fathers. 
uLJ^Jbb  babalerunuzun,  of  your  fathers. 

s^ybb  babaleruhuzeh,  to  your  fathers, 
t^ji^ibb  babalerunuzi,  your  fathers. 
^Jii  Jbb  babalerunuzden,  from  your  fathers. 


bb  Babasi,  or  ^^bb  i^Jjli]  Anlarun  babasi,  Their  Father. 


SING, 
bb  babasi,  or 


their 


N.  ^ 

^g«jbb  ClJ ^Jj  1  anlarun  babasi,  j  father. 

G.  t»LJJuwjbb  babasinuh,  of  their  father. 

D.         ^Uwbb  babasineh,  to  their  father. 

Ac.      ^jJUj*,bb  babasini,  their  father. 

Ab.  yjJuOAwbb  babasinden,  from  their  father. 


Sthei 
fathei 


PLUR. 
i_S Jbii  babaleri,  or 
ug-Jbb  dJJi]  anlarun  babaleri,  \  fathers. 
LlAjb^bb  babalerinun,  of  their  fathers. 
<XJu ^Jbb  babalerineh,  to  their  fathers. 
^Ju ^bb  babalerini,  their  fathers. 
^jAjbybb  babalerinden,  from  their  fathers. 


In  declining  the  Third  Persons  of  the  Personal  Pronouns  in      i,  or  (_5^  ^erh  the 

letter  is  frequently  omitted ;  as,  L^AJubb  babasinun  for  L-JijUibb  babasinun ;  JJj 
babalerinun  for  1— Jjbjjbb  babalerinun. 


In  some  books,  the  Possessive  Affixes  are  omitted,  the  separate  Possessive  Pronouns  being 
alone  used ;  as,  cl>  !  ^  benum  at  for  jj  1  ^Jb  benum  dtum,  "  My  horse :"  this,  however,  is 
considered  vulgar,  and  ungrammatical. 


\ 
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J\*3\  OF  VERBS. 

The  Turkish  Verbs  are  of  Eight  kinds ;  viz.  Auxiliary,  Active,  Passive,  Negative,  Im- 
possible, Causal,  Reciprocal,  and  Personal.  The  Infinitives  of  all  the  Turkish  Regular  Verbs 
end  either  in  l»LLc  mek  or  mak ;  on  which  account  they  have  been,  by  most  Grammarians, 
divided  into  two  Conjugations  ;  all  Verbs  ending  in  t^Xe  mek  having  been  classed  in  the  First 
Conjugation,  and  all  in  jj^o  mak  in  the  Second :  though,  as  the  Student  will  hereafter  perceive, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  this  division,  as  no  difference  exists  between  them ;  except  that  the 
letter  \jj  Kaf,  in  which  the  First  Conjugation  ends,  causes  a  softer  sound  throughout  the 
word  than  the  harsh  letter  Jj  Kof  which  terminates  the  Second ;  as,  lLI^XLj  silkmek,  "  to 
shake ;"  ^*$-t  bakmak,  "  to  look."  There  are  Six  Moods,  which  may  be  called,  Indicative, 
Imperative,  Optative,  Suppositive,  Subjunctive,  and  Infinitive.  The  Tenses  are  Five  in  number, 
answering  to  our  Present,  Imperfect,  Preterite,  Preterpluperfect,  and  Future  ;  and  the  numbers 
are  the  same  as  in  English. 

The  Passive,  Negative,  Impossible,  Causal,  Reciprocal,  and  Personal  Verbs  are  formed 
from  the  Verb  Active,  in  the  following  manner : 

The  Verb  Passive  is  usually  formed  from  the  Verb  Active,  by  inserting  (J  il  between 
the  body  of  the  Verb  and  the  Infinitive  Termination  mek  or  ^j'vo  male ;    as,  from 

sumek,  "to  love,"  CJ^Jiy*  suilmek,  "to  be  loved",  from  bakmak,  "to 

look,"  bakilmak,  "  to  be  looked  at :" 

jl^JUj!  jiti  As)  jXm  j^i)  ijdj&S  Las'  jXi 

"  When  the  arrow  of  Fate  is  shot  from  the  bow  of  Destiny, 
it  cannot  be  repelled  by  the  shield  of  Prudence." 
When  the  Letter  preceding  the  Infinitive  Termination  is  either  1  (J  j  &  or         ^  is 
usually  inserted  instead  of  J;   as,  from  J^x>  kapamak,  "to  shut,"  Jf^iLw  kapanmak, 
"to  be  shut;"    LLAVL  bilmek," to  know,"  bilenmek  "to  be  known;"  Jy<j>') 

okumak,  "to  read,"  J}*)*)})  okunmak," to  be  read"  C^XcSjJ  bizehmek,  to  adorn,"  l^Xjjs 
bizenmek, "  to  be  adorned  "   ^LX^sd  dimek,  "to  say,"  ^X^xsd  dinmek,  "to  be  said :"  thus: 

(jSii  ZAlsoa  ^^^)  <JjJj£-<  jjLi  (_sjU)^  ^  (J-ai  i^JoLxM  Aj^JSj 

*  It  is  known  that  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  man  do  not  consist  in  those  qualifies 
which  are  common  to  all  animals." 
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There  are  also  some  Verbs  whose  Passives  are  formed  both  by  ^  and  J ;  as,  ^jjoy 
yunilmak,  "to  be  washed/'  from  JtajJi  yumak,  "to  wash;5'  wLA^Uu  yinilmek,  "to  be  eat," 
from  V^JvJ  yimek,  "  to  eat." 

There  are  a  great  many  Turkish  Verbs  compounded  of  Arabic  and  Persian  words ;  which, 
if  originally  of  Active  signification,  are  made  Passive,  by  having  the  Auxiliary  Verb  Jf-J^ 
olmak,  "  To  be,"  in  its  Passive  form,  added  to  them ;  as,  <S&  katil  olunmak,  "to  be 

killed;"  ^JvAJjl  tebdil  olunmak,  "to  be  changed:"  but  if  the  word  have  originally  a 

Passive  sense,  it  has  the  Active  form  of  the  Auxiliary  Verb  added  to  it;  as,  ^Jjl  (JjuLc 
maktul  olmak,  "to  be  killed;"  ^Jjl  (Jax*  mubdil  olmak,  "to  be  changed." 

In  the  Ouigour,  and  other  Tatar  Dialects,  the  Passive  is  marked  by  the  Particle  (Jj  il,  or  Jl  il: 
but  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  the  Ouigour,  it  is  sometimes  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Verb, 
and  not  inserted  between  the  penultimate  and  final  syllables,  as  in  the  Turkish :  thus,  (JjuiJuj 
kilmakil,  "to  be  done;"  kilal,  "let  it  be  done,"  from  Jfljuu  kilmak,  "to  do." 

The  Negative  Verb  is  formed  by  inserting  between  the  last  letter  of  the  body  of  the  Verb 
and  the  Infinitive  Termination  the  letter  ^  or  U ;  as,  from  (^Xo^wj  sumek,  'to  love,"  ^X^^cyu 
sumemek,  "not  to  love;"  bakmak,  "to  look,"  ^Jw&J  bakmamak,  "not  to  look;" 

JfvjLo  sapmak,  "  to  wander,"    i^l^iLa  sapmamak,  "  not  to  wander." 

"  In  the  rose-bower  of  this  life,  we  are  not  permitted  to  possess  the  sweet  odour  of  faith 
"  without  the  thorn  of  malignity.     Neither  great  nor  small  taste  a  draught  from  the  hands 
of  the  cup-bearer  of  Fortune,  without  draining  a  portion  of  the  dregs  of  the  sweet  wine." 

This  mode  of  Negation  may  be  applied  to  all  the  other  kinds  of  Verbs,  in  the  same  manner 
as  ^X^yM  suilmemek,  "not  to  be  loved,"  from  the  Passive  form  K^Xjyu  suilmek,  "to 
be  loved." 

The  Impossible  Verb  expresses  inability  to  perform  an  action;  and  is  formed  from  the 
Verb'  Negative,  by  prefixing  to  the  letters  of  Negation  either  I  s  or  as,  from  ^jv^j^. 
yazmamak,  "not  to  write,"  ^^oljlj,  yazamamak^  "not  to  be  able  to  write  ;"  from 
v^A^oyw  sumemek,  "not  to  love,"  \£Xf<&y*>  suehmemek,  "not  to  be  able  to  love;"  CJ^^I 
itchmemek,  "not  to  drink,"  uLA^WJ  'itchimemek,  "not  to  be  able  to  drink:" 
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I  would  wish  to  come  to  you;  but,  on  account  of  many  affairs, 
"  it  is  not  possible  I  can  come." 

The  Impossible  form  may  be  used  like  the  Negative,  to  every  kind  of  Verb ;  as,  l^X^c&jM 
suilehmemek,  "not  to  be  able  to  be  loved,"  from  i^LX^Jy*  suilmemek,  "not  to  be  loved." 

The  Causal  Verb  is  formed  by  inserting  the  syllable  jd  dur  between  the  body  of  the  Verb 
and  the  Infinitive  Termination ;  as,  lLL^^wj  sudurmek,  "to  cause  to  love."  From  the 
Causal  Active  ^J^cjdyu  sudurmek  is  formed  a  Causal  Passive,  \^Xj.t}yu  sudurUmek,  "to  be 
made  to  love ;"  and  from  the  Verb  Passive,  C^Aj y±i  suilmek,  is  also  formed  a  Passive  Causal ; 
as,  \^J^cj jJ y*>  suildurmek,  "  to  cause  to  be  loved." 

Those  Verbs  which  have  a  vowel  or  j  preceding  the  Infinitive  Termination,  form  their 
Causals  by  using  or  d,  instead  ofy>;  as,  Jf^jJl  aldatmak,  "to  cause  to  deceive,"  from 
(^oJj]  aldamak;  jpodlp  kapadmak,  "to  cause  to  shut,"  from  J^-^s  kapamak;  \ZX*dji£ 
kuperdmek,  "  to  cause  to  foam,"  from  ^X*>jij£  kupermek. 

If  the  letter  preceding  the  Infinitive  Termination  be  either  ^  ^  or  ^Ji,  the  Causal  is 
formed  by  adding  .  or  instead  of  jd ;  as,  ^cjs-js  kudgermak,  '  to  cause  to  embrace," 
from  j^s>-yi  kudgmak;  j^ojy^-]  atchurmak,  "to  cause  to  open,"  from  atchmak ; 

j^jJ^j}  bulashermak,  "to  cause  to  pollute,"  from  ^jL'i^i  bidashniak. 

The  Double  Causal  is  not  much  used :  it  is  formed  by  repeating  j  J ;  as,  L^Xo^t) jdy» 
sudurdurmek,  "  to  cause  one  to  cause  another  to  love." 

The  Reciprocal,  or  Verb  of  Mutual  Action,  is  formed  by  inserting  the  letter        between  the 
body  of  the  Verb  and  the  Infinitive ;  as,  K^X^yn  suislmiek,  "to  love  one  another  mutually ;" 
bakishmak,  "  to  look  at  one  another." 

!,  <j61ju  A)* , 

"  A  hungry  fox  coming  by,  lapped  up  the  flowing  blood ;  when,  of  a  sudden,  they  mutually 
"  attacked  one  another,  causing  their  heads  to  strike  against  each  other.  The  fox,  running 
"  between  them,  received  from  both  a  deadly  wound,  and  was  caught  in  the  snare  of  Death." 
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There  is  also  a  Passive  Reciprocal ;  which,  though  having  a  distinct  meaning  in  Turkish, 
is  not  distinguishable  from  the  Active  form  in  English;  as,  i^X^J*tyu  suishilmek,  "to  be 
loved  mutually,"  or  "  to  be  loved  while  loving." 

The  Personal  Verb  or  Deponent  is  formed  by  adding  the  letter  ^  to  the  body  of  the  Verb ; 
as,  ^Jj^jiyn  suinmek,  "to  love  himself"  ^J^Aaj  bakinmak,  "to  look  at  himself." 

It  seems  that  there  are  no  Impossible,  Transitive,  Reciprocal,  or  Personal  Verbs  in  the 
Ouigour  Dialect ;  but  merely  Active,  Passive,  and  Negative. 

The  following  Table  will  shew,  at  one  view,  the  mode  in  which  these  various  kinds  of  Verbs 
are  formed. 

ACTIVE. 
*  LLLcy*i  Sumek,  To  Love. 
Neg.  i^Xr*yu  sumemek,  not  to  love. 

Imposs.  suehmemek,  not  to  be  able  to  love. 

.   .  •  PASSIVE. 
lL^J^wj  suilmeJc,  to  be  loved. 
Neg.  ^s-J y»  suilmemek,  not  to  be  loved. 

Imposs.       ^X^a!iyu  suilehmemek,  not  to  be  able  to  be  loved. 

CAUSAL  ACTIVE. 

lLLo^wj  sudermek,  to  cause  to  love. 

Neg.         -   K^X^ejiiyu  sudermemek,  not  to  cause  to  love.. 

Imposs.        i^X^Xjdju*  siider ehmemek,  not  to  be  able  to  cause  to  love. 

Passive,  suderilmek,  to  be  made  to  love.  - 
Neg.  Pass.     K^X^JjJ) suderilmemek,  not  to  be  made  to  love. 

Imp.  Pass.    ^X^iljdyu  suderilehmemek,  not  to  be  able  to  be  made  to  love. 

PASSIVE  CAUSAL. 
cLLcjtiJ suildermek,  to  cause  to  be  loved, 
Neg.  fJj^cjSi yu  suildermemek,  not  to  cause  to  be  loved. 

Imposs.       \lX^<%j&\y»  milder  ehmemek,  not  to  be  able  to  cause  to  be  loved. 


*  This  is  frequently  pronounced  Sevmek. 
F 
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RECIPROCAL. 
uL^i, y»  sidshmek,  to  love  one  another  mutually. 
Neg.  uiJ^-r^wj  suishmemek,  not  to  love  &c. 

Imposs.         ^J^oXJ^yu  suishehmemek,  not  to  be  able  to  love  &c. 
Passive,  CLX^^  suishilmek,  to  be  loved  &c. 

Neg.  Pass.      iJZXd&y*  suishilmemek,  not  to  be  loved  &c. 
Imp.  Pass.     iJJi^A&jm  suishilehmemek)  not  to  be  able  to  be  loved  &c. 
Causal,  ^X^jSmyu  suishdermek,  to  cause  to  love  &c. 

PERSONAL. 
iJLX^jm  suinmek,  to  love  himself. 
Neg*.  i«^vv-) suinmemek,  not  to  love  himself. 

Imposs.       ^X^foyM  suinehmemek,  not  to  be  able  to  love  himself. 
Passive,         <^XJj^  sidnilmek,  to  be  loved  himself. 
Causal,        C-L^doyw  suindermek,  to  cause  to  love  himself. 

Each  of  the  above  forms,  except  the  Negative,  is  conjugated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Verb  Active  ;  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 


OF  AUXILIARY  AND  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

The  Defective  Verb  ^)  im,  and  the  Verb  Substantive  ^Jj^  olmak, '  To  be,"  are  used  to  form 
the  Compound  Tenses  of  the  Regular  Verbs  :  and  as  these  are  the  models  on  which  all  Verbs 
are  formed,  a  knowledge  of  their  Inflections  is  indispensably  necessary,  as  the  first  step  towards 
conjugating  Regular  Verbs.  The  Verb  ^,:\  im  has  been  usually  considered  as  forming  part 
of  j^Jjl  olmak,  which  has  caused  the  latter  Verb  to  be  termed  Irregular ;  but  its  only  irre- 
gularity consists  in  the  addition  of  the  Tenses  of  the  Defective  Verb ;  by  rejecting  which,  its 
inflection  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  Regular. 

There  are  no  Verbs  Auxiliary  to  form  Compound  Tenses  in  Ouigour.  The  Verb  Sub- 
stantive is  rarely  employed  with  the  Participle  Present,  but  never  with  any  other  Participle ; 
and  it  is  frequently  understood.  The  Verb  Substantive  is  expressed  in  Ouigour  by^.t>  dur, 
which  is  used  for  the  First  Person;  and  durur  for  all  the  others,  without  any  distinction 
of  Number,  or  even,  it  appears,  of  Tense:  as,  ^U^J  Jjul^As-  Dgebraiil  dur  man,  I  am 
Gabriel"         j^^l  ^\  y  Bu  Adam  peighambar  durur,  "He  is  the  Prophet  Adam." 

jftjte  foJ    *^  ^? 

"  The  commencement  of  our  Epistle  is  in  the  Name  of  God  ;  for  He  is  the  suppporter  of  all." 
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THE  DEFECTIVE  VERB  *A  Im,  I  am. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


SING. 

im,  |»!  im,  or  ^1  'in,  I  am. 
sen,  thou  art. 
.J  e&w,  he  is. 


PLUR. 

y  \  iz,  or     fe,  we  are. 

yu  six,  or        siniz,  you  are 

durler,    J  lerdur,  or 

anlardur, 


they  are. 


The  Turks  frequently  drop  the  Initial  Letters  of  these  Persons,  when  they  are  joined  to 
Nouns,  Pronouns,  or  Adjectives;  as, ■  f^jy*  guzel'im,  " I  am  beautiful guzeliz,  "we 
are  beautiful."  The  Negative  of  the  Tenses  of  this  Verb  is  as  irregular  as  the  Affirmative ; 
not  being  formed  by  the  insertion  of  ^  according  to  the  usual  mode,  but  by  prefixing  degul, 
commonly  pronounced  deiul,  to  each  person ;  as, 


SING. 

degulim,  or  degulim,  I  am  not. 
degulsen,  thou  art  not. 


j&&d  deguldur,  he  is  not. 


PLUR. 

jd^ii  deguliz,  we  are  not. 
JauJ^J  degulsiz,  you  are  not. 
jdJS&d  degullerdur,  they  are  not. 


SING. 


idum,  or  j»t>  dum,  I  was,  I  have  been 
L^JAjI  iduh,  thou  wast. 
(_5  Jol  idi,  he  was. 


Preterite  and  Imperfect  Tenses. 

PLUR. 

^Jiio  l  iduk,  we  were,  we  have  been. 
j^Jo  l  iduhuz,  you  were, 
^ijiio]  2C&7er,  or     tio  I^J  ?m'c&,  they  were. 


Negative. 


SING. 

*Jol  <Ji»)  degul  idum,  I  was  not. 

J>5t3  degul  iduh,  thou  wast  not. 
,_5iio)         -degul  'idi,  he  was  not. 


PLUR. 

LLJtlol  (Jjj  degul  iduk,  we  were  not. 
j£ iio!  (J^J  c?e^Z  iduhuz,  you  were  not. 
Ju<Ao  degul  id'iler,  they  were  not. 


(    3G  ) 


Second  Preterite  and  Imperfect  Tenses. 

PLUR. 

y^-J)  imishit,  we  were  &c. 
imishsiz,  you  were. 
jdj&^>\  imishlerdur,  they  were. 


pZ*^)  imishem,  or        mishem,  I  was  &c 
^uJl^A  imishsen,  thou  wast. 
j<^ti)  imishdur,  or         imish,  he  was. 


This  Tense  is  also  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Present  Tense. 


SING. 


I»  Jol  (>j£v?J  imish 


idum,  or/ 


.  I  had  been, 

^Js^jj  imishdum 

imish  idun,  thou  hadst  been 
,_5  ooj  i^J,!  he  had  been. 


Preterpluperfect  Tense. 

PLUR. 

^j£»JI  awsis/i  we  had  been 

ji*Jo)  ijZ-r?)  imish  idunuz,  ye  had  been. 
}&>\  \JZ^}\  imish  idiler,  or  /  they  had 
l5^Ji/*w?JJ  lerimishidi,     3  been. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present  and  Future  Tenses. 


SING. 

^1  egerisem,  if  I  be,  or  shall  be. 
^!  ^er  iseh,  if  thou  be. 
<Wj!  £\  eger  iseh,  if  he  be. 


PLUR. 

t^Awjjj  J>\  eger  isek,  if  we  be  &c. 
j&uoj  j>\  eger  isenuz,  if  you  be. 
J  <Wj J  js\  eger  isehler,  if  they  be. 


Imperfect  Tense. 

SING. 

I  J)  eger  imish  isem,  if  I  were. 
lLXwI  ,^£^1^1  eger  imish  'iseh,  if  thou  wert. 

e^'"  imish  iseh,  if  he  were. 


PLUR. 

uLLjj!  (<j£vjJ ^  i'ffife  if  we  were. 

jiLkjj^ji^jJ  ^1  g^er  isenuz,  if  you  were. 
^Mol^j^yjj ^1  egerimish  isehler,  ifthey  were. 


SING. 


Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
^Jol  HmJ\  J>\  eger  iseh  idum,  or  *JvUio!  isidum,  if  I  had  or  have  been. 
<L)  Joj  <K«jJ  I  ^1  eger  iseh  iduh,  if  thou  hadst  been. 
^5  Jo !  <K«*j )  p\  eger  iseh  idi,  if  he  had  been. 

PLUR.         I  Jo  I  duul  ^1  eg-er  iseh  iduk,  if  we  had  been. 

ji  Jol        ^1  e^er  i'seA  idu/iuz,  if  you  had  been. 
^Jo  Jo  t  <Wj1  j>\  eger  iseh  idiler,  if  they  had  been. 


(    37  ) 


The  word p\  eger,  "if,"  prefixed  to  the  Tenses  of  this  Mood,  may  either  be  retained 
omitted ;  as  without  it  the  Verb  has  a  conditional  sense. 


SING. 

^  Oo!  idum,  I  should  or  would  be. 
<D Jo  I  idun,  thou  shouldst  be. 
,_y  Jo!  'idi,  he  should  be. 


SUPPOSITIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

PLUR. 

V^J  Jo!  iduk,  we  should  be  &c. 
J>&})  idunuz,  you  should  be. 
^!o  Jo!  'idiler,  they  should  be. 


PARTICIPLES. 

Present  Tense. 
^Jol  iken,    ^^yG  iken,  or   ^  ken,  being. 

Preterite. 

i^Jjo]  iduk,  having  been.  imish,  having  been  &c. 


THE  VERB  SUBSTANTIVE  Olmak,  To  Be. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 


SING. 
I^jijl  Slurum,  I  am. 
^^wj^jljl  Slur  sen,  thou  art. 
j^Jjl  ofer,  he  is; 
This  Tense  is  also  used  for  the  Future 


PLUR. 
oluruz,  we  are. 
jjjj^yjjl  Slursiz,  you  are. 
Jjjljl  Slurler,'  they  are. 


SING. 


I»  Jol^j.1  oZwj*  icfom,  I  was,  I  have  been 
UJjo!^!^]  Slur  idun,  thou  wast, 
^iiol^jl  Slur  idi,  he  was. 


Preterite  and  Imperfect  Tenses. 

PLUR. 

lLJjoI^jI  Slur  iduk,  we  were  &c. 

Jo!  jjjjl  o?w  idunuz,  you  were, 
^tajol^j!  Slur  idiler,  they  were. 


(    38  ) 
Second  Preterite  and  Imperfect  Tenses. 


SING. 

JL^i)        Slur  imishem,  I  was  &c. 
mJl^\  jy\t]  Slur  imishsen,  thou  wast. 
j&*>*vi\  j^ji  Slur  imishdur,  he  was. 


PLUR. 

j&v})  jy^  Slur  imishiz,  we  were  &c. 
y^JL^A  jy*y)  Slur  'imishsiz,  you  were. 
jd ^Li^jj        olur  imishlerdur ,  they  were. 


Compound  Preterite. 

SING. 

juJJj^Sj)  olur  Sldum,  1  have  been. 
(»LJ  jjjl^jjjl  Slur  Slduh,  thou  hast  been. 
(_5  cVjjl        olur  oldi,  he  has  been. 


PLUR. 

JffjJjl        olur  Slduk,  we  have  been, 
ji^jt        olur  Slduhuz,  you  have  been, 
jta^lj]        olur  Sld'iler,  they  have  been. 


jjj!  oldum,  and  |**kj»!  Slmishem,  have  the  same  sense. 


r 

Preterpluperfect  Tense, 

SING. 

^pjjl  olmish  idum,  I  had  been. 
k^L>j]  ^jXjljl  olmish  iduii,  thou  hadst  been, 
^  AjI  olmish  idi,  he  had  been. 


PLUR. 


lLJ^J  ij&Jj\  olmish  iduk,  we  had  been. 


j^JoJ  i^/*-*^  olmish  iduhuz,  you  had  been. 
^li<5o1  (j^Jj!  olmish  idiler,  they  had  been. 

The  Preterpluperfect  Tense  is  also  formed  by  ^tjJjl  ^j&Jjl  olmish  oldum,  pShrf) 
olmish  imishem,  and  ^iio!  ^slj]  oldi  idum;  which  are  conjugated  in  the  same  manner  as 
l»i3o]  'idum,  and  imishem,  in  the  Defective  Verb  >j|  j'm. 


Future  Tense. 


SING. 

Slaim,  ^)  Slam, 
^rtJj)  Slahim, 
^wjiljt  olasen,  thou  shalt  be. 
Sladur,  he  shall  be. 


»*  or  | 


PLUR. 


I  shall  or  will  be. 


jj^jl  Slauz,  we  shall  be  &c. 

^Jj)  olasiz,  you  shall  be. 
yjlj!  Staler,  they  shall  be. 


The  Future  is  also  formed  by  j*i=^_jl   oladgiaghim,  ^y^>^  Sliserem,  and  lL^I 
Sham  :  the  two  former  of  which  are  conjugated  like  the  Present  of  the  Verb      im  ; 

and  the  latter  as  follows  : 


(    39  ) 


SING. 

i^J^aJj!  olsam  gerek,  I  shall  be  &c. 
^  t^LJj!  t?fo«re  gerek,  thou  shalt  be. 
i^J,!  ^*Jj]  olsah  gerek,  he  shall  be. 


PLUR. 

CJ^  ULLJj!  olsak  gerek,  we  shall  be  &c. 
t^J^  jXwJ^t  olsanuz.  gerek,  you  shall  be. 
i^J^LJj!  olsaler  gerek,  they  shall  be. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


SING. 
tJjl  67,  be  thou. 
tjyjJj!  olsim,  or 
dsun, 


be  he,  or  let  him  be. 


PLUR. 

l*J5l_j]  olalum,  or  J^Jj]  olahlum,  let  us  be. 
viJJjl  ohm,  or  jWj]  oluhiiz,  be  ye. 
^Liyjjl  dlsunler,orj3jMj\  dsunler,  let  them  be. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


OPTATIVE  MOOD. 


Present  and  Imperfect  Tenses. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


l»iJjilj!  AX^  kiashkeh  dlaldum,  O  that  I  may  be,  or  was ! 
Joiljl  kiashkeh  olaidun,  O  that  thou  mayst  be  ! 

j^yJoilj!  <xX>£.£  kiashkeh  dlaidi,  O  that  he  may  be  ! 

Jj^^l  &C£„£  kiashkeh  olaiduk,  O  that  we  may  be  ! 
jiiijilj!  xCl^  kiashkeh  olaidunuz,  O  that  you  may  be ! 
Jjt  JoUjl  <xX>£.£  kiashkeh  olaidiler,  O  that  they  may  be ! 

Preterite. 

^!  <xX^  kiashkeh  ohnish  Slam,  O  that  I  may  have  been ! 

<kX*£^  kiashkeh  olmish  dlasen,  O  that  thou  mayst  have  been ! 
^jZ-)^  aXi&i'  kiashkeh  olmish  ola,  O  that  he  may  have  been ! 

jjjtjl  (^Jjl  AX/iJ'  kiashkeh  ohnish  olauz,  O  that  we  may  have  been! 
jwjjl.  aX^  kiashkeh  ohnish  dlasiz,  O  that  you  may  have  been ! 

fl>^  i^rJjl  ACii"  kiashkeh  olmish  dialer,  O  that  they  may  have  been ! 


imish  dlam  is  also  used. 


(    40  ) 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Freterpluperfect  Tense. 
1*^0.^1  AiCiJ'  Mashkeh  olmish  olaidum,  O  that  I  should  have  been! 

L^Jjoilj!  ijZ-Jji  (tCii*  Mashkeh  olmish  olaidum,  O  that  thou  shouldst  have  been! 

tJJZS  Mashkeh  olmish  olaidi,  O  that  he  should  have  been! 
^j'Joilj!  kiaslikeh  olmish  olaiduk,  O  that  we  &c. ! 

j^Joiljl  <sciw^  Mashkeh  olmish  olaiduhuz,  O  that  you  &c. ! 

iioJ ^Jilj!  (jJXjjl  (XjCSJ"  Mashkeh  olmish  olaleridi,  O  that  they  &c. ! 


Future  and  Present  Tenses. 
aC£»/  Mashkeh  olam,  O  that  I  may  be  ! 
y^w^jl  Mashkeh  olasen,  O  that  thou  mayst  be ! 

xCSti'  kiaslikeh  61a,  O  that  he  may  be  ! 
j^i^  nSJui  Mashkeh  olauz,  O  that  we  may  be ! 
;«jitjl  hSJlS  Mashkeh  olasiz,  O  that  you  may  be ! 
jJiljl  <x££i'  Mashkeh  olaler,  O  that  they  may  be ! 
The  Adverbs  of  Wishing,  hSJlS  Mashkeh,  ^yoily  bulaiki,  ^JoJy  nolaidi,  &c,  may  be 
either  prefixed  or  omitted  in  each  Tense  of  this  Mood. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


SUPPOSITIVE  MOOD. 


SING. 

f^y^  olurdum,  I  should  or  would  be 
L^Ji^J  J  olurdun,  thou  shouldst  be. 
olurdi,  he  should  be. 


Present  and  Imperfect  Tenses. 

PLUR. 

^j'Jj^J.l  olurduk,  we  should  be. 
jisii^jl  Slurduhuz,  you  should  be. 
(_§  tSjj^  Slurlerdi,  they  should  be. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Preterite. 

olurmishidum,  I  should  or  would  have  been. 
i^Ajyij^c  Jjl  olurmishiduh ,  thou  shouldst  have  been. 
Axi^J j|  olurmishidi,  he  should  have  been. 

^jt^/ivc^yjl  olurmishiduk,  we  should  have  been, 
ji  Jj^«,jJj1  olurmishidunuz,  you  should  have  been, 
tio  t^l^.^yj!  olurmishler'idi,  they  should  have  been. 


(  41  ) 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 


Present  Tense. 


if  I  be. 


SING, 
pjjl^l  eger  olsam. 
♦M^j!  olursam 
t»fXdjL£l  e^er  olsan,  if  thou  be 
AmjJ^^I  e^cr  olsah,  if  he  be. 


PLUR. 

iwJ.li!  eger  olsak,  \ 
w  '       s  if  we  be. 

^yoj^j!  Slursak,  J 

\  eger  olsanwz,  if  you  be. 

^!<w!_jl^1  eger  olsahler,  if  they  be. 


Imperfect  Tense. 


SING. 

^juJjI^I  eg'er  olsidum,  if  I  were. 
t^JiWdj!  ^1  <?,§"<??*  olsidun,  if  thou  wert. 
^iUaJ^jI^I  eger  olsidi,  if  he  were. 


PLUR. 

^1  e^er  olsiduk,  if  we  were. 
j£iXA*Jjt  j>\  eger  olsidunuz,.]S  you  were. 

<?#er  olsidiler,  if  they  were. 


Preterite. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


|  l<j£jj1  ^         olmish  'isem,  if  I  have  been. 
vi*Lu.jil  (_/^Jjl  jSl         olmish  isen,  if  thou  hast  been. 
<X«*j|  (^Sjjl  ^1  e^er  olmish  iseh,  if  he  has  been. 

I^LwjI  ^jX^JjI  ^1  eg'er  olmish  isek,  if  we  have  been. 
^Cwj!  (j^Jjl  ^1         olmish  isenuz,  if  you  have  been. 
Jx»*j)  olmish  isehler,  if  they  have  been. 


Second  Preterite. 

SING.  4*ujl  *oJjl  ^1  eger  oldum  'iseh,  if  I  have  been. 

<)Uo  !  i^JjJjl  ^1  e^er  oldwh  'iseh,  if  thou  hast  been. 
XmJ\      jJj]  ^!  e^er  ote'  i'seA,  if  he  has  been. 

PLUR.  J)  JJjI  ^1  eger  olduk  'iseh,  if  we  have  been. 

<WjI         ^  ^ger  oldunuz  'iseh,  if  you  have  been. 
(WjJ^IjJJj!  j£|  e^er  oldiler  iseh,  if  they  have  been. 
G 


(    42  ) 


Preterpluperfect  Tense. 

SING.        f  <^})\  p  eSer  olmish  olaidum,  if  I  had  been. 

wfj  Joilj!  ^/*Jjl  p  egw  olmish  olaidun,  if  thou  hadst  been. 
^5- Jo  5)^1  ^J^v'^l  p  eger  olmish  olaidi,  if  he  had  been. 

PLUR.      yj<^}^  ^J*^^  P  eSer  olmish  olaiduk,  if  we  had  been. 

j?ao )j)  ^j£Jj)  ^!         olmish  olaidunuz,  if  you  had  been. 
t_$»Jo! ^iHj!  ^1  e^er  olmish  olaler  Mi,  if  they  had  been. 

Future  Tense. 

SING.        f^jyji1  iJ^V  p  e$er  oladgiak  olursam,  if  I  shall  be. 

C-Lj^j  oladgiak  olursah,  if  thou  shalt  be. 

<U^^ij]  ^sOIjI^I  e#er  oladgiak  olursah,  if  he  shall  be. 

PLUR.      tj^j}1^  Jfi^J1  P^  e§er  oladgiak  olursak,  if  we  shall  be. 

L£=-^  P  eger  oladgiak  olursanuz,  if  you  shall  be. 
Jfa-ty  p  eger  oladgiak  olursah  ler,  if  they  shall  be. 

Second  or  Preterital  Future. " 

SING.  |^}Jjl  U**»V >^         °lmish  olurum,  if  I  shall  have  been. 

^wj^jI  uA'V  e,^er  Olmish  olursan,  if  thou  shalt  have  been. 

jjj1  P  e£er  °lm™h  olur,  if  he  shall  have  been. 

PLUR.         ))$^  U*^^  P  e$er  ^m^h  oluruz,  if  we  shall  have  been. 

f*>)^  {J*^^  P  eSer  olmish  olursiz,  if  you  shall  have  been. 

)jj>}}  p  e8er  olmish  olurler,  if  they  shall  have  been. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD, 
jjj)  Olmak,  To  Be. 


(.  4,3  ) 

PARTICIPLES.  „ 

Present.  Past. 

jJij]  Slur,  being.                                      U^j'  olmish,^ 

^1  ofefe<&,  ^ 


having  been. 


yjjljl  o7aw,  being,  that  which  exists. 

Future. 

£>-5U!  oladgiak,] 

,  r  about  to  be. 

^wjkij!  oliser,  ) 

^Ujl  olmalu,  that  which  must  be  (necessarily). 
GERUNDS. 

^^jl  olurken,  in  being.  olindgeh,  while  in  being. 

i  >J,1  oto,      )  olmagheh,       )  ,  . 

'  Y  >-  when  in  being.  ,  f  through  being, 

js^j]  olidgiak, )  ^yst)  j^Jj)  oZ?rca£  itchiun,  ) 


The  Negative  of  the  Verb  ^jjjl  Olmak  is  formed  as  follows : 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 


SING. 


fjjj}  olmazem,  I  am  not. 
ilf*>jJ^  olmazsen,  thou  art  not. 
olmaz,  he  is  not. 


PLUR. 


jjjjjl  olmazuz,  we  are  not. 
J*"jJ}l  olmazsiz,  you  are  not. 
jijjjl  olmazler,  they  are  not. 


Preterite  and  Imperfect. 
jnXj»!  jjjl  olmaz  'idum,  I  was  not  &c. 

Second  Preterite  and  Imperfect. 

olmaz  imishem,  I  was  not  &c. 

Compound  Preterite. 
I»  Joj!  jvlj!  olmaz  oldum,  j*tJ*Jjl  olmadum,  and  ^^IJj!  olmamishem,  I  have  not  been. 

Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
p<\>\  ^jXulJjf  olmamish  idum,  and  ^Jol     t>U^1  olmadi  idum,  I  had  not  been. 

Future  Tense. 

^IJjl  olmaim,  ^ksX)^\  olmadgiaghim,  and  t^J ^  ^^Jjl  olmazem  gerek,  I  shall  or  will  not  be. 


(    44  ) 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
SING.  PLUS. 


txjjl  olmah,  be  thou  not. 
y^j^Jjl  olmasun,  let  him  not  be. 


jjduy  4)  olmiahlum,  let  us  not  be. 
ulAJfUjy  olmiahluh,  be  you  not. 
^li^Jj)  olmasunler,  let  them  not  be. 


OPTATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  and  Imperfect  Tenses. 
I»JjIJj1         kiashkeh  olmaidum,  O  that  I  may  not  be  ! 

Preterite. 

j^jiuljj!  <JuC£h£  kiashkeh  olmamish  Slam,  O  that  I  may  not  have  been ! 

Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
^J^Jjl  aCS^  kiashkeh  olmamish  olaidum,  O  that  I  should  not  have  been ! 

Future  Tense, 
kiashkeh  Slmam,  O  that  I  may  not  be ! 

SUPPOSITIVE  MOOD. 

Present  and  Imperfect  Tenses, 
olmazdum,  I  should  or  would  not  be. 

Preterite. 

^JOjis^Jj!  olmazmishidum,  I  should  not  have  been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
j>\  eger  olmezsem,  if  I  be  not. 

Imperfect  Tense. 
^Jjuiyjjl  j>\  eger  olmezsidum,  if  I  were  not. 

Preterite. 

p*J\  fi\  eger  olmamish  isem,  if  I  have  not  been. 


(    45  ) 

Second  Preterite. 
<W>J  j»  JspJj!      eger  olmadum  'iseh,  if  I  have  not  been. 

Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
l»»JoVj!  ij2,*>[Jij\  j>\  eger  olmamish  olaidum,  if  I  had  not  been. 

Future  Tense. 

f*"j^^  (J^^S'V      eSer  olmiadgiak  olursem,  if  I  shall  not  be. 
Second  Future. 

*jj>}\  J>\  eger  olmamish  olurum,  if  I  shall  not  have  been. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
JfrJy  Olmamak,  Not  to  Be. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. 

lJ.I  olmaz,  i 
J  '  >  not  being. 

^UySj!  Simian,  3 

Past. 

ij^^l.l  olmamish,  ov  ^J^A^y  olmamish,) 

,  \  not  having  been, 

jjiijj]  olmaduk,  5 

s^-UJj!  olmiadgiak,) 

?  not  about  to  be. 
^.aJj]  olmiser,  \ 

_jJsrJj  \  olmamlu,  that  which  must  not  (necessarily)  be. 

GERUNDS. 
(ij£j|jvJj]  olmaz  'iken,  not  in  being. 

u-vJ.l  olmiup,  1 

"  1  '         (  when  not  in  being. 

^ys^vJjl  olmidgiak,  3 

&sr*Jjl  olmindgeh,  while  not  in  being. 

tSi^Jjl  olmamagheh, 

^^asl!  ,Jh*v^1  olmamak  'itchiun, 


through  not  being. 
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In  the  Tatar  Dialects,  the  Verb  Substantive  is  expressed  by  j'UjJ  Bolmak,  answering  to 
the  .jv^jl  Olmak  of  the  Osmanli.    It  is  conjugated  in  the  following  manner  : 


SING. 
bolamen,  I  am. 

^^jwjily  bolasen,  thou  art. 

^jd'iyi  boladi,  he  is. 

SING. 
boldim,  I  was. 

LL&jjJjj  boldung,  thou  wast 

(_5-i>Jy  boldi,  he  was. 


SING 

^^'AJ^  bolghanmen,  I  was. 
^wj^jUJ^j  bolghansen,  thou  wast. 
^yjJW^j  bolghandi,  he  was. 

SING. 

y^j^v^  bolmishmen,  I  have  been. 
cfMU^*f'}t  bolmishsen,  thou  hast  been 


>  bolmishdur ,  he  has  been 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

PLUR. 
bolamez,  we  are. 

^>J^j  bolasez,  you  are. 

^j^JLj  boladilar,  they  are. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

PLUR. 
^jjJJjj  bolduk,  we  were. 

jxCjjJjj  boldungiz,  you  were. 

^LiiJy  boldilar,  they  were. 

Second  Imperfect  Tense. 

PLUR. 

j^ULj  bolghanmez,  we  were. 
^.j^Wjj  bolghansez,  you  were. 
^^t),jUj^j  bolghandurlar,  they  were. 

PLUR. 

j^>l(j^vJ^j  bolmishmez,  we  have  been, 
^(^ij^;  bolmishsez,  you  have  been. 
j'ij^J^jLJy)  bolmishdurlar ;  they  have  been. 


Second  Preterite. 


SING. 

^t-j^jj  bolubmen,  I  have  been. 
^wjL—^y  bolubsen,  thou  hast  been. 
^Jo^iy  bolubdi,  he  has  been. 


SING. 

^yjli^t)^  boladurghanmen,  I  had  been. 
^ku^jIc^J^  boladurghansen,  thou  hadst  been 
,_5i>olc^i>^  boladurghandi,  he  had  been. 


PLUR. 

^et_J^I}J  bolubmen,  we  have  been. 

bolubsez,  you  have  been. 
^bJojJ^j  bolubdilar,  they  have  been, 

Preterpluperfect  Tense. 

PLUR. 

^yjliyjJ^  boladurghanmez,  we 
^ujli^jj^j  boladurghansez,  you 
^ji^lc. boladurghandurlar,  they 
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SING. 


PLUR. 


Second  Preter 'pluperfect  Tense. 
(J~^j)^^  bolaclurghan  'idim,  I  had  been, 
i^&u  Joj  fjih-j^d'i^  boladurghan  'iding,  thou  hadst  been. 
(_5  Jol  ^tj^dli^  boladurghan  'idi,  he  had  been. 

i^AjAjI  ^Ix^i)^  boladurghan  idik,  we  had  been. 
jjXbJol  ^Ic^t^y  boladurghan  idingiz,  you  had  been. 
^b  j>j!  ^liy^t)^  boladurghan  idilar,  they  had  been. 

Future  Tense. 
SING.  PLUR. 
^j^,  bolurmen,  I  shall  or  will  be. 

^jjy!  bolurzen,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  be. 

JjL,y}j  bolurol,  he  shall  or  will  be. 


SING. 

^^Uly  bolghaimen,  I  shall  be. 


^ji^j  bolurmez,  we  shall  or  will  be. 
jwjj'j}  bolursez,  you  shall  or  will  be. 
/ijjlj}  bolurlar,  they  shall  or  will  be. 

Second  Future  Tense. 

PLUR. 

^c^Uj^j  bolghaimez,  we  shall  be. 
^jmj^UJjJ  bolghaisen,  thou  shalt  be.  j^Ui^yl  bolghaisez,  you  shall  be. 

(Jjl,_yUJy  bolghaiol,  he  shall  be.  ^i_S^^  bolghailar,  they  shall  be. 

Necessary  Future. 

I  PLUR. 

^  ^^^y  bolmak  mez,  we  must  be. 

Necessary  Preterite. 
SING.  PLUR. 
I^iiol  ^jJy  bolmak 'idim,  I  must  have  been.  |  (^AjAjI  (Jrv^  bolmak  idik,  we  must  have  been. 


SING. 

bolmak  men,  I  must  be. 


SING. 

ijJ^jj  bolghil, 
^^Ujy  bolghaisen,  | 
boladur, 
^yuly)  bolsun, 

bolghun, 
^Ul^j  bolghai, 
ij^j^ji  boladur  sen, 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


be  thou. 


let  him  be. 


PLUR. 
jAiojJy  bolungiz, 

cL^y  bolung, 

bolghaisiz, 

jiXjj^d'iy)  boladuringiz, 

^il^wJ^jj  bolsunlar, 

Pijy^j*  bolghunlar, 

J^ijJ^yi  bolghailar, 

J&jyuj^y  boladur  sunlar, 


be  you. 


let  them  be. 
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OPTATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense, 


SING. 

^  Jf!_j*[jJ  bolghulekmen,  O  that  I  may  be ! 

»*J y  bolghuleksen,  O  that  thou  mayst  be ! 
j*£jpyx)yi  bolghulekdur,  O  that  he  may  be ! 


PLUR. 

yo^jxij)  bolghulekmez,  O  that  we 
^Mj^jJytJ^  bolghuleksez,  O  that  you 
Jij^d^J&j)  bolghulekdurlar ,0  that  they 


Second  Present  Tense. 
SING.  |  PLUR. 

^-ct^lj^iy  bolghudaimen,  O  that  I  may  be  !  |  yo^iiy^^  bolghudaimez,  O  that  we  may  be  ! 

Imperfect  Tense. 


SING. 


r 


Jjl^Lil bolghulek  idem,  O  that  I  might  be  ! 


PLUR.      ^Xi_Si)^jiyt\^  bolghulek  'idik,  O  that  we  might  be  ! 

Preterite. 

SING.  ^  Jol^lJyiiy  bolghudai  'idem,  O  that  I  might  have  been ! 
PLUR.  C^Jj^jj  ,_5 !  Jy^J^J  bolghudai  idik,  O  that  we  might  have  been ! 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

SING. 
j»LJjj  bolsam,  if  I  be. 

i^JjLJjj  bolsang,  if  thou  be. 

<wiy  bolsah,  if  he  be. 


PLUR. 

^j'LJjj  bolsak,  if  we  be. 


jjk&LJy  bolsangU,  if  you  be. 

^JlLJjj  bolsalar,  if  they  be. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

,  PLUR. 

ciX)  Jvjl  ^'Itw-iy  bolsak  'idik,  if  we  were. 


SING. 

^jlSo^  |»LiJy  bolsam  idim,  if  I  were. 

INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
j'Uy  fotosafc,  to  be.  |       J^f.  bolghali,  to  be  (of  necessity). 

PARTICIPLES. 
^li^JjI^j  boladurghan,  being.  ^  being  to  be 


yjUtl^j  bolghan,  been. 

bolmish,  having  been. 

r  in  being. 
u-J^ly  bolub,) 

^Ujy  bolghatch,  while  in  being, 
yilyj  bolghu,  capable  of  being. 


^i^ijy  bolghulek,  that  which  should  be. 


GERUNDS. 


f  until  being,  or 
**yf*  whilst  being. 

i_5l«5*«J*J  bolghudai,  what  may  be. 
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THE  IRREGULAR  VERB  }\}  War,  Var,  or  fifo  Wardur,  There  is,  To  have. 


The  Verb  ,lj  War  or  Var  answers  to  the  Latin  Est  pro  habeo,  and  to  the  French  Imper- 
sonal Verb  Il-y-a :  it  has  but  one  word  in  each  Tense,  the  Persons  and  Numbers  being  formed 
by  prefixing  the  Possessive  Pronouns. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

j}*  War,         Wardur,  or      Bur,  There  is. 
SING.  PLUR. 


y 2  +X3  benum  war,  I  have  (there  is  to  me). 

.Ij  i^JjoM  senun  war,  thou  hast. 

,1,  <Lk>\  anuh  war,  or  /  ,  , 
J  3  V  he  has. 

wardur,  } 


J'i  fjl  bizum  war,  we  have. 
L  l^Jjaw  sizuh  war,  you  have. 
\y  <ZJ Ju\  anlarun  war,  or 
wardur, 


they  have. 


Preterite  and  Imperfect  Tense. 
^5         War'idi,  or  ^J^t]^  War'imish,  There  was. 


SING. 


^liol^j  j»Jb  benum  war'idi,  I  had. 
^j- Jol^  v^JJLu  senun  war'idi,  thou  hadst. 
Jo      i^ASl  am</i  war'idi,  he  had. 


PLUR. 


^Jo  ljh  ^jj  bizum  war'idi,  we  had. 
,_5  lSo^I^  sizuh  war'idi,  you  had. 

**L)j\i\  anlarun  war'idi,  they  had. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
Xj)  ^  war  67a,  or  ^i^Jjl  senun  war  Shun,  have  thou. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
&»oUj  war'iseh,  if  there  be. 

Preterite  and  Imperfect  Tense. 
^5  AAwj^^  warsidi,  if  there  was. 

PARTICIPLE  PRESENT. 
ttfi>))}  war'iken,  there  being,  having. 
H 
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"  It  is  the  season  of  Mirth  and  Pleasure :  the  Vernal  season  has  arrived. 
"  Make  no  prayer  with  me  now,  O  Priest !   That  has  its  own  time." 

Ci^oLi  ji^Ji^  (XjuiUo  *^JvA$£ 

"  There  are  no  bounds  to  the  wealth  of  the  King : 
"  His  munificence  and  clemency  are  great." 

TheVerb^  War  frequently  has  the  Possessive  Cases  attached  to  the  Noun;  as,^^  **s*l  ^> 
benum  aktcheham  wardur,"l  have  money"  *^Aju»  senun  aktcheJmh  wardur, 

"  thou  hast  money." 

Sometimes  the  Possessive  Cases  are  omitted,  and  the  characteristic  letters  alone  used ;  as, 
j\j  ^s3!  aktcheham  war,  "i  have  money." 

The  Verb^  War  is  also  used  with  the  Personal  Pronouns,  and  the  Preposition  »J  deh 
prefixed;  as,  bendehwar,  jdJ^sX>  bendehwardur,  or  j£x&h  bendehdur,  "there  is 

in  me,"  i.e.  "i  have"  j^tdX*  sendehwar,  "  thou  hast." 

In  Ouigour,  jj  Bar  is  used  instead  of  ^  War;  as,  jj  <dil  tjy»j  Jsr3^*  ^  viJtiiU 
"  Maning  bUa  Mohammed  rasul  Allah  bar,  "  I  have  Mohammed  the  Prophet  of  God  with 
me."  jjjyti  Jj  bar  durur  answers  to  the  Turkish  jAj^  wardur,  and  ^^J}  waridi;  as, 
h  t-^-lr^  "Dgebra'il  bar  durur,  "it  is  Gabriel." 

The  Negative  to  this  Verb  is  jf^j  yok,  or  j&itf.  yokdur,  "  there  is  not  •"  which  forms  its 
Tenses  in  the  same  manner  as^jj  war;  thus,  ^yJmxjj  yoghidi,  or  t_5^J  yok  Mi,  "there 
was  not;"  iWJkcy  yoghiseh,  "if  there  be  not"  as,  j<tey  *&=*?\  aktcheham  yokdur,  "l  have 
no  money." 

"  In  his  time,  there  was  no  other  orphan  than  the  pearl  of  Aden. 

"  In  his  reign,  there  was  no  other  bleeding  heart  than  the  Musk  of  Khoten." 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TENSES. 


Before  proceeding  to  the  Conjugation  of  the  Regular  Verbs,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  exhibit 
the  modes  in  which  the  various  Tenses  are  formed ;  a  little  attention  to  which  will  save  the 
Student  the  trouble  of  committing  to  memory  the  whole  of  the  Inflexions  of  the  Regular  Verbs, 
The  Turks  frequently  use  one  Tense  for  another,  particularly  the  Present  for  the  Future,  and 
the  Preterite  for  the  Present ;  but  this  will  be  rendered  familiar  by  a  short  course  of  reading. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
The  Present  Tense  of  this  Mood  is  formed  by  rejecting  the  Infinitive  Termination  CLo  mek, 
or       mak;  and  adding  to  the  body  of  the  Verb  the  syllables  ^  erum,  rum,  or  ^  urum; 
as,  soilerum,  "i  speak,"  from  \^X^ijM  soilemek;  dogurum,  "i  strike/'  from 

<^LXjijd  dogmek;  bilurum,  "i  know,"  from  ^XJu  bilmek;  gelurum,  "l  come," 
from  CAJJ'  gelmek. 

r  -  ' 

*4dj*£  C^A^o  ^  }  ^j'         J^i  J*  (ji  ^  i_5  ^  &%»J  (_s^J.i3  ji  *Jt  ji  (j'wi^is 

'A  Hare  once  said  to  a  Lioness,  'i  bring  forth  every  year  many  young  ones ;  and  you  in  the 
whole  course  of  your  life  only  bring  forth  one  or  two.'  True,'  answered  the  Lioness,  'I  bring 
forth  but  one ;  but  that  which  I  bring  forth  is  a  Lion.'  " 

In  order  to  prevent  this  Tense  being  understood  in  a  Future  sense,  which  it  frequently  is, 
iurum  is  used  instead  of  ^  erum,  or  ^  urum;  as,  ^jy^^  dogiurum,  "i  am  (now) 
striking,  I  strike ;"  geliurum,  "  I  come." 

By  rejecting  the  final  ^  from  the  Present  Tense,  you  have  the  Participle  Active  in  j ; 
as,  fijd  dogur,  "striking ;"  ^  gelur,  "coming."  This  Participle  is  much  used  in  forming 
the  Tenses  of  the  Regular  Verbs. 

The  Negative  of  this  Tense  is  formed  by  changing  the  final  syllable  ^  rum,  or  ^  urum, 
into  ^,y«  mezem,  or  ^  mem;  as,  ^jj>^  dogmezem,  or  dogmem,  "i  do  not  strike;" 

fj£j£  korkmazem,  "i  fear  not." 

Those  Verbs  in  which  the  action  is  confined  to  the  Present  by  the  termination  iurum 
form  their  Negatives  by  prefixing  the  letter  ^  to  the  termination;  as,  ^jyf^  gelmiurum, 
"  I  do  not  come." 
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The  Imperfect  Tense  is  formed  by  adding;  to  the  Participle  Active  in  the  Imperfect  Tense 
of  the  Defective  Verb  ^i) ;  as,  ^Aj]  js^d  doguridum  or  dogur  imishem," 1  struck  ;** 

f&frf  korkardum  or  ^Lojijji  korkarmishem,  "i  feared." 

"  The  sword  was  the  sickle,  and  the  warrior  the  gleaner  ; 
"  They  plundered,  and  laid  waste  the  fields." 

When  this  Tense  is  formed  by  imishem,  or  ^L*  mishim,  the  syllable  jd  dur  is 

frequently  attached  to  each  person;  as,  jd  *w*»->1  dogur  imishem  dur,  "i  struck;" 

jd  ^j^JLfi] dogur  imishsen  dur,  "thou  didst  strike." 

The  Negative  to  this  Tense  is  formed  by  rejecting  the  letter  ,  from  the  Participle  Active, 
and  substituting  y,  mez  in  its  stead;  as,  ^Jol  dogmez  idum,  "i  did  not  strike" 

J*^)  j-^j^i  korkmaz  imishem,  "  I  did  not  fear." 

The  Imperfect  in  ^LyA  imishem,  or  mishem,  indicates  a  more  distant  period  than  that 
formed  by        idum,  or      dum;  thus, 

'Last  year  I  lived  in  Baghdad." 
When  the  Imperfect  Tense  is  applied  to  a  particular  time  past,  the  syllable  .»j  iur  is  pre- 
fixed to      dum,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Present;  as,  geliurdum,  "\  was  then 
in  the  act  of  coming." 

The  Preterite  is  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  of  the  Verb  into  *t)  dum,  or 
l*i»o  mishem;  as,  dogdum," I  have  struck"  fZ>~J>jjs  korkmishem,  "l  have  feared." 

"Since  Alexander  has  become  Emperor  of  Rum, 
"  He  has  decked  his  throne  with  various  jewels." 

"  I  am  He  whom  they  call  King  Dh'oulkarnein  :   I  am  the  Prince  who  governs  the  Seven  Climates. 
"  The  East  and  the  West  I  have  conquered  by  my  sword  :    And  now,  in  departing,  I  have 
"  left  them  to  another." 
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The  Preterite  is  also  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  into  ^jZ-*  mish,  and 
adding  ^si^}  oldum;  as,  ^J^S^d  dogmish  oldum,"'!  have  struck"  and  also  by  adding 
l»jJj!  oldum  to  the  Participle  Active  ;  as,        j>*&  dogur  oldum. 

The  Negative  of  the  Preterperfect  in  j»t>  e?«m,  and  ^j~<i  mishem,  is  formed  by  inserting  ^ 
between  the  body  of  the  Verb  and  these  Terminations;  as,  ^,xj^d  dogmedum,  "i  have  not 
struck ;"  ^!L„3jjS  korkmamishem,  "  I  have  not  feared." 

The  Preterperfect  in  j»oJj!  oldum,  formed  by  the  Participle  in  ^j^o  mish,  prefixes  the  letter 
l»  to  the  Participle ;  as,  |»  jJj!  ^^jL^S^d  dogmemish  oldum. 

The  Preterite  formed  by  ^  jJj!  oldum,  and  the  Participle  Active  in  j ,  is  made  Negative  by 
by  changing  j  into  yo  met ;  as,  j»d>!j!  dogmez  oldum. 

"No  one  was  found  able  to  dispute  with  him." 

The  Preterpluperfect  Tense  is  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  into  and 
adding  pS^A  or  ^Jo! ;  as,  j^i^l  ^J^S^d  dogmish  imishem,  "l  had  struck,"  ^jL^ij^i 
korkmish  'idum,  "  I  had  feared." 

id  Jj!        ^5^.1  <w*Lo  j»d|        ^  uS'H'  c_rv^  <x-Cl«jj  j^=- 

"  He  had  excited  so  much  terror  in  the  people,  that,  if  he  committed  murder,  no  one  dared 

"  even  to  call  him  Tyrant. 
"  Some  men,  who  had  come  to  him  to  claim  their  rights,  he  cruelly  ordered  to  be  hanged." 

This  Tense  is  also  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  into  or  t_5"d,  and  adding 
l»Jol  'idum;  as,        ^ji^^d  dogdi  idum;  dogdum  idum,  "l  had  struck." 

The  Negative  of  this  Tense,  in  ^S^i\  imishem,  or  ^Jo!  idum,  is  formed  either  by 
inserting  ^  in  the  regular  manner ;  as,  ^J^S^  t>  dogmemish  imishem"  I  had  not  struck," 
l»t)ol  korkmamish  idum,  "i  had  not  feared ;"  or  by  using  the  Negative  <Jij  degul; 

as,  j*.*^]  J^t>  {j^J^d  dogmish  degul  imishem,         <j£j  (J*fj£  korkmish  degul  idum. 

The  Future  Tense  is  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  into  <JLk=>-  dgik  or 
^Js-  dgak,  and  adding  the  Present  Tense  of  the  Verb  im;  as,  *jj  l^As^d  dogdgik  'im,  or 
jt-^s^J  dogdgigim,  "i  shall  strike,"  '{*s£j}>  korkdgaghim,  "l  shall  fear." 
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This  Tense  is  also  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  into  ^L«>  melu  or  ^J<JU 
mehlu,  and  adding  the  Present  Tense  of  the  Verb  ^1  im,  which  implies  a  necessity  of  action ; 
as,  dogmeluim,"  \  shall  (necessarily,  I  must)  strike"  ^>\^&^3j%p  korkmahhiim, 

"I  shall  fear." 

*  If  you,  my  friend,  propose  to  apply  to  the  Sublime  Port,  you  must  write  in  this  manner." 

'  Kow  must  fear  me,  who  am  thy  master." 

This  Tense  is  also  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  into        serim,  or 
iserem,  or  into  ^>*»  sem,  and  adding         gerek;  as,  ^^jf^a  dogiserim,  J 
dogsem,  gerek,  "  I  shall  or  will  strike." 

vi)/  y^s- jra 

"  When  suddenly  the  trumpet  shall  be  sounded, 
"  The  scroll  of  the  heavens  will  be  rolled  up." 

The  Second  Future  is  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  into  ^jZ^o  mish,  and 
adding  the  Present  Tense  of  the  Verb  JpJJ  olmak,  "to  be;"  as,  U*^J^  dogmish 

olurum, "  I  shall  have  struck ;"  U***^y  kwkmish  olurum,  "  I  shall  have  feared." 

The  Negative  of  the  Future  in  ^£s>.  or  ^ks-  is  formed  by  inserting  as,  j»j^S^i> 

dogmidgigim,  "  I  shall  not  strike ;"  ^ksp&jjs  korkmidgaghim,  "  I  shall  not  fear." 

The  other  Futures  form  their  Negatives,  regularly,  by  the  insertion  of  ^  ;  as,  ^j»*xj>*d 
dogmiserim,  dogmesem  gerek,         ^J^^-S^d  dogmemish  olurtim. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

The  Imperative  is  formed  by  rejecting  the  Infinitive  Termination;  as,  siJ^O  dog,  "strike 
thou ;"  ^jjji  kork,  "fear  thou." 

^JTjljl  idji  j&  C^vJ.l  <^*>)j  JjL  ^y-A*  t£jjji>  t-ljy->» 

(JXLjJ  jls*  ^Ji Lix  *Jsr?-  jQ.y  My  ^r^'  j^*1  **** 

"  Songster,  tune  thy  lute  ;     Raise  thy  voice  in  every  place. 
"  Melodiously  chant  a'lay  ;    And  let  all  thy  lovers  be  charmed." 
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In  common  discourse,  the  sound  of  the  letters  I  or  8  is  frequently  added  to  the  Imperative ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  written  so ;  as,  lijd  doga,  " strike  thou ;"  t&jjs  korkah,  "fear  thou." 

The  syllables  JjI  gil,  Jo£  ghil,  and  ^  'imdi,  are  sometimes  added  to  the  First  Person 
of  this  Mood;  as,  J*&«>  "  strike  thou;5'  korkghil,"  fe&r  thou"  i^'Vj  ij^ 

gel  imdi,  "  come  thou." 

The  Negative  is  formed  by  adding  <U  meh ;  as,  $J>*  ^  dogmeh,"  strike  not ;"  S*£jf  korkmah, 
"fear  not." 

^^-Lj  ^  ^1 

^uu^  aJUwj  ^pV.lj 
"  O  Heavens bring  me  not  to  the  tomb, 
"Until  I  have  embraced  the  breast  of  my  Mistress." 

OPTATIVE  MOOD. 

The  Present  Tense  of  this  Mood  is  formed  by  dropping  the  final  letter  of  the  Infinitive 
Termination;  as,         dogem,  "that  I  may  strike;"  ^ij^s  korkam,  "that  I  may  fear." 
Jjb  £jd  jys-  2<J<ulS  jS>  Hj)  ^  dJudyw  L^JjU  <ul>  iZJjjd  jfiSj)* 

"You  four  must  each  write  an  admonitory  epistle,  Each  of  which  shall  contain  many 
'  different  counsels : 

"  So  that  I  may  hear  the  advice  of  each ;    And  that,  by  conforming  to  it,  I  may  increase 

my  power.  L 
There  are  certain  words  usually  prefixed  to  the  Tenses  of  this  Mood ;  such  a,s,  &££J>  kiashkeh, 
bulaiki,  ^Joitjl  <xj  neh  olaidi,  <*U1  allah  wirsen,  ^tejij  <xJJl  allah  wiridi; 

signifying  "  O  that ! "    "  Would  to  God  that ! " 

The  Negation  is  formed  by  inserting  ^0  mi;  as,  dogmiem,  "that  I  may  not  strike." 

The  Imperfect  Tense  is  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  into  idum,  or 
l»i\jj)S  eh  idum;  as,  ^Ssl^/jd  dog'idum,  j^dj)  <K^jd  dogeh  idum,  "that  I  might  strike ;"  ^  Jo^y 
korkidum,  "  that  I  might  fear." 

^dj^l  c_^%5j        ^Las-  ayoJol^dU  j£  djd  ji 

<_5  dA>la  ^d^Jb;  ^dod  j 

"A  certain  thieving  Cutpurse  and  Impostor,  who  was  possessed  of  such  power,  that  he 
"  could  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  Castle  of  Keiwan,  and  snatch  the  collyr^m  from 
"the  eye  of  Venus."  ' 
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The  Negative  is  formed  by  inserting       ;  as,  *  Jo  l  dogmieh  idum. 

The  Preterite  is  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  into  ^i-e  mish,  and  adding 
olam,  or  ^1  olem;  as,  ^jLS^  dogmish  Slam,  or  ^1  {j^J^d  dogmish  olem, 
"  that  I  might  have  struck." 

The  Negative  is  regularly  formed  by  the  insertion  of  * ;  as,  ^j!  ^jtL^j  dogmemish  olam. 

The  Preterpluperfect  is  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  into  ^j^-o  mish,  and 
adding  the  Optative  Preterpluperfect  of  the  Verb  Jfjj}  olmak;  as,  ^ Jo il^j)  {jZj>}£  dogmish 
olaidum,  "  that  I  might  have  struck." 

The  Negative  is  formed  by  the  insertion  of  the  letter  ^ ;  as,  {jZvJ>j<5  dogmemish 

olaidum. 

SUPPOSITIVE  MOOD.* 
The  Present  Tense  of  this  Mood  is  formed  by  adding       dura  to  the  Participle  Active  in  }  ; 
as,  dogurdum,  "l  would  strike." 

,^^1  u5«5^£  ^ji^"     tyf^j  S-'k?*" 
"if  the  cloud  of  her  ringlets  had  not  been  veiled,  the  flames  of  its  beauty  would 
"  have  added  fire  to  the  sun." 
The  Negative  is  formed  by  changing  j  into  yo  mez;  as,  ^jj>^d  dogmezdum. 
The  Preterite  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  Participle  Active  in^  the  contracted  form  of  the  Com- 
pound Preterite  of  the  Verb      im;  as,  ^,SjJL^>  J>^  dogur  mishidum,  "  I  would  have  struck." 

There  is  also  a  Second  Preterite  or  Imperfect,  which  however  is  very  little  used,  formed  by 
changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  into  ^j^-o  mish,  and  adding  the  Suppositive  Present  of 
the  Verb  Jpjj\  olmak;  as,  ^J^Js^d  dogmish  olurdum,  "i  would  have  struck;" 

*      J  {jLtjjjs  korkmish  olurdum,  "  I  would  have  feared." 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
The  Present  Tense  of  this  Mood  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  Participle  Active  the  Sub- 
junctive Present  of  the  Verbs        im  or  J^Jj]  olmak;   as,  js^d  dogur  isem,  or 
dogur  sem,  "if  I  strike"  ^Jj)        korkar  olsem,  "if  I  fear" 

St)  <UJo  ^JA)  j>\ 
■  If  you  find  a  wandering  Monk  in  a  Monastery." 

*  In  detaching  the  Tenses  of  this  Mood  from  the  Optative,  to  wliich  they  are  assigned  by  Meninski, 
I  have  followed  M.  Jaubert ;  whose  opinion  is  supported  by  the  dissimilarity  of  these  Tenses  to  the  rest 
of  the  Optative  Mood,  in  respect  of  the  distinguishing  Particles  ;  which  may  be  prefixed  to  the  Persons  of 
each  Tense  in  the  Optative  Mood,  but  which  the  Tenses  included  in  this  Mood  never  take. 
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To  each  Tense  of  this  Mood  the  Conditional  Particle  J>\  eger  may  be  prefixed ;  though  it  is 
frequently  omitted,  the  Verb  retaining  the  same  sense  as  if  it  were  expressed. 

The  Imperfect  Tense  is  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  into       sent ;  as, 
dogsem,  "if  I  struck;"  {>**ij£  korksam,  "if  I  feared;" 

^i)  \jjh>  CL^AC  (_sJUw  aujjjS  HljXC 

"  If  I  lost  sight  of  thee  but  for  a  moment,  grief  would  torment  me. 
"  If  I  saw  thee  with  another,  jealousy  would  consume  me." 

The  Preterite  is  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  into  ^j2~<  mish,  and  adding 
the  Subjunctive  Present  of  the  Verb  im,  or  ^Jjl  olmak;  as,  ^jZ,^j£>  dogmish  isem, 
"if  I  have  struck;"  ^J^ij^  korkmish  olsem,  "if  I  have  feared." 

"  If  the  table  of  the  Imam  have  been  spread  with  delicacies,  what  is  it  to  thee  ?" 

This  Tense  is  also  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  into  di,  or  dum, 
and  adding  ^wjjl  'isem,  if  changed  into  or  <WjI  'iseh,  if  into  ^d;  as,  ^moI  ^jfjj 

dogdi'isem;  <iUwj]  j»J>^J  dogdum 'iseh. 

The  Preterpluperfect  Tense  is  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  into  &*i  seh, 
or  si,  and  adding  ^]  idum  or  j»  J  rfw;  as,  j»  Jo  1  J  dogseh  'idum,  "if  I  had  struck ;" 
l»jAM».i^i  korksidum,  "if  I  had  feared." 

There  is  also  a  Preterpluperfect  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  into  |^£-c  Tm'sA,  and 
adding  the  Subjunctive  Imperfect  of  the  Verb  JfJJi  olmak;  as,  ^J,A/jJj|  ^jLjs^d  dogmish 
olsidum,  '  if  I  had  struck." 

The  Future  Tense  is  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  into  l^A=>-  dgik,  or 
Jfr-  and  adding  the  Subjunctive  Present  of  the  Verb      m»;  as,  dogdgik 

'isem,  "if  I  shall  strike ;"  ^uj]  [J^sj^i  korkdgak  'isem,  "if  I  shall  fear." 

The  Second  Future  is  formed  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  into  mish,  and 
adding  the  Subjunctive  Present  or  Future  of  the  Verb  JjJ)^  olmak;  as,  ^J^J>^  dogmish 

olursem,  "  if  I  shall  have  struck." 

The  Infinitive  Present  is  the  Verb  in  its  primitive  form,  without  any  variation  whatever ;  and 

I 
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always  ends  either  in  uLLc  mek,  or  ^*  mak;  as,  \^XjjA  dogmek,  "to  strike"  Jhr»;y 
korkmak, "  to  fear." 

"  O  ravisher  of  hearts !   O  sweet-lipped  Damsel ! 
"  My  heart  aspires  to  fove  thee. 

"  O  thou,  whose  countenance  is  fair  and  fragrant  as  a  jessamine  leaf! 
"  My  heart  aspires  to  love  thee." 

The  Infinitive  Present  admits  of  Declension,  like  a  Noun.  The  Nominative  Case  is 
usually  formed  by  changing  {Jj  or  ^j-  into  8  ;  as,  Nom.  &S^d  dogmeh,  "to  strike;" 
iXj^y  korkmah,  "to  fear,"  from  i^XJs^  dogmek,  korkmak.    These  Infinitives 

are  declined  like  Nouns  of  the  Second  Declension. 

Sometimes  the  Infinitive  in  its  primitive  form  is  used  for  the  Nominative,  and  the  Cases  are 
formed  like  those  of  a  Noun  of  the  First  Declension ;  as,  Nom.  ^J^^d  dogmek,  Gen.  i^JX^j  J 
dogmegun,  Dat.  xLjjd  dogmegeh,  Nom.  ^sjy  korkmak,  Gen.  CjJ^jjs  korkmaghuh, 
Dat.  xkjjy's  korkmagheh. 

"After  Abu  Ah  had  seen  this,  he  turned  himself  to  fly  from  the  place." 

The  Infinitive  Preterite  is  formed  by  changing  the  Termination  t>^X«  mek,  or  mak, 
into  ^Ji-o  mish,  and  adding  the  Infinitive  of  the  Auxiliary  Verb  ^yjj  \  olmak ;  as,  JfJJi  i^/*^}^ 
dogmish  olmak, '  to  have  struck JfJ^  {J**^jJ*  ^or^",n^s^  olmak,  "  to  have  feared." 

The  Infinitive  Preterpluperfect  is  formed  by  changing  the  Terminational  v^Xo  mek,  or 
mak,  into  ^iSSd  dukten,  ^j^'J  dukten,  or  ^dya  mezden ;  and  adding  the  Adverb 
Jjjl  ewtvel;  as,  Jj)  ^dS&t.d  dogdukfen  eivwel,  "to  have  struck"  Jjl  ^jJjJ^s  kork dukten 
ewwel,  J])  ^dy^jfi  korkmezden  ewwel,  "  to  have  feared." 

"  Before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  I  ought  to  have  been  in  the  appointed  place." 
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The  Second  Preterpluperfect  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Preterpluperfect,  substi- 
tuting zjio  sonrah  for  Jj!  ervwel;  as,  tjija  ^^Sd&^d  dogdukten  sonrah,  "to  have  struck," 
"after  having  struck;"  t^c  ^sSitijjt  korkdukten  sonrah,  "to  have  feared." 

"  After  having  done  all  the  duties  of  hospitality  in  receiving  his  guest." 

"  He  separated  one  from  the  other ;   and  after  having  done  so,  he  tore  and  devoured 
.  each  of  them." 

The  Future  is  formed  by  changing  ^X*  mek,  or  mak,  into  ^ks-  dgik,  or  dgak, 
and  adding,  the  Infinitive  of  the  Verb  ^Jjl  olmak;  as,  jfij]  i^As^jO  dogdgik  olmak,  "to  be 
about  to  strike ^Jjl  ^=Fsjj>  korkdgak  olmak,  "to  be  about  to  fear." 


CONJUGATION  OF  REGULAR  VERBS. 


\JLXSj£  dogmek,  To  Strike. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Present  Tense. 


SING. 
dogurum,  I  strike. 
(iy*>j*)d  dogur  sen,  thou  strikest. 
^•t>  dogur,  he  strikes. 


SING. 


struck 


l»il>j|  ^SjJ  dogur  Mum,  or  "J 
dogur dum,  J 
lLI^I         dogur  iduh,  thou  struck'st 
^  ^j)         dogur  idi,  he  struck. 


PLUR. 

j^t>  dogur  uz,  we  strike. 
dogur  six,  you  strike. 
dogurler,  they  strike. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

PLUR. 

i^Jjol         dogur  iduk,  we  struck. 

J>^a  dogur  ulunuz,  you  struck 
^tajol^ti  dogur  'idiler,  or 
i^Jol^jd  dogurlefidi. 


they  struck. 
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Second  Imperfect  Tense. 
SING.  PLUR. 

j>}&  dogur  imishiz,  we  struck. 
I  J>j£  dogur  'imishsiz,  you  struck. 


I  struck. 


they  struck. 


j>jd  dogur  'imishem,  or") 
JL*j>^  dogur  mishem,  J 
^w^j!     ti  dogur  imishsen,  thou  struck' st 
jS^A  ^fjO  dogur  imishdur,  he  struck. 

Each  Person  of  this  Tense  may  have  the  syllable  j£  dur  subjoined;  as,  ^J^i^)! 
dogur  imishemdwr. 

Preterite. 

SING.  PLUR, 


J&^i)  j>*&  dogur  imishler,  or 
(j£»J>,!  jjjddogurler 


ishler,  or^l 
imish,  J 


dogdum,  I  have  struck. 
dog  dun,  thou  hast  struck 
t^jd&jd  dogdi,  he  has  struck. 


SING. 

pL^^d  dogmishem,  I  have  struck. 
^mZuJijd  dogmishsen,  thou  hast  struck. 
j&j^Jtjd  dogmishdur,  he  has  struck. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


lLJj^j  J  dogduk,  we  have  struck. 
j{>Ai*d  dogduhuz,  you  have  struck. 
dogdiler,  they  have  struck. 

Second  Preterite. 

PLUR. 

y^J^d  dogmishiz,  we  have  struck. 
ja^J>^d  dogmishsiz,  you  have  struck. 
^£+J>2&  dogmishler,  they  have  struck. 

Third  Preterite, 
dogmish  oldum,  I  have  struck. 
t^JjJj!  ^jZ,Jtjt}  dogmish  olduh,  thou  hast  struck. 
^tJOjl  ^jLJjJ  dogmish  oldi,  he  has  struck. 
^•jJjl  ^jLjjd  dogmish  olduk,  we  have  struck. 

|>j£v^j  J  dogmish  olduhuz,  you  have  struck. 
_^JjJj1  ^jLjsjti  dogmish  oldiler,  they  have  struck. 

Preterpluperfect  Tense. 

^JL$2&  dogmish  idum,  or  "I 
•  ,  ^  I  litid  struck. 

^J^bjtJ  dogmishdum,  J 

CSJ'doJ  ^j^Jijd  dogmish  'idun,  thou  hadst  struck. 

j_5  Jo_l  ^J^SjA  dogmish  idi,  he  had  struck. 

uU^I  ^jLj^d  dogmish  iduk,  we  had  struck. 

j£ik>J  dogmish  iduhuz,  you  had  struck. 

_JjJol  {j^J>jd  dogmish  idiler,  they  had  struck. 
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Future  Tense. 

fjjd  dogurum,  I  shall  or  will  strike,  the  same  as  the  Present;  also, 


SING. 


1^  dogdgek  im,  or\ 

' »  {  I  shall  strike. 

j.Xs^jt)  dogdgegim,  J 

^juJis^^d  dogdgeksen,  thou  shalt  strike. 

dogdgektur,  he  shall  strike. 


PLUR. 

y&sJ'jd  dogdgegiz,  we  shall  strike. 

d  dogdgeksiz,  you  shall  strike. 
jd^JjA  dogdgeklerdur,  they  shall  strike. 


Second  or  Necessary  Future. 

SING.    *j!  y^}&  dogmelu  im,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  strike,  or  shall  necessarily  strike. 
^juj^J^d  dogmelu  sen,  thou  shalt  strike. 
jd^S^ii  dogmelu  dur,  he  shall  strike. 

PLUR.    yA^Js^d  dogmelu  iz,  we  shall  strike. 

juijLjtjiS.  dogmelu  sis,  you  shall  strike. 
JjSjlJjd  dogmelu  durler,  they  shall  strike. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Preterite  or  Third  Future. 

fj$^>  ^j^S^ii  dogmish  olurum,  I  shall  have  struck. 
^jmjj^JjI  ^j^J^d  dogmish  olur sen,  thou  shalt  have  struck. 
^jJjl  ^jLS)<}  dogmish  Slur,  he  shall  have  struck. 

jjjj]  ijZ.JijiS  dogmish  oluruz,  we  shall  have  struck. 
^mjjJjI  ^jLj^ti  dogmish  olursiz,  you  shall  have  struck. 
)j$>^  ^j!*S^  dogmish  olurler,  they  shall  have  struck. 


'  IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

SING. 

CJ^t)  dog,  strike  thou. 
f^ytStd  dogsun,  let  him  strike. 


PLUR. 

Ja?j4  dogehlum,  let  us  strike. 

<^Af.t>  dogun,  or\ 

*/  f  strike  you. 

jXsjti  dogunuz,) 

Jjyxijii  dogsunler,  let  them  strike. 
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OPTATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  and  Future  Tenses. 

sing.        J.d  tJJlJ  kiasMeh  dogem,  or  ) 

V3       .      •       •        6  [O  that  I  may  strike ! 

^Sjt>  dog  eh  'im,  ) 

^txf.  d  IfJJL*!)  kiashkeh  dogehsen,  O  that  thou  mayst  strike  ! 

A^jt)  £.{JL$  kiashkeh  dogeh,  O  that  he  may  strike  ! 

plur.     15^5^  <k.C£J  kiashkeh,  dogehuz, 

n  that  we  may  strike  ! 


-or|o 


^j  ^jj  dogehiz, 

jMi&<,d  xSJzS  kiashkeh,  dogehsiz,  O  that  you  may  strike! 

Jiii^d  hJJl^  kiashkeh  dogehler,  O  that  they  may  strike  ! 

Imperfect  Tense. 

SING.      .jcU^l)  &£Ji*S  kiashkeh  dogidum,  or  f 

*   "  J  '       -  >  O  that  I  might  strike ! 

juijl  <Oji>  dogeh  Mum,  ) 

JuJji)  <!LCiJ'  kiashkeh  dogiduii,  O  that  thou  mightst  strike  ! 

(_5  Jok^i)  <t.C£t.£  kiashkeh  dogidi,  O  that  he  might  strike  ! 

PLUR.  i^J&jijA  <wCi.£  kiashkeh  dogiduk,  O  that  we  might  strike ! 

JZ&jS.ii  jjLL$  kiashkeh  dogiduhuz,  O  that  you  might  strike  ! 

,1>AaL(3  JjLiZj  kiashkeh  dogidiler,  or  )  „  , 

J  ■■  ■■ j       •  ■  •     °        c  that  they  misht  strike ! 

^sAj^.d  dogehleridi,  ) 
Preterite. 

SING.       ^!  ^jLj>jd  &JLL$  kiashkeh  dogmish  61am,  O  that  I  may  have  struck  ! 

c/^V  \*J***3^  kiashkeh  dogmish  olasen,  O  that  thou  mayst  have  struck ! 

^Ji.Ji^O  &(JZ>£  kiashkeh  dogmish  ola,  O  that  he  may  have  struck  ! 
PLUR.  kiashkeh  dogmish  olaux,  O  that  we  may  have  struck ! 

yu'i^  ^JZ.J>^d  IkttlJs  kiashkeh  dogmish  olasiz,  O  that  you  may  have  struck! 
J"$j)  ^Jtjtd  kiashkeh  dogmish  Staler,  O  that  they  may  have  struck! 

Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
SING.    j»  Ajj!  ijZjsjd  a.Cii'  kiashkeh  dogmish  olaidum,  O  that  I  might  have  struck  ! 

i^J^iU  ^JlJ,*,^  kiashkeh  dogmish  dlaiduh,  O  that  thou  mightst  have  struck  ! 

Aj^I  ^jJi^t)  dSJlS  kiashkeh  dogmish  olaidi,  O  that  he  might  have  struck  ! 
PLUR.  J'Aj^I  ijZjsjd  &fJL$  kiashkeh  dogmish  olaidvk,  O  that  we  might  have  struck  ! 

f>&>})\  \J^S^  <xX^J  kiashkeh  dogmish  olaidumtz,  O  that  you  might  have  struck  ! 
V^^y  \J^Si^  kiashkeh  dogmish  ulaidUer,  O  that  they  might  have  struck! 
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SUPPOSITIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 


SING. 

dogur  dum,  I  would  strike. 
\£Jdj>}£>  dogur  dim,  thou  wouldst  strike. 
,^jdji)d  dognrdi,  he  would  strike. 


PLUR. 

<jji)j>yi  dogur  duk,  we  would  strike, 
j^ii^ji)  dogur  duhuz,  you  would  strike. 
Jh_dj>j4  dogurdiler,  they  would  strike. 


Preterite. 

SING.         *dJJ!Zt*oJ>jd  dogur  mishidum,  I  would  have  struck. 

<JlJ&\lLscJ>jd  dogur  mishidurl,  thou  wouldst  have  struck. 
^Sx^o^ii  dogurmishidi,  he  would  have  struck. 

PLUR.      lL)  Jj^^j4>  dogurmishiduk,  we  would  have  struck. 

j?tX^-^fjt>  dogur  mishidunuz,  you  would  have  struck. 
^biXjk/i^'jii  dogurmishidiler,  they  would  have  struck. 

Second  Preterite  and  Imperfect. 

SING.      f^j^  (wr*v^51^  dogmish  Slur  dum,  I  would  have  struck. 

viJj^jl  ^j^vSj  J  dogmish  olurduh,  thou  wouldst  have  struck. 

uS^IjJ  ijp-S)&  dogmish  alurdi,  he  would  have  struck. 
PLUR.  jjdjjij]  ^J^^d  dogmish  olurduk,  we  would  have  struck. 

jf^Jj^  \J*S)^  dogmish  ohcrdunuz,  you  would  have  struck. 
^jZ.^ijd  dogmish  olurdiler,  they  would  have  struck. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  and  Future  Tenses. 


SING. 


**M.b.tS  ji!  eger  dogursem,  orl 
•       •  >      .  '  rif  I  strike. 

*»*iji^5j*S  dogur  'is  em,  j 

tJLXvjiji}  Jf\  eger  dogurseh,  if  thou  strike. 

J>\  eger  dogurseh,  if  he  strike. 


PLUR. 

ULA«^t)^li  eger  dogurseh,  if  we  strike. 
j>*>»J>*  ^  p\  eger  dogursehiz,  if  you  strike. 
jxH^jstiS  js\  eger  dogur -sehler,  or|  if  they 


foujjsjd  dogurlerseh, 


strike. 
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Imperfect  Tense. 


SING. 

jfrwJ'ji)  j>\  eger  dogsem,  if  I  struck. 
i^XmIjJ  ^1  e^er  dogseh,  if  thou  struck'st. 
n^S^d  j£l  e^er  dogseh,  if  he  struck. 


PLUR. 

LfX«ijt>  ^1  c^er  dogseh,  if  we  struck. 
jL>Jjd  ^\  eger  dogsehuz,  if  you  struck. 
JitoJsjd  p\  eger  dogsehler,  if  they  struck. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Preterite. 

*mjj1  {j^J^  j>\  eger  dogmish  'isem,  if  I  have  struck. 
CLjj)  ^jX^ljti^ll  e^er  dogmish  'iseh,  if  thou  hadst  struck. 
^J^S^d  p\  eger  dogmish  iseh,,  if  he  has  struck 

V^X*o!  ^JlS^  f  \  eger  dogmish  'iseh,  if  we  have  struck. 
jCmj!  ^j^jl)  ^1  ^e/*  dogmish  isehiz,  if  you  have  struck 
^!<Wj1  ^Jbjs^d  J>\  eger  dogmish  isehler,  if  they  have  struck. 

Preterpluperfect  Tense. 

*dA>J>td  $\  eger  dogsidum,  orl 
r  -   v  >  •  r      "a(*  strucK- 

j»Jo!  XoM^jd  dogseh  idum,  J 

CJtXx«jijt>  j£l  eger  dogsiduh,  if  thou  hadst  struck. 

^JOwijt}  i\  eger  dogsidi,  if  he  had  struck. 

CJj^w^ii  ^1  eger  dogsiduh,  if  we  had  struck. 
j^JUwjij  J  ^sl  fi^er  dogsiduhuz,  if  you  had  struck. 
^Jjj^&u^jJ  ^!  e^er  dogsehleridi,  if  they  had  struck. 

Second  Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
^iJuuJ}]  jjLjZjd  p\  eger  dogmish  olsidum,  if  I  had  struck. 
lDjowIjI  {jtjsjd  J>\  eger  dogmish  olsidun,  if  thou  hadst  struck. 
JuwJj!  fJLjijd  j>\  eger  dogmish  olsidi,  if  he  had  struck. 

eger  dogmish  olsiduk,  if  we  had  struck. 

j^JjwJj!  (J*S}&  p  eoer  dogmish  olsiduiiuz,  if  you  had  struck. 

Ju^jI  <KmJ«I  /  {uj**d  $\  eger  dogmish  olsah  'idiler,  or  ) 
~"  "      ->  ^  >  f  f  if  they  had  struck. 

,_5  iJLjsjd  dogmish  olsahler'idi,  J 
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Future  Tense. 

SING.  *«jJ>J  e^er  dogdgek  'isem,  if  I  shall  strike. 

eger  dogdgek  'isen,  if  thou  shalt  strike, 
e^er  dogdgek  'iseh,  if  he  shall  strike. 

PLUR.  l^XssSjt)  J\  eger  dogdgek  'isek,  if  we  shall  strike. 

L^J.s*ji3  ^1  e^-er  dogdgek  'iseniz,  if  you  shall  strike. 

eger  dogdgek  'isehler,  if  they  shall  strike. 

Second  or  Preterital  Future. 

SING.  f*")^  {J»~S)£  j>\  eBer  dogmish  olursam,  if  I  shall  have  struck. 

CLu^l  ijLjjii  j>\  eger  dogmish  olursan,  if  thou  shalt  have  struck. 
A^jJj!  ^jihjijd  J>\  eger  dogmish  Slurs  ah,  if  he  shall  have  struck. 
PLUR.        Jh'J}^  IJ^}^      eSer  dogmish  olursak,  if  we  shall  have  struck, 

jkw^Jjl  J>\  eger  dogmish  olursanuz,  if  you  shall  have  struck. 

fouj.jij]  {jZ>^*d  j>\  eger  dogmish  olurlersah,  if  they  shall  have  struck. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
^Xj^ii  dogmek,  to  strike. 

Preterite. 

^jjjl  ^Ji^d  dogmish  olmak,  to  have  struck. 

Preterpluperfect  Tense. 

iji^i^)^  dogdukten  ewwel,  or)  ,  s 

/  "'  >  to  have  struck  (formerly ). 

Jjl  ^i^Sjti  dogmezden  erowel,  ) 

Second  Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
%jLo  ^d&A&^d  dogdukten  sonrah,  to  have  struck,  after  having  struck. 

Future  Tense. 
jjjjl  Cks^j*)  dogdgek  olmak,  to  be  about  to  strike. 
K 


(    06  ) 


PARTICIPLES 


Present  {Declinable). 
^jti  dogun,  striking. 

Preterite  {Declinable). 
i^Jj^t)  dogduk,  having  struck. 


Present  {indeclinable), 
jijj  dogur,  striking. 

Preterite  {indeclinable). 

(jit^jj  dogmish,  having  struck. 

Future. 

^w-wjj  dogiser,  or  i 

f  '  \  about  striking. 

CAs^jt)  dogdgek,  ) 

jJ^I.J  dogmelu,  or  / 

/  >  obliged  to  be  about  to  strike. 

y*pX>md  dogehmelu,  } 

GERUNDS. 

dogur  ken,  or  / 
.  *  '  /-in  striking. 

lJ^)f^  dogur  iken,  ) 

<— dogiupj  in  striking,  having  struck. 

^Jj&^jd  dogehrek,  in  striking,  (continuing)  while  striking. 

dogindgeh,  i 

j  .  >  in  striking,  until,  as  far  or  as  long  as. 

<XsTi36jJ  dogduktcheh,) 

xA£Jsjd  dogmekteh,  J 

2t^J^jt>  dogdukteh,    /  in  striking,  until  &c. 
At^J^ii  dogmegileh,  ) 

dogidgek,  after  having  struck,  after  striking. 
&L£jd  dogmegeh, 


lLX^J  dogmek'itchiun, 


to  strike,  through  or  on  account  of  striking. 


A  comparison  of  the  Inflections  of  the  preceding  Verb  with  those  of  a  Verb  ending  in  ^* 
will  sufficiently  prove  the  impropriety  of  dividing  the  Turkish  Verbs  into  Two  Conjugations. 
These  imaginary  Conjugations  do  not  differ  in  a  single  letter  from  each  other ;  and  their  only 
variation  consists  in  the  letter  l^J,  in  which  Verbs  of  the  First  Conjugation  end,  attracting 
softer  vowels  than  the  harsh  letter  ^  which  terminates  the  Second.  This  will  be  evident,  on 
examining  the  Tenses  of  the  following  Verb,  which  is  an  example  of  what  has  been  termed 
the  Second  Conjugation. 
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j££jf  Korkmak,  To  Fear. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  and  Future  Tense. 


SING. 

I» jSjji  korkarum,  I  fear. 
^ Jijjs  korkarsen,  thou  fearest. 
jSjjs  korkar,  he  fears. 


PLUR. 

korkaruz,  we  fear. 

juj jtjji  korkarsiz,  you  fear. 
J korkarler,  they  fear. 


Imperfect  Tense. 


SING. 

A&>\j»jj»  korkaridum,  I  feared. 
iJJd>i)jSjj3  korkar'idun,  thou  fearedst 
i.S&i)jijj*  korkar'idi,  he  feared. 


SING. 

ANyhyjt        korkar  imishem,  I  feared. 

korkar  imishsen,  thou  fearedst 
^<J***jJ         korkar  imishtur,  he  feared. 

Preterite. 

SING. 

korktum,  I  have  feared. 
korktun,  thou  hast  feared, 
korkti,  he  has  feared. 

Second  Preterite 

SING. 

Jbjijji  korkmishem,  I  have  feared. 
tju*M*Jijy  horkmishsen,  thou  hast  feared. 
j&fUvijji  korkmishtur,  he  has  feared. 


PLUR. 

ijj&i\jsjjs  korkar'iduk,  we  feared. 
j^Si)J)j^a  korkar  'idunuz,  you  feared. 
JjtAi)JSjj>  korkafidiler,  they  feared. 
Second  Imperfect  Tense. 

PLUR. 

j/S^fi)  j>jji>  korkar  'imishiz,  we  feared. 
Jmua«v>) ^ji*  korkar  imishsiz,  you  feared. 
^IA^j!        korkar  imisUer,  they  feared. 


PLUR. 

i" Aji^ £  korktuk,  we  have  feared. 
jjsdSjjs  korktunuz,  you  have  feared 
M&Sjjs  korktiler,  they  have  feared. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


PLUR. 

yLjijjs  korkmishiz,  we  have  feared. 
j)M.£*^jjS  korkmishsiz,  you  have  feared. 
^*Ljij^s  korkmishler,  they  have  feared. 
Third  Preterite. 
^liJj!  korkmish  oldum,  I  have  feared. 

^JjJjl  yLjjjf  korkmish  olduh,  thou  hast  feared. 
^  jjj]  (J^jj*  korkmish  oldi,  he  has  feared. 
j'AijI  (J^jj*  korkmish  olduk,  we  have  feared. 
^iXljl  fj&Jijj)  korkmish  oldunuz,  you  have  feared. 
^iJiljl  {J^jf  korkmish  oldiler,  they  have  feared. 
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SING. 


PLUR. 


Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
l»tJo]  {J*>^ij^  korkmish  idum,  I  had  feared. 
Si)  korkmish  idun,  thou  had  feared. 

(_y  Jo 1 1  fJLjij^s  korkmish  idi,  he  had  feared. 

S  jj|  {Jii^j^  korkmish  zduk,  we  had  feared. 
j?JjJ  U^-»*jj*  korkmish  'idunuz,  you  had  feared, 
^b  jo  l  ijL^jJi  korkmish  'idiler,  they  had  feared. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


I  shall  or  will  fear. 


Future  Tense. 
{Js?j^>  korkadgagim,  or  ^ 
^jkisr^y  korkadgaghim,  J 
4ij*JiKs;y  korkadgaksen,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  fear. 

korkadgaktur,  he  shall  or  will  fear. 

yjxsfjji  korkadgaghiz,  we  shall  or  will  fear. 
y»As?jj>  korkadgaksiz,  you  shall  or  will  fear. 
jbj&sPjfi  korkadgaklerdur,  they  shall  or  will  fear. 


Second  or  Necessary  Future  Tense. 
SING.  PLUR. 


^jji^y  korkmaluim,  I  shall  fear. 
^yijijjf  korkmalusen,  thou  shalt  fear. 
jd£~f»j]>  korkmaludur,  he  shall  fear. 


)i)^t*jf  korkmaluiz,  we  shall  fear, 
jwj^l^y  korkmalusiz,  you  shall  fear. 

korkmaludurler,  they  shall  fear. 


Preterital  or  TA?VoJ  Future. 
SING.  IJ^j^  korkmish  olurum,  I  shall  have  feared. 

ufj}1^  U^**jj*  korkmish  olursen,  thou  shalt  have  feared, 
^jjjl  (jLjijj)  korkmish  Slur,  he  shall  have  feared. 

PLUR.  U^~**jj*  korkmish  oluruz,  we  shall  have  feared. 

<J*-**jy*  korkmish  olursiz,  you  shall  have  feared. 
^,^1  fjStJijjs  korkmish  olurler,  they  shall  have  feared. 
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IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


SING, 
j^jji  kork,  fear  thou. 


^yuSjj)  korksun,  let  him  fear. 


PLUR. 

Jitoyji  korkahlum,  let  us  fear. 

tLJsj'.Ji  korkan,  or  ) 

.-.  >J_  >  fear  you. 

korkanuz,  j 

^jyuij^s  korksunler,  let  them  fear. 


OPTATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  and  Future  Tense. 

SING.        *i>',J>'   ,X>5i»J  bulaiki  korkam,  or  / 

'    „  T  ;  ,         "  \  O  that  I  may  fear ! 

(HI AC*o  kiashkeh  korkaMm,  ) 

(j*mA»j^5  bulaiki  korkahsen,  O  that  thou  mayst  fear! 

bulaiki  korkah,  O  that  he  may  fear  ! 

PLUR.  ,_g&^  bulaiki  korkahuz,  O  that  we  may  fear! 

{_J*>}}>  bulaiki  korkahsiz,  O  that  you  may  fear ! 

bulaiki  korkahler,  O  that  they  may  fear  ! 

Imperfect  Tense. 
SING.  {_^^  bulaiki  korkidum,  O  that  I  might  fear! 

<>L)&xsjjS  ^^j*  bulaiki  korkidun,  O  that  thou  mightst  fear  ! 
^5  cXA^y  ^J^^i  bulaiki  korkidi,  O  that  he  might  fear ! 

PLUR.    jj&tSjji  ^^.^J  bulaiki  korkiduk,  O  that  we  might  fear  ! 

j&XWjy  bulaiki  korkidunuz,  O  that  you  might  fear! 

Jb&Hjji  ^J**}^.  bulaiki  korkidiler,  O  that  they  might  fear! 

Preterite. 

SING.      aUjl  i^i}^.  butoiki  korkmish  Slam,  O  that  I  may  have  feared ! 

^^jmJj]  fjLfSjji  ^^yi  bulaiki  korkmish  olasen,  O  that  thou  mayst  have  feared 
(JLtSjji  bulaiki  korkmish  ola,  O  that  he  may  have  feared ! 

PLUR.  jjSjl  (Jfc^ijji  bulaiki  korkmish  olauz,  O  that  we  may  have  feared  ! 

iJLfijji  bulaiki  korkmish  olasiz,  O  that  you  may  have  feared  ! 

^ijlj!  (jM.Jijji  ^^ji  bulaiki  korkmish  olaler,  O  that  they  may  have  feared  ! 
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Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
SING.  {J*£j£  ,_s^.^  bulaiki  korkniish  olaidum,  O  that  I  might  have  feared  ! 

y»J>jj>  ^ify,  bulaiki  korkniish  olaiduh,  O  that  thou  mightst  have  feared ! 
^5  <yi}^\  fjLfjfjji  bulaiki  korkniish  olaidi,  O  that  he  might  have  feared ! 

PLUR.  jj'^^jl  {JLjjji  ^J*>}y.  bulaiki  korkniish  olaiduk,  O  that  we  might  have  feared ! 

j^Jo^l  (jLjijjS  bulaiki  korkniish  olaidunuz,  O  that  you  might  have  feared ! 

^Jol J>]^  iJLjijji  U5^,^  bulaiki  korkniish  olaleridi,  O  that  they  might  have  feared ! 


SUPPOSITIVE  MOOD. 


Present  Tense. 


SING. 

korkardum,  I  would  fear. 
d korkardun,  thou  wouldst  fear. 
^jdjijji  korkardi,  he  would  fear. 


PLUR. 

^jdjijys  korkarduk,  we  would  fear. 
j$d jSjJ  korkardunuz,  you  would  fear. 
d jtjji  korkardiler,  they  would  fear. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Preterite. 

^^y^jtj^  korkarmishidum,  I  would  have  feared. 
^A^scjijj}  korkarmishidun,  thou  wouldst  have  feared. 
Jijji  korkarmishidi,  he  would  have  feared. 

JjSj^oJij^i  korkarmishiduk,  we  would  have  feared. 
JZ&xSm) jijjs  korkarmishidunuz,  you  would  have  feared. 
^.tiJ^oji^jS  korkarmishidiler,  they  would  have  feared. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Second  Preterite  and  Imperfect. 
iJLjijjs  korkniish  olurdum,  I  would  have  feared. 
(Jk^ijjs  korkmish  olurdun,  thou  wouldst  have  feared. 
fjLjijji  korkniish  olurdi,  he  would  have  feared. 

jjLjijji  korkmish  olurduk,  we  would  have  feared. 
ljb,JjjjS  korkmish  olurduhuz,  you  would  have  feared. 
,JkvSj^i  korkmish  olurdiler,  they  would  have  feared. 


(  71  ) 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present  and  Future  Tense. 


SING. 

p»j3jji  j*\  eger  korkarsam,  if  I  fear. 
^XmjSj^s^}  eger  korkarsan,  if  thou  fear 
eger  korkarsah,  if  he  fear. 


SING. 

****A/_jS  j>\  eger  korksam,  if  I  feared. 
i^XvJjjs  p\  eger  korksan,  if  thou  fearedst. 
£»Jjjs  js\  eger  korksah,  if  he  feared. 


SING. 


PLUR 


SING 


PLUR 


SING. 


PLUR. 


PLUR. 

^jsujij^  j>\  eger  korkarsah,  if  we  fear. 
jLujijjs  J>\  eger  korkarsanuz,  if  you  fear. 
J  &m jiijji  js\  eger  korkarsah  ler,  if  they  fear. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

PLUR. 

^wJ^jj  J>\  eger  korksak,  if  we  feared. 

eger  korksanuz,  if  you  feared. 
jiXoJijji i  £)  eger  korksahler,  if  they  feared. 

Preterite. 

****iY  U^-^j^  ft1  eS'er  korkmish  'isem,  if  I  have  feared. 
lLLwJ  !  jjLjijjs  js\  eger  korkmish  'isen,  if  thou  hast  feared. 

iXwjJ  jJLjijji  js\  eger  korkmish  'iseh,  if  he  has  feared. 
iJJomj )  fjLjijjs  p\  eger  korkmish  isek,  if  we  have  feared. 
jXwjjJ  ^JLjsjjs  j>\  eger  korkmish  'iseniz,  if  you  have  feared. 
^IiXjjaj!  ^jik^Sjji  J>\  eger  korkmish  isehler,  if  they  have  feared. 

Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
!» Jawjji^i'  j>\  eger  korksidum,  if  I  had  feared. 
iJLJ  i\)*».ijjs  p\  eger  korksidun,  if  thou  hadst  feared. 

eger  korksidi,  if  he  had  feared. 
^j&iM±Sjj3  j>\  eger  korksiduk,  if  we  had  feared. 
Js&x»jjijjs  p\  eger  korksidunuz,  if  you  had  feared. 
^j&i) JiuJjji  p\  eger  korksahlefidi,  if  they  had  feared. 

Second  Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
j.tiowJ^!  (jLjijj)  p\  eger  korkmish  olsidum,  if  I  had  feared. 
i^Jt-UwJj!  {J»,^Sjjs  j>\  eger  korknish  olsidun,  if  thou  hadst  feared. 
,_5tya*dj]  IJ^jy*      eger  korkmish  olsidi,  if  he  had  feared. 
^j'iiAw*^]  (j^jji  J>\  eger  korkmish  olsiduk,  if  we  had  feared. 

i}.AwJj]  jjL^'ij^s  J>)  eger  korkmish  olsidunuz,  if  you  had  feared. 
J  <x«Jjt  (Jk^ijji  J>\  eger  korkmish  olsahler'idi,  if  they  had  feared. 


(    ™  ) 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Future  Tense. 
I»*>jj1  ^J^jj*  j>\  ege*"  korkadgak  isem,  if  I  shall  fear. 
i*ZXmj)  ^s^j^i  ji\  eger  korkadgak  'iseh,  if  thou  shalt  fear. 
<Wj1  ^js?jjs  J>\  eger  korkadgak 'iseh,  if  he  shall  fear. 

»^Ljj!  ^Js^jjs  j>\  eger  korkadgak  isek,  if  we  shall  fear. 
^wjJ  ^s^y  J>\  eger  korkadgak  iseniz,  if  you  shall  fear. 
^I<Wj1  ijss'jjs  J>\  eger  korkadgak  'isehler,  if  they  shall  fear. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Second  or  Preterital  Future. 

f^JJ1 U^**jJ*  p  eSer  korkmish  Slur  Sam,  if  I  shall  have  feared. 
ImLj^I  fj^j^i  p\  eger  korkmish  olursah,  if  thou  shalt  have  feared. 
&uyp/jjj!  fjLjjji  J>\  eger  korkmish  olursah,  if  he  shall  have  feared. 

Jfwj^lj!  jJLfSjjs  p\  eger  korkmish  Slursak,  if  we  shall  have  feared. 
jXw^J^I  fJLjij^  J>\  eger  korkmish  olursahuz,  if  you  shall  have  feared. 
*™Jj^  U*-*^?      e8er  korkmish  olurlersah,  If  they  shall  have  feared. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Jf**ij>  korkmak,  to  fear. 

Preterite. 

JfJ>j\  \J»-**j£  korkmish  olmak,  to  have  feared. 

Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
dj)]  ^A&dSjy  korkdukten  ewwel, 
cJi'  U^/x^y  korkmazden  ewwel, 


to  have  feared. 


Second  Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
s f*c       6$jJi  korkdukten  sohrah,  to  have  feared. 

Future  Tense. 
Jfjjl  J^/j*  korkadgak  olmak,  to  be  about  to  fear. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Present  {Indeclinable), 
jijjs  korkar,  fearing. 

Preterite  {indeclinable). 

korkmish,  having  feared. 

Future. 


Present  (Declinable). 
^Sjji  korkan,  fearing. 

Preterite  {Declinable). 
Jj&'ijy'i  korktuk,  having  feared. 


-a*W;*5  korkiser,  or  "I 

J   ",r  '  >  about  fearing. 

(j^sJj,y  korkadgak,  J 

Jvi',%s  korkmalu,  or  ~1 

,  f  obliged  to  be  about  to  fear. 

jLotejjs  korkahmalu,  ) 


GERUNDS. 

i«i.y>  korkarken,  ov\  .  . 
^   ,    ,  r  in  fearnig. 

iJJ\JiJ£  korkariken,  J 

i—Jjj^i*  korkub,  in  fearing,  having  feared. 

^Jjtej^i  '  korkahrak,  in  fearing  (continuing)  while  fearing. 

<ks^3.J)  korkindgeh,  ov\  .  . 
.'.     v  >  in  fearing,  until,  as  far  or  as  long  as. 

As^Ai^y  korkduktcheh,  J 

zSkJijjS  korkmakfeh,  J 

*dS&$j£  korkdukteh,      V  in  fearing,  until  &c. 

<x]a*J^jS  korkmaghileh,  J 

^^sr^y  korkidgak,  after  having  feared,  after  fearing. 

^.J, Ji  korkmagheh,  \ 

..  ..  f  to  fear,  through  or  on  account  of  fearin 

^ad!  korkmak  'itchiun,  ) 
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CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  NEGATIVE. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  and  Future  Tense. 


SING. 

j»j^jt>  dogmezem,  I  do  not  strike. 
^j-S^  dogmezsen,  thou  dost  not  strike. 
jS}&  dogmez,  he  does  not  strike. 


PLUR. 

jjJjA  dogmeziz,  we  do  not  strike. 
jMjJjd  dogmezsiz,  you  do  not  strike. 
)jS}&  dogmezler,  they  do  not  strike. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Imperfect  Tense. 
I»«Jj!  jS$&  dogmez  Mum,  I  did  not  strike. 
CJiiol  yS)&  dogmez  'idun,  thou  didst  not  strike. 
<_$  dj)  jS)&  dogmez  'idi,  he  did  not  strike. 

lLJJo!  )S)&  dogmez  'iduk,  we  did  not  strike. 
J^iXj!  jS)&  dogmez  'idunuz,  you  did  not  strike. 
Jo!  j£)&  dogmez  'idiler,  they  did  not  strike. 

Second  Imperfect  Tense. 

imishem,  I  did  not  strike. 
'imishsen,  thou  didst  not  strike. 
mishtur,  he  did  not  strike. 


p^>\  y£)d  dogmez 
ijM&r?)  jJjA  dogmez 
j&Lr>\jJjd  dogmez 

j£*ri)  dogmez  'imishiz,  we  did  not  strike. 

mishsiz,  you  did  not  strike. 


)  y£)d  dogmez 

yji^d  dogmez  'imishler,  they  did  not  strike. 
Preterite. 

SING.  PLUR 
l»i\Jjt)  dogmedum,  I  have  not  struck.         ^J&v§jd  dogmeduk,  we  have  not  struck 


\^JdJ>)d  dogmedun,  thou  hast  not  struck. 
,_5  aJ>)£  dogmedi,  he  has  not  struck. 


jii&S^d  dogmedunuz,  you  have  not  struck. 
JukVvdjt)  dogmediler,  they  have  not  struck. 
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Second  Preterite. 
.  SING.  dogmemishem,  I  have  not  struck. 

itptJ5i^Js^  dogmemishsen,  thou  hast  not  struck. 
jdJL^Jjd  dogmemishtur,  he  has  not  struck. 

PLUR.  y^rJjd  dogmemishiz,  we  have  not  struck. 

y^jL^Ji^d  dogmemishsiz,  you  have  not  struck. 
J&^Jjd  dogmemishler,  they  have  not  struck. 

Third  Preterite. 
SING.         aJJj)  ijLrSjd  dogmemish  oldum,  I  have  not  struck. 

CLJjjj]  (jLrJjA  dogmemish  olduh,  thou  hast  not  struck, 
jjj!  (JL^J1^  dogmemish  oldi,  he  has  not  struck. 

PLUR.       ^jiXJjl  yLrSjd  dogmemish  olduk,  we  have  not  struck. 

(jLrJjd  dogmemish  oldunuz,  you  have  not  struck. 
^JjjJjl  (jLrJjd  dogmemish  oldiler,  they  have  not  struck. 

Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
SING.         f&tiyLrSjd  dogmemish  Mum,  I  had  not  struck. 

^Jaj  1  IjLrSjd  dogmemish  idun,  thou  hadst  not  struck. 
l£^)  (j^w^j^  dogmemish  'idi,  he  had  not  struck. 

PLUR.    UJik!  fjLrJjd  dogmemish  'iduk,  we  had  not  struck. 

j^AjJ  iJu^S^d  dogmemish  idunuz,  you  had  not  struck. 
^b_<ij1  (JL^Jstd  dogmemish  'idiler,  they  had  not  struck. 

Future  Tense. 
SING.  dogmidgegim,  I  shall  not  strike. 

{juJ^^J^d  dogmidgeksen,  thou  shalt  not  strike. 
jSSis^S^  dogmidgektur,  he  shall  not  strike. 

PLUR.  jtXsst-Jjd  dogmidgegiz,  we  shall  not  strike. 

jmXs*^*d  dogmidgeksiz,  you  shall  not  strike. 
jd ^s^S^d  dogmidgeklerdur ,  they  shall  not  strike. 
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SING. 


PLUR. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Second  or  Necessary  Future. 
^>\^J^d  dogmemluim,  I  shall  not  strike. 
^^rJ.A  dogmemlusen,  thou  shalt  not  strike. 
jdjLfJijd  dogmemludur,  he  shall  not  strike. 

jAjLrS^d  dogmemlu'iz,  we  shall  not  strike. 
yu^S^d  dogmemlusiz,  you  shall  not  strike. 
jtj&yLrS^  dogmemludurler,  they  shall  not  strike. 

Preterite  or  Third  Future. 
(J)*^  (J^-rS}^  dogmemish  olurum,  I  shall  not  have  struck, 
y^wj^j!  {jk.rJjtS  dogmemish  Slur  sen,  thou  shalt  not  have  struck. 
jy>j\  J  dogmemish  Slur,  he  shall  not  have  struck. 

jj^j)  fjLrJjd  dogmemish  oluruz,  we  shall  not  have  struck. 
^mj^jI  (jLrStd  dogmemish  olursiz,  you  shall  not  have  struck. 
(jLfJsjd  dogmemish  olurler,  they  shall  not  have  struck. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


SING. 

&J>}£  dogmeh,  do  thou  not  strike. 
yjyw^.iJ  dogmesun,  let  him  not  strike. 


PLUR. 

jfrkA^jt)  dogmiehlum,  let  us  not  strike. 

i^Xj'd  dogmeh,  ox\ 

...  /  _       >  strike  ye  not. 

y^S^  dogmehuz,  J 

JjytJjd  dogmesunler,  let  them  not  strike. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


or  "1 

\iehem,  J 


that  I  may  not  strike  ! 


OPTATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  and  Future  Tense, 
dogmiem, 
dogmieht 

dogmiehsen,  O  that  thou  mayst  not  strike ! 
dogmieh,  O  that  he  may  not  strike ! 
dogmiehuz,  O  that  we  may  not  strike  ! 
dogmiehsiz,  O  that  you  may  not  strike ! 
dogmiehler,  O  that  they  may  not  strike  ! 
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SING. 


Imperfect  Tense. 
a  Jo  I  &xj*£  dogmieh  'idum,  or  "| 


^  that  I  might  not  strike ! 

^li^xj^d  dogmiidum,  J 
i^JSj]  &$J>)&  dogmieh  'idun,  O  that  thou  mightst  not  strike ! 
Si]  &±J>}d  dogmieh  Mi,  O  that  he  might  not  strike ! 

PLUR.  tfxji^d  dogmieh  iduk,  O  that  we  might  not  strike  '. 

^Jol  dogmieh  idunuz,  O  that  you  might  not  strike ! 

jtaj^j  £^£}A  dogmieh  'idiler,  O  that  they  might  not  strike  ! 

Preterite. 

SING.       iJljj  i^jLfJijd  dogmemish  Slam,  O  that  I  may  not  have  struck! 

(j>*>^  {jZ^-JjA  dogmemish  olaseh,  O  that  thou  mayst  not  have  struck  I 
lljl  ij&rJjO  dogmemish  ola,  O  that  he  may  not  have  struck! 

PLUR.     jflji  ^jlLfJijt}  dogmemish  olauz,  O  that  we  may  not  have  struck ! 

jmJjI  ^jL^J^d  dogmemish  olasiz,  O  that  you  may  not  have  struck ! 
^IDjI  ^jZ~fJ>jiS  dogmemish  olaler,  O  that  they  may  not  have  struck  ! 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
&rJ>jd  dogmemish  olaidum,  O  that  I  might  not  have  struck ! 
<JLJ  Joiljl  ijZrJjd  dogmemish  olaidun,  O  that  thou  mightst  not  have  struck  ! 
^5  Jj^I  ^jL^jd  dogmemish  olaidi,  O  that  he  might  not  have  struck  ! 

Jj^ji  ^Ji^Jijd  dogmemish  olaiduJc,  O  that  we  might  not  have  struck ! 
ji'jj^t  ^Ly^jt)  dogmemish  olaidunuz,  O  that  you  might  not  have  struck ! 
^LjoJtjl  ^Ji^J^d  dogmemish  olaidiler,  O  that  they  might  not  have  struck! 


SUPPOSITIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 


SING. 

^jji^d  dogmezdum,  I  would  not  strike, 
twlj^ji)  dogmezdun,  thou  wouldst not  strike. 
i_SO)S)&  dogmezdi,  he  would  not  strike. 


PLUR. 

dogmezduk,  we  would  not  strike. 
^djS^  dogmezdunuz,  you  would  not  strike. 
Judyji^d  dogmezdiler,  they  would  not  strike. 
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SING. 


PLUR. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Preterite. 

p&iSLiijJjt}  dogmezmishidum,  I  would  not  have  struck. 
^JiixZ^jJ^d  dogmezmishidun,  thou  wouldst  not  have  struck. 

iXxi^c^jii  dogmezmishidi,  he  would  not  have  struck 
i^J&xZ^jJ)^  dogmezmishiduh,  we  would  not  have  struck. 
jfi jjjd  dogmezmishiduhuz,  you  would  not  have  struck. 
Jb^Z+soj^jd  dogmezmishidiler ,  they  would  not  have  struck. 

Second  Preterite  and  Imperfect  Tense. 
(^j^xv^'i  dogmemish  olurdum,  I  would  not  have  struck. 
^Jdj^  ^jL^^d  dogmemish  olurdun,  thou  wouldst  not  have  struck. 
ij&jfy  dogmemish  olurdi,  he  would  not  have  struck. 

^tS^Jjl  ^Jl.rSjd  dogmemish  olurduh,  we  would  not  have  struck. 
j&iSj^j)  ^jZ.rSjd  dogmemish  olnrduhuz,  you  would  not  have  struck. 
^L>4>jJ_jl  ^jLfS^d  dogmemish  olurdiler,  they  would  not  have  struck. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
•  Present  and  Future  Tense. 


SING. 

l*.«M^jt>  dogmezsem,  if  I  do  not  strike 


i^Lwi^.t)  dogmezsm,  if  thou  dost  not  strike 
lUiyS^  dogmezseh,  if  he  does  not  strike. 


SING. 

+&J>2d  dogmesem,  if  I  did  not  strike. 
^Xm.^,^  dogmeseh,  if  thou  didst  not  strike. 
&*».J>jd  dogmeseh,  if  he  did  not  strike. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


PLUR. 

\£X»jS)&  dogmezseh,  if  we  do  not  strike. 
jk^jj^d  dogmezsehiz,  if  you  do  not  strike. 
j&my£yb  dogmezseMer,  if  they  do  not  strike. 
Imperfect  Tense. 

PLUR. 

i^Lu^jt)  dogmeseh,  if  we  did  not  strike. 
jLm^jA  dogmesehiz,  if  you  did  not  strike. 
J&h+J>ji}  dogmesehler,  if  they  did  not  strike. 

Preterite. 

^j^^J^  dogmemish  isem,  if  I  have  not  struck 
wSXmjI  ^jL^^d  dogmemish  'iseh,  if  thou  hast  not  struck. 

<Wj!  ^jL^^d  dogmemish  iseh,  if  he  has  not  struck. 
lLLuj!  ^J^Ji^d  dogmemish  'iseh,  if  we  have  not  struck. 

^wjI  ^jL^J^  dogmemish  'isehiz,  if  you  have  not  struck. 
J&wjl  \jZ*rS)d  dogmemish  'isehler,  if  they  have  not  struck. 
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Preterpluperfect  Tense. 

SING.  ^iXUk^Iji)  dogmesidum,  if  I  had  not  struck. 

l^Jjouu-J^i)  dogmesidun,  if  thou  hadst  not  struck. 
,_5  JoUu-^jJ  dogmesidi,  if  he  had  not  struck. 

PLUR.  ^JajUj.^  J  dogmesiduk,  if  we  had  not  struck. 

j£&x»+Jijd  dogmesidunuz,  if  you  had  not  struck. 
JjtA*u*Jmi}  dogmesidiler ,  if  they  had  not  struck. 

Second  Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
SING.  ^J^^S^d  dogmemish  olsidum,  if  I  had  not  struck. 

t^JtXwijI  |>j£vv^jii  dogmemish  olsidun,  if  thou  hadst  not  struck. 
Ja«Jj!  1j£vvIjl>  dogmemish  olsidi,  if  he  had  not  struck. 

PLUR.        ^'liowijl  ^jZLrJjA  dogmemish  olsiduk,  if  we  had  not  struck. 

j^JukMiJjl  j^v^j  J  dogmemish  olsidunuz,  if  you  had  not  struck. 
^bjouJj]  ^jLfJi^  dogmemish  olsidiler,  if  they  had  not  struck. 

Future  Tense. 

SING.  i^As£r^ji}  dogmidgek 'is  em,  if  I  shall  not  strike. 

dogmidgek  'iseh,  if  thou  shalt  not  strike. 
<Wj  !  (^As-S^jJ  dogmidgek  'iseh,  if  he  shall  not  strike. 

PLUR.         (^LjjI  t^is^i)  dogmidgek  'isek,  if  we  shall  not  strike. 

dogmidgek  'iseiiiz,  if  you  shall  not  strike. 
J&»*f)  t-Lks£v^L>  dogmidgek  'isehler,  if  they  shall  not  strike. 

Second  or  Preterital  Future. 
SING.  (J»~rS)A  dogmemish  olursam,  if  I  shall  not  have  struck. 

i^Xjj^I  fjLfJsjd  dogmemish  olursah,  if  thou  shalt  not  have  struck. 
iXwyjJj!  jJLrSjd  dogmemish  olursah,  if  he  shall  not  have  struck. 

PLUR.     \J^j^  (J»~rjj<5  dogmemish  olursak,  if  we  shall  not  have  struck. 

^Lw^j]  fjLrrJjtS  dogmemish  olursahuz,  if  you  shall  not  have  struck. 

(J»~rJ>)'*  dogmemish  olurlersah,  if  they  shall  not  have  struck. 
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INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
uL^^i)  dogmcmek,  not  to  strike. 
Preterite. 

^jr!j!  ^J^^S^d  dogmemish  olmak,  not  to  have  struck. 
Preterpluperfect  Tense. 

<Jjl  ^A^xjii)  dogmedukten  ewwel,  i  . 

/,       y  '  "  ,  ,  }  not  to  have  struck  (formerly). 

Jjl  ^d^rjijd  dogmemezden  ewmel,  \  J 

Second  Preterpluperfect  Tense. 

*JvO  jjj^j^jj  dogdukten  sonrah,  not  to  have  struck,  after  not  having  struck. 

Future  Tense. 

^jj^  uLJvs^v^jl)  dogmidgek  olmak,  not  to  be  about  to  strike. 


Present  {indeclinable). 


PARTICIPLES. 


Present  {Declinable). 


dogmiun,  not  striking. 
Preterite  {Declinable). 
\^JxS}&  dogmeduk,  not  having  struck. 


jS^  dog  me  z,  not  striking. 
Preterite  {indeclinable). 
(jZ.vJsjd  dogmemish,  not  having  struck. 

Future. 

.,w.xj>id  dog  miser,  ) 

'  I  '       \  not  about  striking. 

tjAs^jt}  dogmidgek,} 

^Ji^d  dogmemlu,  obliged  not  to  be  about  to  strike. 

GERUNDS. 
ijHi)yS^  dogmefiken,  in  not  striking. 
t^_> jX-Jijd  dogmiup,  in  not  striking,  not  having  struck. 
t^J^^.i)  dogmiehrek,  iu  not  striking,  (continuing)  while  not  striking. 
As-^v^.J  dogmindgeh, 

^  in  not  striking  until,  as  far  or  as  long  as. 


V 

heh,  J 


&s?\J>jd  dogmeduk tcheh, 
SlSJs-vI.l)  dogmemekteh, 

Xi^xSjiS  dogmedukteh,  >  in  not  striking  until  &c. 

iXbk^^t)  dogmemeghileh, 

dogmidgek,  after  not  having  struck,  after  not  striking. 

aX^.J  dogmemcgeh,        ~j  ... 
.    r  >  not  to  strike,  through  or  on  accouut  of  not  striking. 

^=5!  I  ^J^^S^  dogmcmek  itchiun,) 
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The  Impossible  Verb  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Verb  Negative ;  with  the  addition 
of  the  letter  s  to  the  body  of  the  Verb,  throughout  all  its  Tenses. 

The  Passive,  Causal,  Reciprocal,  and  Personal  Verbs*  are  conjugated  after  the  following 


CONJUGATION  OF  THE  VERB  PASSIVE. 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


f,j&)&  dogilur  um,  I  am  struck. 
^wj^Us. d  dogilur  sen,  thou  art  struck 
^iCjt>  dogUur,  he  is  struck. 


Present  and  Future  Tense. 
SING.  PLUR, 

dogilur  uz,,  we  are  struck. 
jujj^y)  dogilur  siz,  you  are  struck. 
JjlSjJ  dogilurler,  they  are  struck. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

PLUR. 

\£j&i\J&jd  dogilur  'iduh,  we  were  struck. 

dogilur  idunuz,  you  were  struck. 
^iS£-U£ji>  dogilur 'idiler,  they  were  struck. 


l»iiol^)ijt>  dogilur  idum,  I  was  struck. 
I^JlJo! J^yS  dogilur  'idun,  thou  wast  struck, 
^$  dogilur  Mi,  he  was  struck. 

Second  Imperfect  Tense. 
SING.  f*»-r?)  J&)<^  dogilur  'imishem,  I  was  struck. 

1         dogilur  imishsen,  thou  wast  struck. 
!^jXjt>  dogilur  imishtur,  he  was  struck. 
PLUR.  J*S^  dogilur 'imishiz,  we  were  struck. 

jj+uZ,^]  ^s*  d  dogilur  imishsiz,  you  were  struck. 
J&}£  dogilur  imisliler,  they  were  struck. 
Preterite. 

SING.  PLUR. 


f  <^)&  dogildum,  I  have  been  struck. 
<L)  jJi^ji)  dogildun,  thou  hast  been  struck. 
^jjJi^t)  dogildi,  he  has  been  struck. 


lLJaJJj^  dogilduk,  we  have  been  struck. 
^tXKjJ  dogildunuz,  you  have  been  struck. 
^bjJjjJ  dogildiler,  they  have  been  struck. 


For  the  mode  of  forming  the  various  kinds  of  Verbs,  see  pages  30 — 34. 

M 
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Second  Preterite. 


SING. 

jKiO^jJ  dogilmishem,  I  have  been  struck. 

dogil?nis/isen,thoxxha.stbeen  struck. 
yiX>£sJj^i>  dogilmisMur,  he  has  been  struck. 


PLUR. 

j&^jd  dogilmishiz,  we  have  been  struck. 
j*uj!L^*d  dogilmishsiz,  you  have  been  struck. 
JtJL^&^d  dogilmishler ,  they  have  been  struck. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Third  Preterite. 
^iXijl  ijL^jd  dogilmish  oldum,  I  have  been  struck. 
i^JdJj!  fjL^^d  dogilmish  olduh,  thou  hast  been  struck. 
^fdJj!  dogilmish  oldi,  he  has  been  struck. 

,j'd0j1  (j^-J^}^  dogilmish  olduk,  we  have  been  struck, 
jjjjj]  ^O^j^  dogilmish  oldunuz,  you  have  been  struck. 
jh ;jJjl  ^jl„JljJ  dogilmish  oldiler,  they  have  been  struck. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
ijLJ&jA  dogilmish  idum,  I  had  been  struck. 
tUdol  fjZkJlSjd  dogilmish  'idun,  thou  hadst  been  struck, 
do!  (j&jijd  dogilmish  idi,  he  had  been  struck. 

tSJdo!  ^jijJ  dogilmish  iduk,  we  had  been  struck, 
^"do!  (jJ^Jljd  dogilmish  idunuz,  you  had  been  struck, 
^iodol  ^Ji.^  dogilmish  'idiler,  they  had  been  struck. 


Future  Tense. 
SING.  |*&s^jt>  dogildgegim,  I  shall  be  struck. 

{jmXs^j^  dogildgeksen,  thou  shalt  be  struck. 

dogildgektur,  he  shall  be  struck. 

PLUR.  dogildgegiz,  we  shall  be  struck. 

JawJCs^J  dogildgeksiz,  you  shall  be  struck. 

dogildgeklerdur,  they  shall  be  struck. 
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SING. 


PLUR. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Second  or  Necessary  Future. 
^jfyljljii  dogilmeluim,  I  shall  be  struck  (necessarily). 
^jH^J&^d  dogilmelusen,  thou  shalt  be  struck. 
^Jjiji^ji)  dogUmeludur,  he  shall  be  struck. 

^jljij^jj  dogilmelu'iz,  we  shall  be  struck. 
jwjLji^  dogilmelusiz,  you  shall  be  struck. 
Jjd^J&jd  dogilmeludurler ,  they  shall  be  struck. 

Preterital  or  Second  Future, 
pj^j]  fJLj&^d  dogilmish  olurum,  I  shall  have  been  struck. 
igt"A^  U^^j^  dogilmish  Slur  sen,  thou  shalt  have  been  struck. 
^JayKji)  dogilmish  Slur,  he  shall  have  been  struck. 

jjjjijj  (jW.J^j'J  dogilmish  oluruz,  we  shall  have  been  struck. 
Jwyjjl  yLj$y)  dogilmish  olursiz,  you  shall  have  struck. 
A^-j'  (J**^^  dogilmish  olurler,  they  shall  have  been  struck. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


SING, 

JijJ  cfo^7,  be  thou  struck. 
jj^MiJl.t)  dogilsun,  let  him  be  struck. 


PLUR. 


|J<d£jJ  dogilehlum,  let  us  be  struck. 

C-U^t>  dogilun,  orl 

C,^  r  be  ye  struck. 

jWijt)  doguunuz,  j 

Jiywi^jt)  dogilsunler,  let  them  be  struck. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


OPTATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  and  Future  Tense. 
jj^ii  dogilem,  O  that  I  may  be  struck ! 
ijmidijd  dogileh  sen,  O  that  thou  mayst  be  struck ! 
t>  dogileh,  O  that  he  may  be  struck ! 

jj<id^jt>  dogilehuz,  O  that  we  may  be  struck! 
jMi<id£jt)  dogilehsiz,  O  that  you  may  be  struck! 
JlAijd  dogilehler,  O  that  they  may  be  struck! 
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Imperfect  Tense. 
SING.  f^S^  dogilidum,  O  that  I  might  be  struck ! 

<D  <^^jt>  dogiliduh,  O  that  thou  mightst  be  struck ' 
tg&dijii  dogilidi,  O  that  he  might  be  struck! 
PLUR.  Joki^  J  dogiliduk,  O  that  we  might  be  struck ! 

jZ&dSjd  dogilidunuz,  O  that  you  might  be  struck ! 
JoJ^jJ  dogilidiler,  O  that  they  might  be  struck ! 

Preterite. 

SING.  ^1  jjlji'jt)  dogilmish  olam,  O  that  I  may  have  been  struck! 

^^jiljl  ^i^lljj  dogilmish  olasen,  O  that  thou  mayst  have  been  struck! 
Jljl  /  ^.Is^tS  dogilmish  ola,  O  that  he  may  have  been  struck! 

PLUR.  (J|k*~}'J  dogilmish  olauz,  O  that  we  may  have  been  struck! 

^jjlj!  (jLji&jiS  dogilmish  olasiz,  O  that  you  may  have  been  struck ! 
ylSj!  fJL^^d  dogilmish  Staler,  O  that  they  may  have  been  struck! 

Preterpluperfect  Tense. 

SING.  dogilmish  olaidum,  O  that  I  might  have  been  struck ! 

v^J  JoSjl^SjJjJ  dogilmish  olaiduh,  O  that  thou  mightst  have  been  struck 

!j£Ai]L!  /  iJkJSjJ  dogilmish  olaidi,  O  that  he  might  have  been  struck! 

PLUR.       i'tSo^l  dogilmish  olaiduk,  O  that  we  might  have  been  struck  ! 

jSjyjltj)  /^fcJojtS  dogilmish  olaidunuz,  O  that  you  might  have  been  struck 

^JjJj_J1jI  (jLjli*d  dogilmish  olaidiler,  O  that  they  might  have  been  struck! 

SUPPOSITIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
SING.  dogihtrdum,  I  would  be  struck. 

tLJii^jJ  dogilurdun,  thou  wouldst  be  struck. 
^djajA  dogilurdi,  he  would  be  struck. 

PLUR.  \^JdJi£jd  dogilurduk,  we  would  be  struck. 

dogilurdunuz,  you  would  be  struck. 
JudJ&^d  dogUurdiler,  they  would  be  struck. 
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SING. 


PLUR. 


Preterite. 

^L>jj!L<J&}d  dogilurmishidum,  I  would  have  been  struck. 
^Jsx^cjii^  dogilurmishidun,  thou  wouldst  have  been  struck. 
JJw^l^jJ  dogilurmishidi,  he  would  have  been  struck. 
L^tLscJ&^d  dogilurmishiduk,  we  would  have  been  struck. 
j^LK^cJ&jd  dogilurmishiduhuz,  you  would  have  been  struck. 
^)&i+L*oJ&2<}  dogilurmishidiler,  they  would  have  been  struck. 

Second  Preterite  and  Imperfect. 
I»i>^jlj]  (jLj^ji}  dogilmish  olurdum,  I  would  have  been  struck. 
.  fjkjiijd  dogilmish  olurdun,  thou  wouldst  have  been  struck. 

,_5l>^}1  ^p-Jijti  dogilmish  olurdi,  he  would  have  been  struck. 
PLUR.    Jfiy^^l  fjLj&jd  dogilmish  olurduk,  we  would  have  been  struck 

jitV^jl  (JhJSjt}  dogilmish  olurdunuz,  you  would  have  been  struck. 
J^idj^  jjS^iljJ  dogilmish  olurdiler,  they  would  have  been  struck. 


SING. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present  and  Future  Tense. 


SING. 

ptM^yd  dogilursem,  if  I  be  struck. 
L^L^lijJ  dogilurseh,  if  thou  be  struck. 
HUu^bjtS  dogilurseh,  if  he  be  struck. 


PLUR. 

v-LLj^JjJ  dogilursek,  if  we  be  struck. 
jjZuiJlijd  dogilursehiz,  if  you  be  struck. 
jiA^K.J  dogilursehler,  if  they  be  struck. 


Imperfect  Tense. 


SING. 

jfrjwJi'ji)  dogilsem,  if  I  were  struck. 
LLLwjIj  J  dogilseh,  if  thou  wert  struck. 
<w!i^t>  dogilseh,  if  he  were  struck. 


PLUR. 

dogilseh,  if  we  were  struck. 
^XwiljJ  dogilsehuz,  if  you  were  struck. 
^J<wi^t>  dogilsehler,  if  they  were  struck. 


SING. 


PLUR. 


Preterite. 

*mi,-j1  fJL^&^d  dogilmish  isem,  if  I  have  been  struck. 
C-Luj  I  fjk^&jd  dogilmish  'is en,  if  thou  have  been  struck. 

<)Uo  l  fJL^>)d  dogilmish  iseh,  if  he  have  been  struck. 
cLAwjjI  fjLj&jd  dogilmish  isek,  if  we  have  been  struck. 

jjjaJIj^  dogilmish  isehiz,  if  you  have  been  struck, 
jji-jij  J  dogilmish  'isehler,  if  they  have  been  struck. 
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Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
SING.  ^iVwHjt)  dogUHdum,  if  I  had  been  struck. 

CJtXwi^j  J  dogilsidun,  if  thou  hadst  been  struck. 
iXudijj  dogilsidi,  if  he  had  been  struck. 
PLUR.         ^LUwdijt)  dogilsiduk,  if  we  had  been  struck. 

^Jjwlljti  dogilsidunuz,  if  you  had  been  struck. 
^b<\A*Jiljt>  dogilHdiler,  if  they  had  been  struck. 

Second  Preterpluperfect  Tense. 
SING.  ^JoyJjl  (ji^JljJ  dogilmish  olsidum,  if  I  had  been  struck. 

^tioudj!  ^i^lijt)  dogilmish  olsidun,  if  thou  hadst  been  struck. 
,_y  JOaJjI  fjLjijA  dogilmish  olsidi,  if  he  had  been  struck. 

PLUR.        ^'Jjudjl  ^.Jijt)  dogilmish  olsiduk,  if  we  had  been  struck. 

j^iXwlj!  (jl^iljii  dogilmish  olsidunuz,  if  you  had  been  struck. 
^btUwJjl  yLj&jA  dogilmish  olsidiler,  if  they  had  been  struck. 

Future  Tense. 

SING.  |»jj*Jf1  dogildgek  tsem,  if  I  shall  be  struck. 

dogildgek  'iseh,  if  thou  shalt  be  struck. 
dogildgek  'iseh,  if  he  shall  be  struck. 

PLUR.  iiAwjj!  J^As^jii  dogilgek  isek,  if  we  shall  be  struck. 

jjLjj)  i^*ls^jt>  dogildgek  'isehiz,  if  you  shall  be  struck. 

dogildgek  'iseh  ler,  if  they  shall  be  struck. 

Second  or  Preterital  Future. 
SING.  ij*>-^)^  dogilmish  olursam,  if  I  shall  have  been  struck. 

k^Xu^j!  (j^-J^i ^  dogilmish  olursan,  if  thou  shalt  have  beeen  struck. 
&«Jjjij!  fjkj&2<}  dogilmish  olursah,  if  he  shall  have  been  struck. 

PLUR.      (J^y.)'  ^/*JJ^l>  dogilmish  olursak,  if  we  shall  have  been  struck. 

jW^ljl  ^ji.v)ijc)  dogilmish  olursahuz,  if  you  shall  have  been  struck. 
J&uj^j]  dogilmish  olarsahler,  if  they  shall  have  been  struck. 
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INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
i^XJ&jii  dogilmek,  to  be  struck. 
Preterite. 

^jjjl  IjLjijd  dogilmish  olmak,  to  have  been  struck. 
Preterpluperfect  Tense. 

Jjl   .dS^i.Ji  dogildukten  ewwel,  1  . 

./  '"  >  to  have  been  struck  (formerly). 

uy  ^r^)&  dogilmezden  ewwel,) 

Second  Preterpluperfect  Tense. 

*JvO  fjAS^jii  dogildukten  sonrah,  to  have  been  struck,  after  having  been  struck. 

Future  Tense. 

JfJA  ^LhsP^d  dogildgik  olmak,  to  be  about  to  be  struck. 


Present  {indeclinable). 

Jl.j  or) 

\f      C  d°gMur>  being  struck. 

Preterite  (indeclinable). 
^jjij^ti  dogilmish,  having  been  struck 


jtMA&^d  dogiliser,  or  "1 
dogildgik,  J 


about  being  struck. 


PARTICIPLES. 

Present  (Declinable). 
jj^ji)  dogilun,  being  struck. 

Preterite  (Declinable). 
^JjJ^ji>  dogilduk,  having  been  struck. 

Future. 

^ijijii  dogilmelu,  or  "J  obliged  to  be  about 
^L*id£ji5  dogilehmelu,  j    to  be  struck. 


in  being  struck,  until  as  far  or  as  long  as. 


GEEUNDS. 

^ji^jO  dogilurken,  in  being  struck. 

«-J>ji^j«3  dogilup,  in  being  struck,  having  been  struck. 

l^Jj&)£ji}  dogilehrek,  in  being  struck,  (continuing)  while  being  struck. 

dogilindgeh,  or  ^ 
»'    .  >  u 

XsPMSjii  dogUduktcheh,  J 

aJsX^l^jii  dogilmekteh,  j 

xdSdMs^d  dogildukteh,       /  in  being  struck,  until  &c. 

dogilmegileh,  ) 

S^Xs^jd  dogilidgik,  after  having  been  struck,  after  being  struck. 

itjLJ&*d  dogilmegeh,      \    ,         ,    .       ,  .      .  , 

J  >to  be  struck,  through  or  on  account  of  being  struck. 

^s^.l  i^X^jd  dogilmek 'itchiun,) 
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OF  DERIVATION  AND  COMPOSITION. 


The  Turkish  Nouns  are  of  two  kinds,  Primitives  and  Derivatives.  The  Primitive  Nouns, 
jfti**)         are  radicals,  not  being  derived  from  other  words;  as,  gwk-,  "heaven;" 

CU 1  at,  "  a  horse ;"  Jp[i  balik,  "  a  fish  ^ImJ  arslan,  "  a  lion."  The  Derivative  Nouns, 
jfi^o,  are  such  as  derive  their  origin  from  other  Parts  of  Speech;  and  of  these  it  is  our 
present  object  to  treat. 

NOMINAL  DERIVATION. 

Names  of  Agents,  jjxls  ^1,  are  formed  from  Verbs,  by  changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  of 
t^Xo  mek  or  J^o  mak  into         idgi  or  ^a-  dgi;  as,  bakidgi,  "a  spectator,"  from 

j^iu  bakmak,  "to  look"  {JsSj^  'irlaidgi,  "a  singer,"  from  ^y<$ji)  irlamak,  "to  sing;" 
^js»d  dilendgi,  "a  beggar,"  from  uLAyXi)  dilenmek,  "to  beg." 

yiUflUj  ^jijk  jXayak*        U?  j  ^j^i) 

"  The  highest  praise  and  thanksgiving  are  due  to  God,  the  nourisher  of  his  creatures, 
"  and  who  is  Lord." 

Names  of  Agents  are  formed  from  Nouns  by  adding  ^la-  dgi  or  tchi;  as,  ^j/?~y^ 
kapudgi,  "  a  door-keeper/'  from  jii  kapu,  "  a  door ;"  ^s^Qs  tashtchi,  "  a  stone-mason," 
from  ^ills  tash,  "  a  stone." 

The  Turks  also  employ  the  Persian  mode  of  forming  Agents  from  Nouns,  by  adding  gar, 
£  ger,  J\d  dar,  or       ban;  as,  giunah  gar ,  "a  sinner;"  from  jsli£  ghinah,  "a  sin;" 

j&jJiS,  kifeshger,  "  a  shoemaker,"  from  ^.bS  kifesh,  "a  shoe;"  ^IlXCcI  emekdar,  "a 
labourer,"  from  l^XJ  emek,  "  labour ;"  jk&  shuter  ban,  "  a  camel-driver,"  from 

shuter,    a  camel." 

The  Noun  of  Action,  jS^-o  is  formed  from  the  Verb,  by  changing  the  Infinitive  tiLo  mek 
or  Jpo  mak  into  'ish,  ^Ji,  ish,  j»  a  eA,  or  ^  as,  {^>^y>}  irlaish,  "a  song,"  from 
j^oi ji\  irlamak,  "  to  sing ^SJsl  ihlish,  "  a  groan,"  from  (JJO^I  inlemek, 1  to  groan ;"  «5] 
atum,  "a  throw,"  from  atmak,  "to  throw;"        fo7e/i  or         bilgu,  "knowledge," 

from  C^lo  bilmek,  "  to  know." 

The  Noun  of  Action  is  also  formed  by  adding  CJJ  lik  to  the  Infinitives  of  those  Verbs  which 
end  in  i^Xo  mek,  and  ^  lek  to  those  which  end  in  mak;  as,  (^JJoC^^J  dogmeklik,  "the 
action  of  striking,"  "  a  striking      ^Jji^jli^l  iinutmaklek,  "  forgetfulness." 
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The  Noun  of  Passion  is  formed  from  the  Verb  Passive,  according  to  the  same  rules  as  the 
Noun  of  Action  from  the  Verb  Active ;  as,  ij^j  t>  dogilish,  "  a  being  struck ;"  ii^jSj 
bilenmegheh,  ".  a  being  learned "  ^a^m  bakilmaklek,  "  a  being  seen." 

The  Local  Noun,  ei> is  formed  by  adding  the  particles  (^Al  lik  or  Jfl  lek  to  the  radical ; 
as,  t^JU  <uf !  igineh  lik,  "  a  needle-case/'  from  igineh,  "  a  needle ' y°  dmuzlek, 
"a  pigstye,"  from  fi^o  donuz,  "a  pig;"  (^JJ<K>£kX<>  misheh  lik,  "a  grove  of  oaks,"  from 
misheh,  "  an  oak." 

The  Turks  also  form  the  Local  Noun  after  the  Persian  manner,  by  the  addition  of  <jIjLu  titan, 
dan,  »l£  gah,  U-  dga,  and  ^  zar;  as,  ^CujGy  Franktitan,  "the  country  of  the 
Franks"   ^l^is-li  kelemdan,  "a  pen-case  "  all  t—J^i-  khuab  gah,  "a  place  of  sleep," 
"  a  bed ;"    \j  <xli!  /aM  ?ar,  "  a  bed  of  tulips." 

<f  This  place,  on  every  side  of  which  is  a  rose-garden, 
"  Has  a.running  stream  flowing  through  every  part.". 

"A  Rose-bed  like  the  Garden  of  Paradise;  and  a  parterre  of  Tulips  like  the  abode  of  Eternity." 

The  Possessive  Noun,  i_jy«Ju>  ^»\,  is  formed  by  adding  j  lu  or  li;  as,  ^iiU  mallu, 
"possessing  riches,"  "rich,"  from  JU  mal, "  riches jl* £  kiremlu," endowed  with  humanity," 
"  humane,"  from  tJ*  Mr  em;  ^llilc  qkillu,  "  possessing  reason,"  "reasonable,"  from  Jjic  akil; 
^Jy»  suit,  "  watery,"  from  y»  su ;  |_$!jtjb  betakli,  "  muddy,"  from  ^j'lL  betak. 

"A  clement  and  merciful  Monarch  will  cause  pain  to  but  few  of  his  subjects." 

The  Particles  £  lu  and  li  are  also  added  to  the  Names  of  Countries,  Cities,  and  Towns, 
to  form  their  Gentile  or  Patrial  names ;  as,  ^jJUaJ  Istdmbollu,  "  an  inhabitant  of  Constan- 
tinople," " a  Constantinopolitan,"  from  (JyillJ  Istambol,  "Constantinople;"  ^Jj-^o  Meserli, 
"  an  Egyptian,"  from  Meser,  "  Egypt ;"  jbsi  Betchlu,  "  an  inhabitant  of  Vienna,"  from 
g  Betch,  "Vienna"  ^J)}j  Parizli,  "a  Parisian,"  from  jjo  Pariz,  "Paris." 

Possessives  are  formed  from  Nouns  of  Colour,  by  adding  *<)j»-  tcherdeh,  yo  yaghiz, 
^ifam,  and  ^  gun;  as,  *t>;»-  (jo  Uj  biaz  tcherdeh,  "composed  of  white;"        -&Js  karah 

N 
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yaghiz,  " of  a  blackish  hue;"  |»U  d^oj  zemerd  fam,  "of  emerald  colour;"  ^j&i  gulgun, 
'  rose-coloured." 

The  Turks  frequently  use  Possessives  formed  after  the  Persian  and  Arabian  manner,  by 
subjoining  J**  sar,  Jolo  mend  or  y,^  var,  or  prefixing  L  ba  or  jt>  zu;  as,  ^Lw&lL  tashsar, 
"stony;"  &x*>jj&  hunermend, "endowed  with  virtue,"  "virtuous;"  J^d<Xn\umidvar, "possessed 
of  hope,"  "hopeful ;"  Jjij  b  ba  wekar,  "endowed  with  majesty ;"  (jU-^iS  zu  dgian,  "  possessing 
a  soul." 

ji  pur,  "full  of,"  is  often  used,  prefixed  to  Nouns,  giving  them  the  sense  of  endowment  or 
possession,  as  in  the  following  lines  of  Mesihi: 

"  Every  morning,  the  clouds  shed  pearls  over  the  rose-beds :" 

"  The  breath  of  the  breeze  possesses  the  scent  of  the  musk-bags  of  Tatary." 

l_^s»-lo  sahiU  and  <Jjt>l  ehl  are  sometimes  elegantly  used  in  the  same  sense ;  as, 

"Those  times  are  passed,  in  which  the  plants  were  sick  (possessed  of  sickness), 
"  And  the  rose-btid  hung  its  thoughtful  head  on  its  bosom." 

"  Think  not  that  we  are  intoxicated  with  the  juice  of  the  grape  : 
"  We  are  the  frequenters  of  those  taverns  where  we  drink  the  wine  of  the 
"divine  covenant." 

A  great  many  Turkish  Adjectives  are  formed  from  Verbs,  by  changing  their  Infinitives  into 
kun,  ^  hun,  ^  ghun,  y  ko,  or  (JL<  mish;  as,  duzkun,  "adorned,"  from 

wDLojjJ  duzmek,  "to  adorn;"  Jtatchkun,  "fugitive,"  from  Jf^J?  katchmak,  "to 

flee"  ijy^fJ  parlaghun,  "  shining,"  from  parlamak,  "to  shine"  jaJLsJl,  shishko, 

"swollen,"  from  J^A**"  shishmak,  "to  swell"  okumish,  "learned,"  from  J^yV 

okumak,  "to  learn." 

Abstracts  are  made  either  from  Substantives  or  Adjectives,  by  adding  tiAJ  lik  or  jfJ  lek ; 
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as,  UUily  kollik,  "slavery,"  from  Jy  kol,  "a  slave;"  t^JJyl^  behalulik, "  clearness," 
"scarcity,"  from  yl^j  behalu,  "dear J^l#  biazlek,  "whiteness,"  from  biaz,  "white." 

The  Turkish  Substantive  Diminutive,  ^m],  is  formed  by  adding  the  Particles  LLla.  dgik, 
v^s-  dgek,  or         tchek,  and  generally  impUes  endearment  as  well  as  diminution  ; 

as,  J^tab  babadgek,  "a  little  father ;"  v^-Ls-Ul  anatchik,  "alittle  mother  "  kitabtchek, 
"  a  little  book." 

The  last  letter  of  the  Noun  is  frequently  absorbed  in  the  termination ;  as,  ^Xsi^Z  kopedgik, 
"  a  little  dog,"  from  ^Z-hjf  kopek. 

From  these  Diminutives  are  formed  others,  which  serve  to  lessen  the  object  in  a  greater 
degree,  by  changing  the  final  lL)  into  Ll/,  and  Jj  into  £,  and  adding  j ;  as,  from  (Jt  el, 
a  hand,"  is  formed  eldgik,  "a  little  hand,"  and  from  that  jZJ1]  eldgigez,  "a  very 

little  hand;"    from  kush,  "a  bird,"  ^s*"^  kushdgek,  "a  little  bird,"  and  y*^"Jj> 

kushdgeghez,  "  a  very  little  bird." 

The  Prepositions  U  na,       5/,  5  /a,  and  ^xc  and  the  Postpositions  y»  six,  and  fj»£ 

degul,  prefixed  or  subjoined  to  Nouns,  denote  privation  or  negation ;  as,  ^s-  U  na  hekk, 
"  without  justice,"  "unjust ;"  JS^U-  ^  bi  tchiareh,  "  without  remedy,"  "  destitute." 

t^.tSJU'  i_S^j^  <X^J  uS'^ 

"  The  gates  of  the  city  he  found  were  closed ;  a  stupor  seized  him ; 
"The  destitute  Monk  was  like  a  wandering  dove." 
I^jjj!  la  yufhem,  "unintelligible"  jiJz  ghir  mqhud,  "unknown;"  yj&jc*. 

tchengilsiz,    thornless,"    without  spine  ;"  as, 

"  There  is  not  a  rose  without  a  thorn ;  nor  a  lover  without  a  rival." 
J^ii  ^llj  billu  degul,  "  unknown ;"  as, 

"  His  being  about  to  come,  was  unknown." 

The  Preposition  ^ju  nim  implies  a  slighter  degree  of  privation ;  as,  ^  nim  pokhteh, 

"not  quite  done,"  "half  cooked." 

The  Particles  ^>  hem  and  £jN3  fash,  or  t>  dash,  are  used  to  form  many  elegant  com- 
pounds, implying  association  or  conjunction,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Turkish 
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Poems ;  as,  j,\&>  hemdum,  "  of  the  same  breath/'  "a  companion jyL^a  hemsheher,  "of  the 
same  city,"  "a  fellow-citizen  ;"  y^srfc  hemshir,  "of  the  same  milk,"  "a  brother;"  &>L*»& 
hemsaieh,  "  of  the  same  shade,"  "  a  neighbour ;"  X yuu^lo  hemsofreh,  "  of  the  same  table," 
a  messmate ;"  ^yUu^Jb  hemsinor,  "a  countryman ;"  ^jOiS  <Xs-l khoadgiah  task,  "a  school- 
fellow" ^tt^XijJ  dushek  task,  "a  bedfellow ;"  ^jilii'bl  ayaktash,  and  ^JiliiJjj  yoldash, 
"  a  fellow-traveller ;"  ^jil  iio Ji  karindash,  "  a  brother ^\  d jm  serrdash,  "  an  intimate 
friend,"  "  a  confidant :" 

"  A  companion  may  be  found,  but  a  faithful  friend  cannot : ' 
'  Should  you  traverse  the  whole  world,  you  may  not  find  a  friend." 

There  are  certain  Particles  which  are  of  frequent  use  in  Turkish  composition,  and  which  are 
generally  prefixed  to  the  Adjectives  to  convey  an  affirmative  or  determinate  sense  :  of  the  most 
common  of  these  the  following  are  Examples  : 


j*els»        ap  hazir,  "quite  prepared.'' 
^jZtf       bom  bosh,  "entirely  empty.' 
i__>4>  dip  diri,  "all  alive." 
jsIjlu  j**u  sem  siah,  "wholly  black." 
^Sj^c  C_*v«o  sap  sari,  "entirely  yellow.' 


Ajo  u-Jjis  top  tolu,    quite  full." 

jy»s  doz  doghru,  "alright." 
Jjj*  c«^J  kip  kizil,  "quite  red." 


j^jS  l_ »»?  kup  kuru,  "entirely  dry.' 

CJ^joj^j  boz  biuk,  "very  large." 
.  (J^H*i  |»J  yew  £s/h7,  "quite  green." 
<_/slu        6m  6?a«,  "quite  white." 
j»b  yam  y ash,  "very  wet." 
,_Sjlo^U  mas  maui,  "a^blue." 
jXib  i_j>b  yap  yalehiz,  "all  alone. 


VERBAL  DERIVATION. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Turkish  Verbs  which  are  derived  from  Nouns,  by  adding  to 
them  the  Verbal  Terminations  lemek,         lamak,  iiX*iJ  lenmek,  )^ri!  lamnak, 

and  ^yvA!  lashmak ;  as,  vJLXj muherlemek,  "  to  seal,"  from  muher,  "  a  seal ;" 
^o^I  awlamak,"  to  hunt,"  from  ^1  aw,  "prey,"  t^A^U-^  ferehlenmek,  "to  rejoice," 
from  ^.ji  fereh,  "joy  "  ^jjdjl  dtlanmak,  "to  ride,"  from  c£jl  oY,  "a  horse;"  j^^ljlj 
bazarlashmak,  "to  cheapen,"  from^ljU  bazar,  "a  shop  or  market" 
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Many  Verbs  are  formed  from  Turkish,  Persian,  or  Arabic  Nouns,  by  adding  to  them  certain 
Auxiliary  Verbs,  of  which  the  most  usual  are  the  following  ;  *JLX*h)  itmek,  or  CJ^il  itmek, 
uLl*LI  'ilmek,  and  ^Jj>  kilmak,  "to  do,"  "to  make;"  as,  i^J^jj]  ^IImo  tesliyeh  itmek, 
"  to  console  "  ^AJ^J  d*ot>  sabit  'ilmek,  *  to  affirm  "  j^Jj^  siper  kilmak,  "  to  shield." 

The  following  Verbs  are  also  much  used  in  this  kind  of  composition ;  biurmak, 
'to  command;"  as,  yjojtf?  C^o,^  riaiet  biurmak,  "to  honour." 

^^Jjj  bulmak,  "to  find;"  as,  J^yi  i_S*^V  kolaini  bulmak,  "to  find  opportunity;" 
Jj^jjjs]?  zufer  bulmak,  "to  conquer ;"  Jf-Jy]  5UjUi1  istila  bulmak,  "to  overcome," 
"prevail"  Jjrjj)  J>j*-j  vudgiud  bulmak,  "to  find  existence,"  "to  exist." 
i£XJ$  gelmek,  "to  come;"  as,  v^J^iljlj  waz  gelmek,  "  to  desist;"  t*Ll„Ji  e^vJ^ 
rast  gelmek,"  "to  meet"  <JLXJ&  s^ys-j  vudgiudeh  gelmek,  "to  be  born." 
i^Xo/wj^  gustermek,  "to  shew;"  as,  \^X*JL>iji  uulilll  f^&f  gustermek,  "to  shew 
regard  for." 

imek," to  eat ;"  as,         *c  £me&,  "to  grieve,"  " to  eat  grief;" 

giotek  imek,  "  to  be  beaten,"  "  to  eat  a  rod." 
CJsfXfe.  tchikmek,  "  to  draw ;"  as,  \£Xj*s*.  c^Jau  M/fcfe?  tchikmek,  "  to  be  troubled ;" 

C^OU-i)'  ad  tchikmek,  "to  traduce." 
^X*jj>  gurmek,  "to  see"  as,  ciA^jl  ojIc,  riaiet  gurmek,  "to  receive  honour;" 

\ZX<j£  I^JJj!  i7/£  gurmek,  "to  receive  a  benefit." 
^JJu  bilmek,  "to  know;"  as,  t^AJb  ^JU  /aft  bilmek,  ".  to  divine ;"  viAJu  n^Videh 

bilmek,  "  to  be  able  to  do." 
\jy*>j>  komak,  "to  put,"  "place ;"  as,  J^y^AM  s^par  komak, "  to  place  a  shield  in  oppo- 
sition," to  oppose;"         jL^I  atchmaz komak, "to  use  deceit,"  "to  dissimulate." 
\£X*>j3j  virmek,  "to  give;"  as,  i^Xo^jj  ^Uv  dgian  virmek,  "to  set  one's  mind  on  any 

thing;"    liLc^j  AS]  (Jl  el  eleh  virmek,  "to  shake  hands;"    V^Xe^  ,-r>1_y=*- 

dgiuab  virmek,  "to  reply;"  ^iLo^j     su^  sherif  virmek,  "to  ennoble." 
^^Jl  almak,  "to  receive,"  "take;"  as,  LjJ1  t_^^»-  tchas hni almak, " to,  taste ;"  JpJ}jJ> 

giru  almak,  "  to  resume ;"  ^jjlcys-  tchioghalmak,  "  to  multiply,"  "  increase," 

(from  (J^*-  much.) 

tchialmak, "  to  strike,"  "  beat ;"  as,  J^J>is-  ciX^  tcheng  tchialmak,"  to  sound  the 
harp;"  J^l»-  t-U-^y  nubet  tchialmak,  "to  relieve  guard  (by  beating  of  drums)." 
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There  are  a  great  number  of  Derivatives  formed  by  compounding  two  Verbs  together, 
changing  the  Infinitive  Termination  of  the  first  Verb  into  ^5  or  j ;  as,  from  1  almak, 
"to  receive,5' and  L^*ji  komak,  "to  put,"  is  formed  liJ^cj£jyl  alikomak,  "to  retain;"  from 
^jji'  koimak,  "  to  leave,"  and  \^X*>jij  virmek,  "to  give,"  is  formed  CXcJ^yi  koiu- 
virmek,  "to  dismiss;"  from  bulmak,  "to  find,"  and  LLLcyj  virmek,  "to  give," 

is  formed  c^Xo^^y  bulivirmek,  or  i^Xc^_yjy  buluvirmek,  "to  procure." 

The  Auxiliary  Verb  ^jjj!  olmak,  with  its  Passive  Jf*jJjl  olunmak,  is  also  of  frequent  use 
in  the  composition  of  Turkish  Verbs  formed  from  the  Persian  and  Arabic;  as,  ^JfJijiJ&ii  nazir 
olmak,  "to  look;"  ^)^^a[s^  hazir  olmak,  "to  be  prepared;"  ^yj^  *i>li*f  gushadeh 
olmak,  "  to  be  opened ;"  ^yjjl  iS^0  maktul  olmak,  and  katil  olunmak, 

"to  be  killed;"  Jfjj\  J  Jou  mubdil  olmak,  and  1>_jv^_j1  (J^.^  fe6c?i7  olunmak,"  to  be  changed." 

The  writings  of  the  Turkish  Authors  abound  in  Compound  Epithets,  which  give  a  grace  and 
elegance  to  their  sentences,  hardly  conceivable  by  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  beauties  of 
Turkish  Literature ;  and  the  ease  with  which  these  Compounds  may  be  multiplied  allows  free 
scope  for  variety  and  originality.  The  Turks  are  very  fond  of  using  the  Persian  Compounds, 
and  often  fill  a  distich  entirely  with  them;  and  in  the  Turkish  Compound  Epithets  it  is  usual 
to  find  one  of  the  words  borrowed  from  that  language ;  so  that  to  comprehend  the  full  force 
and  expression  of  the  Turkish  Poets,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Persian 
Language  .  The  modes  of  forming  these  Compounds  are  three :  First,  The  union  of  Two 
Substantives;  Secondly,  the  Conjunction  of  an  Adjective  and  a  Noun;  and  Thirdly,  The 
prefixing  a  Noun  to  a  Participle.  The  following  Examples  will  serve  to  shew  the  manner  of 
formation. 

TWO  SUBSTANTIVES. 

(«_^J  iXs^  ghuntcheh  leb,  rose-bud  lipped — with  lips  like  rose  buds. 

t«  J  yC£>  sheker  leb,  sugar -lipped — with  lips  like  sugar. 

<i^prwj  semen  ten,  jasmine-bodied. 
^xas-  is jS>j  zuhereh  dgebin,  with  a  face  like  Venus. 

*  I  would  recommend  to  the  Student  the  perusal  of  Sir  William  Jones's  Grammar  of  that  Language, 
edited  by  Professor  Lee,  9th  Ed.  Lond.  1829. 
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^$y*>      yuz  sui,  with  a  face  as  clear  as  water,  i.e.  innocent. 
tJv$\  jyl  yuz  akligM,  white  faced,  i.e.  glorious. 
Jjji.  i-Sj*  Peri  yuzlu,  I 

jjr^j  peri  peiker,      >  angel-faced,  with  a  face  like  an  angel,  angelic. 

^f}J        Peri  rui>  J 
,_5^j  yAXc  amber  bui,  with  a  scent  like  ambergris. 

(J*J  ruby-lipped. 
IvJWj  sU>  ma/*  $£ma,  with  a  face  like  the  moon. 
<_5^jjC£*o  mushkbui,  with  a  scent  like  musk.  v 
^        jom  rukh,  with  the  cheeks  of  an  angel. 
i_Sjj  tj£  gul  rui,  with  a  rosy  face. 
jii        serv  naz,  pleasant  as  the  cypress. 
lijijjli  jilek  rifaet,  of  heavenly  height. 
^I^j  (Jl  gul  yuzlu,  rosy-faced. 
CJ^la«j  iskender  setuat,  with  the  majesty  of  Alexander. 

iji^s-  <— SaujJ  yusuf  dgemal,  with  the  beauty  of  Joseph. 
[J*  afidj  ruy^n  ten>  brazen-bodied. 
\j*<)         peri  vesh,  like  an  angel,  angelic. 

jXXc  amber  shemim,  scented  with  ambergris. 
j&t»j  semenber,  jasmine-breasted,  with  a  bosom  like  jasmine. 
J        gulezar,  rosy-cheeked,  with  cheeks  like  roses. 
CiJUutS  Jt>  dil  tabnak,  with  an  inflamed  heart. 
shir  gomdlu,  lion-hearted. 
,_5 y>J^£  gulzar  but,  with  the  scent  of  a  rose-garden. 
51b        serv  bala,  with  a  form  like  the  cypress-tree. 
t-LliS        dil  tenk,  of  an  afflicted  heart,  of  a  broken  heart. 
^1 j=-  J  J  aY/  khirash,  of  a  wounded  heart. 
&>  jj>*>  servkedd,  cypress-formed, 
cs-y  Ij  yakut  leb,  ruby-lipped. 
t^JU^  <!cJu«j  sineh  tchak,  of  a  wounded  breast. 
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ADJECTIVE  AND  NOUN. 

{J*> khosh  khui,  of  a  sweet  temper. 

£  fjii ys-  /r<w/i  gui,  of  a  sweet  voice — talking  or  singing  sweetly. 

^Isrl^'i^i-  khosh  elhan,  with  sweet  notes. 

JUi  lLLo  nifcfial,  of  good  deeds — benevolent. 

C^s^J  bad  bakht,  of  a  bad  fate — unfortunate. 

I^i  ^jo  tizfehem,  of  a  sharp  understanding — ingenious. 

jui^^xi'  ft'.?  tcheshem,  sharp-sighted. 

J :  »j    Jo  I  i'fo'  yuzlu,  of  two  faces,  f 
yjl"^T"     '  9  *    '  '  [deceitful. 

cL/o,  (_S£>J  i'fo"  rew^-,  of  two  colours,  ) 

(_5^  uj>j~-  khub  rui,  of  a  beautiful  countenance. 

sLuj  «'aA  tcheshem,  black-eyed. 

^  Ijjj  z£6a  rz«,  with  a  beautiful  face. 

yjbj  sherin  zuban,  sweet  tongues.  . 

^  J  Ijij+Z  shirin  dehan,  sweet-lipped — with  a  sweet  mouth. 

I»K  shirin  kelam,  of  sweet  words  or  speech. 

shirinkar,  with  gentle  manners. 

(Jt>  (jUj=-  khonin  dil,  of  a  bleeding  heart. 

ijLfXs  fanmish  gonullu, ) 
,      „  f  of  a  broken  heart. 

Jt>  dduXi,  shekesteh  dil,  ) 

(Jt>  <!cJLio  teshneh  dil,  of  a  thirsty  heart. — avaricious. 

^Ijy  Jj^  guzel  yuzlu,  of  a  beautiful  face. 

^lililo       a&  sakallu,  of  a  white  beard,  | 

JsJka*w  s?/zrf  m's,  of  a  white  head, 

J  ^JuL  (farfw  cfo7/«,  sweet-tongued — a  narrator  of  tales,  orator. 

(_5  UXx«j  sebukpai,  of  a  wavering  foot — inconstant,  unstable. 

^J^-  khub  awaz,  with  a  pleasing  voice. 

pij  {^_p-y=-  khosh  reftar,  walking  gracefully. 

^Jtt)  ^j\s  datlu  dehan,  with  a  sweet  mouth. 

Six*)  ijjjs  guzel  sineh,  with  a  beautiful  breast. 

^yOLjT  &\!>j>  kutah  asitin,  short  of  sleeve,  i.  e.  a  thief. 


aged. 
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NOUN  AND  PARTICIPLE. 

^UJl  (j£  gul  efshan,  scattering  roses, 
^y*.  Mtm  efshan,  dropping  blood. 
{Jj!±i\ Jby*-  dguhar  efshan,  scattering  jewels. 
{J*ii\  |*Ami        efshan,  silver-shedding — an  epithet  applied  to  the  blossoms  of  the  almond- 
tree  ;  as  in  the  following  elegant  verses : 
JL^i        jUt>j\      ^L&J)  j^jui  ,_5  Jjjl         jL^-j       i_5^  ^  ^  A<3j>'  Joju  <X&i>  ^ 
jltf  jjli'^s^  ^  C-^ol  \^J*>^  [J^-tf-  j^H        ^  *<^-clj  (_5^;_j-» 

"  Listen  to  the  tale  of  the  Nightingale :  the  Vernal  Season  approaches  ; 
"  The  Spring  has  spread  a  bower  of  joy  in  every  grove 
c  Where  the  almond-tree  sheds  its  silver  blossoms. 

"  Be  cheerful,  be  full  of  mirth :  for  the  Spring  passes  soon  away  ;  it  will  not  last." 

Jys-  khosh  Jchuar,  sweet-tasting. 

Jj~>-  jfh  gham  khuar,  tasting  misfortune — unfortunate. 

.1 j !  (Jj  dil  dzar,  afflicting  the  heart. 

iJa-  dgian  dzar,  afflicting  the  soul. 

£i>\  i_>li'  tab  afgan,  ~\ 

f  darting  flames, 
^wl  j^bj  zuban  afgan,  J 

j***)        sitem  amiz,  casting  reproach,  threatening. 
St\Ji>        sitem  dideh,  seeing  {i.e.  receiving)  injuries. 
JjjsdA  dilfruz,  heart-enlightening,  inflaming. 
^LiLJj  dilsitan,  heart-enslaving. 

dildar,  heart-conquering. 
^^Ci  dushmen  shiken,  overthrowing  enemies. 

ij&i  takht  nishin,  sitting  on  a  throne. 

U^o  ziya  pash,  casting  or  scattering  light,  illuminating. 
JStXbl  t3j~-  khod  dyendeh,  self-existent — an  epithet  applied  to  God. 
sehra  nishin,  sitting  in  a  desert — a  Hermit. 
jxXc  amber  agin,  full  of  ambergris. 
.IaJLji*-  dgehan  dar,  possessing  the  world. 
j\d&£±ij  risheh  dar,  receiving  a  wound. 

o 
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jlytjwj  ser  afraz,  head  exalting. 
jjji)  <jltf>-  dgehan  afroz,  enlightening  the  world. 
(jLu,       azar  resan,  causing  affliction. 

sheher  ashub,  disturbing  the  city. 
y  jjji  4— oL=-  j8>  her  dganeb  firuzan,  illuminating  every  place. 

J1  J**-  ^         ^  t^H-j*  Jjj 

"  A  stream,  like  the  fountain  of  life,  flowed  throughout ; 
"  The  lamp  of  the  tulip  illuminating  every  part." 

JSJoj^L)  mar  gezideh,  serpent-bitten. 
!S  Jo_t>  dgehan  dideh,  seeing  the  world — a  traveller. 

i  Joti^o!  umur  dideh,  transacting  business,  experienced. 

j\i Jhc  afar  biz}  shedding  perfume. 
lj^s>-  (J£  gid  tchin,  gathering  roses. 
jIjJI^jG  tir  endaz,  shooting  arrows. 
ji ;<X>  ix>e  ziya  pezir,  receiving  light, 
(j^s^  ^jU-  dgian  baklish,  restoring  life. 

i^Jllai     uS^/'j         J?  ^  <-!^       L/*^  L-^.^  t-S^Aj  >H  *^  us'ly2" 

"  Not  far  distant  from  Basra  was  an  Island,  fanned  by  the  sweetest  air ;  and  in  this  Island 
"  was  a  wood,  full  of  beauty  and  delight.  Pleasant  fountains  flowed  through  every  spot ;  and 
"  life-restoring  zephyrs  breathed  in  every  part.  The  many-coloured  flowers  displayed  their 
"  tints  on  every  side,  and  various  trees  adorned  each  border." 


/ 
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The  Turks  frequently  use  the  Adjectives  as  Adverbs;  as,  {j«j=-  khosh,  "handsomely;" 
(Jj^  guzel,  "beautifully;"        eiu,  "well." 

Substantives  are  made  Adverbs  by  the  addition  of  the  Particles  'ileli,  <xta  ileh,  dd  ileh  or 
iizreh;  as,  <dj_l  \^J^d  dililig'ileh  or  <icLkj3a] d  dililigileh,  " foolishly  ^UjIc,  riaetileh, 
"honourably"         ^jilLijJ  dostlik  iizreh,  "friendly." 

"  O  Heaven !  let  justice  and  equity  be  continually  with  him ! 
"  Let  him  be  firmly  fixed  in  his  kingdom !" 
Adverbs  are  also  formed,  after  the  Persian  manner,  by  adding  <xS  \  dneh  or  <ol>  yaneh; 
as,  <HiUw^ti  dostaneh,  "friendly;"  babayaneh,  "fatherly." 

"They  moved  and  acted  courageously  and  heroically." 


THE  FOLLOWING  AEE  THE  MOST  USUAL  TURKISH  ADVERBS. 

ADVERBS  OF  PLACE. 


^ia  kani 
bui'  kania 


h  1 

la,  \ 
lah,  J 


where. 

x  Jos  kandah, 
<0  8y  nerehyeh,  whither. 
tSij)  &)  neh  aradeh,  1 
jJi^j*      neh  yerdeh,     \  in  what  place. 
JStVls^1  &>  neh  meheldeh,  J 


buradeh,^ 


JSAi^J  bundeh,   s  here. 

shundeh,) 
StXil  andeh,  there. 

berudeh,  on  this  side. 
Xt><!tij!  otehdeh,  on  that  side. 
Xii^yt)  her  yerdeh,  every  where. 
Kdji  j*  ^?3  hitch  bir  yerdeh,  no  where. 
S&tLa-  saghdeh,  to  the  right. 


~6&\jsO  soldeh,  to  the  left. 

Xt^s*.!  'itcherdeh,  within. 

zdjXAs  dishardeh,  without. 

JS^^jjj  yokarideh,  above. 

Mju^I  ashaghideh,  below. 

XiXuaj  yakindeh,  nigh. 

!S Jsj'l.l  irakdeh,  ~\ 
_  >  far  off. 

is^sl^l  iizakdeh,) 

!SiXi!^ls!  atrafdeh,  roundabout. 

m<^*>  bundan,  \ 

J'  >  hence. 

^I^yj  buraden,  J 

^jJol  andan, 
^ii^jl  Slyer  da 

^jJoa  kandan, 
^d]^  neh  an 
ij&ijs^  yokariden,  from  above. 


/aw,  J 
raden,  J 


thence. 


whence. 
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ADVERBS  OF  TIME. 

ijss?  katchan,  when. 
jjUj  &  neh  zeman,  at  what  time. 
i^SXjlj  shimdi,  now. 
^Xol>  dentin,  just  before,  lately. 
jj'xs>  henuz,  just  now. 

fi'lhal,  immediately,  forthwith. 
^aS'  quickly. 
S<Xuaj  yakindeh,  lately. 
SJ^Luib  yakirilerdeh,  nearest,  lastly, 
^i^jya.  tchiokdan,  formerly. 
jiiJjj  bolder,  last  year. 
J>i  y/f^  getchen  yU,  the  year  past. 
(Jj  ofeA  kiyil,  the  year  before  last. 

dun,  yesterday.  ~" 
bugun,  to-day. 
<fer*^}j  bu  gidgeh,  to-night. 
&str         dun  gidgeh,  last  night. 
yarin,  to-morrow. 
^Lus  sebah,  the  morning. 
l»U**-t  akhsham,  the  evening, 

her  gun,  every  day. 
j<\>^  gunduz,  in  the  day-time. 

l^tti  daima,  always,  continually. 
yjUj  yb        zeman,  every  time. 

getchirderdeh,  formerly, 
s  JoU;        getchin  zemandeh,  heretofore. 
ji  tef3^  giahetchah  Mr,  sometimes, 
jt ji  biraz,  a  little  while. 
^Jj^j  birazden,  a  little  after. 
^£,1  erken,  in  time. 

c  •  - 

^  getch,  slowly,  late. 


Si 


A1 


ta,  as  long  as. 

hitch,    7-  tq 

abeda, 
nitcheh  bir,  how  long. 
gehkeh,  while. 

bu  esnadeh,  in  the  mean  time. 
mukaddem,  before. 
tchun,  when. 
sohrah,  after. 
ah  sohrah,  at  last. 
ahsiz,  immediately. 
siktcheh,  often,  frequently. 
yazin,  during  the  summer. 
kishin,  during  the  winter. 
oilin,  at  noon. 


OF  NUMBER  AND  QUANTITY. 

jf-i^j  bir  kerreh,  once,  once  upon  a  time. 
*Jr  lW^v"  ^m'0^  hfifveh,  many  times, 
l^ilj  wafira,  abundantly. 
tiJ^A«j  sirek,  rarely. 
y&  giru, 

<xJu  yineh, 

"a  >  agam,  anew. 

jJui  gineh, 

tikrar,. 

^ji^jOo  yetliden,  over  again,  afresh. 
<Xs^  siktcheh,  frequently. 

Jtf  keti, 
Sr.-.  >  much,  very. 

//ie??, 
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ji  Mr  dakhi,  once  more. 
^.Lj^I  eksik,  less, 
idjbtc  ghaietileh, ,  \  extremely, 
»t)bj  ziadehsileh,  J  very  much, 
jsjbj ^ JiXs- hadden ziadeh,~\^  excessively, 


aIaLI^I  ifratileh, 


enormously. 


ADVERBS  OF  ORDER. 

kbi  r  firstly- 

LcJ^Ui  mukeddema,  J 
JSiiJj]  emweldeh,  in  the  first  place. 

Luj'lc  qekebetd,  finally. 

<jdju.j»j'  nubetileh,~\ 
7  /■  alternately. 

Hoy  nubeta,  J 

J  in  regular  order, 
ALU,  .o  sarah'ileh,  following 


OF  EVENT. 

AblLaa  kezaileh,  by  chance. 
<x)o]  Ua>-  khetaileh,  involuntarily, by  mistake . 
^jLwl  ittifak,  by  chance. 


OF  SIMILITUDE. 


<te^>  nidgeh,  (  the  same  as,  like, 

^4  gtti,     C       as  though- 

aGLo  sankeh,J 

ujjjs-  tchun,  so. 

.xWl  andgelin,  \  . 

Hn  the  same  manner. 
^A=z*yi  bundgeMn,) 


OF  INTERROGATION. 

&j  neh,  What?  Who?  How? 
^si-*  nitchiun,  Why?  Wherefore? 
#j  neh  sebeb,  From  what  cause  ? 
nidgeh,  How? 


U  AafcA,  How  many  ? 


lXaj  nekadar,  How  much  ? 
(JX£  <xj  we/i  shekil,  What  kind? 

^  ?m,  Whether?  If? 
^cddjj!  oe7eA  ?m,  Indeed  ? 


oileh  dur,  it  is  so. 

Jjrt  yok,  \ 

r  no ;  not  so. 
ijSii  degul,J 

khir,  it  is  not  so. 

hitch,") 

i  ia,  r°L 

y&Qi  zahir,  certainly,  clearly. 

y*>  is^y^,  shubheh  siz,  without  doubt. 

Jj2>  hergiz,) 

.  „.  ,  f  never,  by  no  means. 

'la)  asla,     )        '  3 

s^-js  gertcheh,~} 

L*^  haMkat,  c  truly>  veriiy- 

sahih, 

jjSl*,  mukarer,  seriously,  decidedly. 
L£UsJ  tahkik,  certainly, 
s  Joiuib*.  hakiketteh,  in  truth. 
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<JO  neh,  not,  nor,  neither. 
y>  gJb  hitch  bir,  no  one. 
<d=»j£  gudgileh,  scarcely. 
yalan,  falsely. 

ADVERBS  OF  SHEWING. 

<!d£j  l  ishteh,  | 
<U^y  oshteh. 


Look!  Behold! 


U  Look! 


OF  WISHING. 

J^jj  <xUl  ^ffa/t  w?VeA,  Would  to  God! 

kiashkeh,  \ 
^G^jj  bulaiki,    a  I  wish,  O  that ! 
^Joily  nolaidi,  J 
<*JJ!  jIjJUI  insha  Allah,  Please  God! 


OF  EXHORTING. 

(_y  A^jI  ^  d  di  imdi,  Well  done  !  Courage ! 
Bravo! 
LI  aya,  Proceed;  Go  on! 
Jj)  jxi  tiz  61,  Quick  then ! 
^jiji]  aferin,  Excellent !  Well  done ! 

OF  DOUBTING. 

JLo  meger,  if,  but,  perhaps. 
(Wi-jj  yokhsah,  if  not. 


<xXij  belkeh,     /  perchance,  perhaps, 
a^JoU,  shaidkeh,  \        may  be. 
isjIju  mabadah,  lest. 


OF  CONGREGATING. 

<dj  fo'fe/j,  together, 
^djl^^j  birbirileh,  one  with  another. 

in  a  body, 
together. 


^djjhj]^  bir  oghurdan 


^allii 
'\  allt 


1  from  man  to  man, 
(Wol.^^s-  dgumhur  ileh,\ 
-jjr^r     o  »  throughout. 

fejjli  bashkeh,  separately. 
u-ijsji  bir  taraf,  on  one  side,  afar  off. 
jjs)  aim,  apart, 
lyo  tenha,  privately. 

OF  SWEARING. 

<)jj^  wallahi,  By  God! 
^s^.l^l)  basham  itchiun,  By  my  head  ! 
mjk^s-  dgehenemeh,  To  Hell ! 


OF  FORBIDDING. 

LiU-  hasha,  Far  be  it !   Forbid  it ! 
^Jsuo  sakin,  Take  care  ! 
i^Jwi'o     lj  wai  bashuh,  Woe  be  to  you  ! 
la  <xj|  itmeh  ha,  Do  it  not ! 


Gentile  Adverbs  are  formed  from  the  names  of  countries  or  nations,  by  adding  to-  dgeh, 
tcheh,  or       indgeh;  as,  from  K.zz*>  Nemtcheh,  "  Germany  ;"    <£=^s*->  nemtchehdgi, 
"after  the  German  manner,"  "Germanice;"   from  LlJ J>  Turk,  &s£ Js  Turk  tcheh,  "it  la 
Turque;"  so,  textile  ^Ul/u:  Osmanli  aedetindgeh,  "according  to  the  Ottoman  custom." 
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OF  PREPOSITIONS  AND  POSTPOSITIONS. 


The  Turks  have  no  Prepositions,  properly  so  called;  the  Particles,  answering  to  those 
Parts  of  Speech  in  our  language,  being  subjoined,  and  not  prefixed.  The  Persian  Prepositions 
are,  however,  frequently  used  by  the  Turks ;  of  which  the  following  are  of  most  usual  occurrence. 


j\  az,  from. 
(^<vo  pes,  after. 
;  or  do  beh,  in. 
b  ba,  with. 
jt>  der,  in. 
jjj  zir,  under, 
j_5 yu sui,  towards. 


jjU^o  mian,  between. 
^jZm.  pish,  before. 

^ji  bi,  without. 

ji\  aber,  upon" 
djji  firud,  beneath. 

ji\  zeber,  above. 

djs  nazd,  near. 


The  Turkish  Postpositions  are  of  two  kinds,  Declinable  and  Indeclinable.  The  following 
are  the  Postpositions  admitting  of  Possessive  Affixes  and  Declension. 


eh,  J 


beneath. 


ara,  between. 
ard,  behind. 

ortah,  between,  in  the  midst. 
ilru,  before. 
ashaghi, 
ashagheh, 
alt,  under. 
'itcheru,  within. 
bin,  among. 
iizreh,  upon,  above. 
tchureh,  round  about. 
ghiri,  besides. 


jjb  yan,  near. 

C«oi>  dip,  below,  beneath. 

%J^d  dishrah,  without,  beyond. 

jjijl  yokaru  above. 

y»Jj>  karshu,  against. 

t.araf,\ 

r  beside,  near. 
ii_>o  kai,  J 

jg\  'itch,  in. 

<&>  *i'5)  otah  yakah,  over,  beyond,  on  the 

other  side. 

ji  beru  yakah,  on  this  side 

t^j.l  oil,  before. 
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The  Postpositions  ^^bl  Uru,  ^jct^l  ashaghi,  jjS?.)  itchru,  sjjl  iizreh,  t_S ghiri, 
ij£As  dishrah,  jjsj],  yokaru,  and  y&ji  karshu,  are  also  frequently  used  as  Indeclinables, 
without  Affixes  or  Cases ;  as, 

JS^  ^jujjl  j  f"^0  ^rJ^)         !SAJ^,!  ^J^Mji  (-^jJoJ         8^  ^Jjljlii' 

'  The  whole  of  his  Books,  being  collected  together,  were  put  into  a  Cave  constructed  by 
"Talismanic  art;  and  over  which  he  placed  Guardian  Demons,  having  given  orders  for  its  being 
"opened  once  a-year." 

The  Postposition  s^jl  iizreh,  when  used  indeclinably,  governs  the  Nominative  Case  ;  as, 
Xjjji  \^JtXi  bash  iizreh,  "upon  the  head;"   js^jj)  aedet  iizreh,  "according  to  custom." 

yiiji  karshu  governs  the  Dative  Case;  as,  yZjs  <&<£*li'  kelqeh  yeh  karshu,  "against  the 
castle."  The  other  Postpositions  govern  the  Ablative  Case;  as,  jjj]  ^iJuUi  senden  Uru, 
"  before  thee  "  ^tlz]  ^dj^Z  sheherden  ashaghi, "  beneath  the  city ;"  ^^^1  ^tf?  kapuden 
itchru,  "  within  the  gate."  , 


j_5^      ashuri,  # 

,  /  across,  beyond. 

Zj£>  I  ashreh,  3 

gibi,  as,  like. 

^ys}.\  itchiun,  for,  on  account  of. 

dgeh,  in,  according  to. 


The  Indeclinable  Postpositions,  and  the  Cases  they  govern,  are  as  follow : 

NOMINATIVE  CASE. 

JSJ  deh,  in. 

den,  from. 
*bl  ileh,  with. 
siz,  without. 
(ijjOi*-  clgelin,  hke,  in  the  same  manner. 
Sjsj!  itchreh,  in. 

<xb!  'ileh,  gibi,  and  ^^s}}  itchiun,  when  joined  to  Pronouns,  sometimes  take  the 
Genitive  Case;  as,  <xU  ^J^)  anun  ileh,  "with  him"  CAi  <b  neh  nun  gibi,  "in  what 

manner,"  "like  what?"   gjsg)  ^-K>f  kimuti  itchiun"  "on  account  of  whom?" 

DATIVE  CASE. 

\^Jti  dek,    i  doghru,  towards. 

\  until,  as  far  as." 
gin,  3 


degin 

JjlLo  mukabil,  against. 
ijjs  goreh,  like,  according  to 


^yub  yakin,  ( 
IwO^'  kcrib,  \ 


nigh,  near. 


..j.i  oteru, . 
■ .  i  „       /  on  account  of. 

-    bo  yaha,  towards,  to. 

khali,  without,  void  of. 
(Jj!  evvel,  before. 
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ABLATIVE  CASE. 

ijLa  sonrah,  after. 
<sSjl  oteh,  beyond,  across. 
jj)  beru,  on  this  side, 
^.^j!  Sndin,  before. 


t 


iS;u>  muhaddem,  formerly. 


The  Interrogative  Postposition  mi,  "if?"  "whether?"  may  be  used  after  any  of  the 
Parts  of  Speech,  and  with  any  case ;  as,         Jjy0  ly6  hawa  suk  midur,  "  Is  the  air  cold  ? " 

tiob  evunmi  yandi,  "  Is  it  thy  house  which  is  burnt?"     In  the  Second  Persons 

Singular  and  Plural  of  the  Indicative  Present  of  Verbs,  mi  is  put  before  the  last  syllable  ; 
as,  ^^MiJU^jt)  dogurmisen,  "Dost  thou  strike?"  yaj^js^  dogurmisiz,  "Do  you  strike?" 
In  most  other  Tenses  it  follows  the  Verb ;  as,  ^^jj^J  dogdunmi,  "Hast  thou  struck?" 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


s 

id, 

JxJi 


whether,  either,  or. 


ve,  and. 

deh,  and,  likewise. 

hatti,  so,  also. 
eger,  if. 

meger,  but,  except. 

gerek, 

giah, 

bileh,  also,  not  alone. 

gertcheh,  ) 

>■  although. 
egertcheh, ) 

tek,  provided  that. 

keh,  since,  for. 

buileh,  | 

shuileh, ' 

ister,  or,  either. 

dakhi,  yet,  still,  also. 


•  so,  thus. 


U 
Ul 

IS 
<*3 


andgak,  but. 
ya,  or. 

yakhod,  or,  either. 
Aem,  also. 
emma,  but. 

lakin,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding. 
gineh,  still,  even. 
£>es,  then,  now,  but. 

since  that, 
yards,  for,  because. 
tchun,  ( 
tchunkeh, ' 
yokhsah,  else,  save. 
i7eA,  with,  and. 
madamkeh,  whilst. 
«eA,  neither,  nor. 


■  since,  when. 
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Frequently,  instead  of  repeating  the  Copulative  Conjunction  ^  ve,  the  Preposition  <x!ol  ileh 
or  a!  ileh,  '  with,"  is  used  ;  as, 

"  Rustem,  and  (together  with)  Zal,  and  Sam,  have  fallen  to  the  earth  ; 
"  While  nothing  in  the  universe  remains  of  them,  but  an  empty  name." 

If  two  Verbs  are  used  Conjunctively,  the  sense  of  j  ve  is  frequently  expressed  by  putting 
the  former  in  the  Gerund  in  ub ;  as,  ^a)U"  UJjib  yatub  kalkar,  "it  fell  and  rose  ^Ijb  t__?jjUjl 
okiub  yazar,  "He  read  and  wrote."  yyli'^'b  yatur  kalkar,  and^ljb^jjjl  okur  yazar,  are 
also  used  in  the  same  sense. 

The  Copulative  or  Disjunctive  Conjunctions  are  seldom  used  with  _  Numerals ;  as, 
ij^i  {J*~t^\  jtf,  fJ-i)  ^ ij*>J  besh  bin  1)°$  altmish  besh  yil,  "five  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years ;"  I  ^g"J^.,  °n  yegirmi  otuz  ddem,  "  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  men." 


INTERJECTIONS. 


b 


a,  OI 

hai  hai,  Alas ! 
Mr  eh,  Ho ! 
ba,  No! 
aivah,  Oh! 
den 
den 
behi,  O! 

zinhar,  Take  care ! 
aferiti,  Well  done ! 
solah,  Get  you  gone  ! 
haidah,  Go  on ! 


righ,  \ 
righa, ) 


Alas! 


b 


b 

H 

v  v 


ah,  Oh!  Ah! 
vai,  Woe ! 
ba,  Heigh! 
susa,  Hist!  Hush! 
meded,  O  help ! 
akh,  Oh! 
ya,  O!  Ho! 
bin 


bireh,  1 


Hollo !  Ho  there  ! 


poh,  Fine!  Well! 

pohpoh,  Very  fine ! 

fi  gider,  Get  you  gone  !  Away 
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OF  SYNTAX. 


The  Article  ji  Mr,  though  usually  prefixed  to  its  Noun,  is,  in  construction,  sometimes 
subjoined  to  it ;  the  Noun  being  put  either  in  the  Genitive  or  Ablative  Case,  and  the  Article 
receiving  the  termination  of  ^  i  or        si ;  as,         ^X^^d  Dervishin  biri,  "  a  Dervish 
^djii&dii  padshahlerden  birisi,  "a  King." 

"it  is  related,  that  a  King  gave  a  beautiful  vest  and  embroidered  robe  to  a  Monk." 

When  two  Substantives  come  together,  the  former  is  put  in  the  Genitive  Case ;  and  the 
latter  has  ^  i  added  to  it  if  ending  in  a  Consonant,  or  si  if  in  a  Vowel;  as,  ^ifj!  ufJJli/b 
Pashanun  oghli,  "the  son  of  the  Pasha/'  literally,  "  of  the  Pasha  the  son ;"  ^mjUL'  ^Jjl&l> 
Pashanun  babasi,  "the  Pasha's  father." 

* 

"  The  odoriferous  Herbs  join  their  hands  together ; 

1  The  languid  Tulips  bend  beneath  their  crowns ; 
"  The  black  eyes  of  the  Narcissus  shine  forth  ; 

.  While  you  behold  them  with  an  inebriated  look." 

If  Declension  is  required,  the  Cases  are  affixed  to  the  latter  Substantive  ;  as,  <^XXAcj)  tJLAiliL 
Pashanun  oghlinun,  "Of  the  Pasha's  son"  <0  ^^Uj  t-LljUiU  Pashanun  babasi  yeh, 
"  To  the  Pasha's  father." 

If  three  Substantives  come  together  in  the  same  manner,  in  addition  to  the  i  or  si 
of  the  second  Substantive,  the  sign  of  the  Genitive  Case  is  subjoined  ;  and  the  third  also  takes 
j_5  i  or  si;  as,  K^JjjSs-j]  i^JoliL  Pashanun  oghlinun  dti,  "  the  horse  of  the  son 
of  the  Pasha ;"  dAjudcj!  LIJoUpIj  Pashanun  oghlinun  dtleriden,  "from  the  Pasha's 

son's  horses." 

When  the  sense  is  indefinite,  or  the  two  Substantives  relate  to  the  same  thing,  the  former 
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remains  in  the  Nominative  Case;   as,  ^J.ij)  lib  Pasha  oghli,  "the  son  of  a  Pasha  " 
^bb  Lib  Pas/«a  babasi, "  a  Pashas  father ^  ^i,  g.  Betch  sheheri,  "  the  city  of  Vienna 
^>,yo  U»b  Tuna  suyi,  "the  river  Danube." 

When  two  Substantives  are  used,  the  one  expressive  of  the  material  of  the  other,  they  are 
either  both  left  in  the  Nominative,  the  material  Substantive  being  prefixed  like  an  Adjective ; 
or  the  former  is  put  in  the  Ablative  Case ;  as,  yx>  demir  kapu,  "a  gate  of  iron,"  "an 
iron  gate"  ^As^^yJ)  altun  zendgir,  "a  golden  -chain ;"  g»  ^Ji^oO  demirden  kapu, 
"an  iron  gate,"  "a  gate  made  from  iron;"  j*ssrj  jjjjjjul  altunden  zendgir,  "a  chain 
made  of  gold." 

J^J^         J^J  *J?j?'  J3-  S^!^  Jjl  _J  jtjb  *jP  j*  *<^#.        cJ^     Jj<yi).<yc&  j> 

^jjj!  e^o }.j y>t> 7t>,!j  \^Jjl£  ^yi'^j  s^ouL^1  ^JS^d y& 

"  It  is  narrated,  that  there  is  a  mountain  in  which  the  Moon  rises  but  once  a-year ;  and 
"  within  that  mountain  is  an  island :  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  there  a  great  many  high 
"  columns,  upon  each  of  which  is  a  balcony  of  gold." 

,  i' 

In  Compound  Nouns,  the  latter  alone  is  subject  to  declension ;  as,  t&>J^A  *=?^  guntcheh 
leblerineh,  "to  her  hps  like  rose-buds,"  from  L_^J  Zs*^  ghuntcheh  leb. 

The  Adjective  is  usually  prefixed  to  its  Substantive,  without  undergoing  any  change  on 
account  of  Gender,  Number,  or  Case;  as,  \  y\  eiu  adem,  "a  good  man"  InLJ^UjI  y>\ 
eiu  ademleruh,  "  of  good  men ;"  J&j^z  yi)  eiu  awretler,    good  women." 

The  Turks  sometimes  adopt  the  Persian  mode  of  subjoining  the  Adjective  to  its  Substantive, 

called  by  the  Arabs  iulaaJ  aibil  izafetun  lefziyefun ;  in  which  case, the  Substantive  either  has 
the  letter  attached,  or  is  read  with  esreh;  as,  (Jjj*  lSj^^  dhui  guzel,  "a  beautiful  fawn;" 
j (jLfi  imishi  sherin,  "  sweet  fruits." 

"  Different  sweet  fruits,  for  ditferent  seasons,  of  various  colours,  and  produced  from  different 
"  species,  adorned  the  trees." 

When  the  Adjective  is  subjoined  to  its  Substantive,  the  Adjective  admits  of  declension,  like 
a  Noun;  as,  (Ji-t>  ^jJar  j^ji  bir  sheheri  azimeh  dakhil  oldum,  I  arrived  at  a 
great  city,"  instead  of        (Ji-J  Zj^L  ft^-j3.  bi>'  <???'^  shehereh  dakhil  oldum. 
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In  comparison,  the  Adjective  is  put  after  the  Case  it  governs ;  as,  ^^Jo  ^  Jol  andan  yegdur, 
"  better  than  him ;"  ^j^1  ^ ademleruh  guxeli,  "  the  handsomest  of  men." 

"  In  strength,  he  surpassed  Rustem ;  and  in  liberality,  he  excelled  Hatem." 

Adjectives  of  Number  and  Quantity  are  generally  joined  to  Nouns  in  the  Singular  Number ; 
as,  lIAju  bin  ddem,  "a  thousand  men  (man);"  (Jj^Xwj  ^\  on  sekiz  yil,  "eighteen 
years  (year) ;"  u_ >1 Jl>  ^     ^jfj)  iki  kedah  sherab,  '  two  cups  (cup)  of  wine." 

"  He  commanded  Omar  Beg  to  go,  with  two  thousand  men." 

"  How  strange,  that,  among  so  many  Infidels  (infidel),  there  is  not  one  with  a  white  beard !" 

Adjectives  implying  plenty  or  want  generally  require  their  Substantives  to  be  in  the  Ablative 
Case^;  as,  jjjlo  yjtJayu  mivehden  dolu,  "full  of  (from)  fruit;"  ^U-  ^jijJiSfi  qkildenjchali, 
"  void  of  knowledge." 

/  When  morning  dawned,  the  Monk  found  his  cell  destitute  of  his  vest,  and  his  new 
"  Disciple  absent  £Ud  invisible." 

C^=U=~  hadget,  _UX»*]  ihtiadg,  and  muhtadg,  signifying  "  need"  or  "  necessity," 

govern  a  Dative  Case;  as,  j&ijt  ^  benum  ireh  hadget im  yoktur,  "i  have  no 

need  of  a  husband;"  j»*-lu*-l  <*1U  |»Jb  benum  maleh  ihtiadgim  yokdur,  "i  have  no 

occasion  for  riches." 

Adjectives  signifying  "fit,"  "worthy,"  "able,"  or  "becoming;"  such  as,  laik,  "  worthy ;" 
(j«ru>-<  mustehekk,  "deserving"  l^JUs  talib,  "desirous;"  jdXi  kadir,  "  able  "  jfiyo 
muafik,  "fit  "  Jjli'  kabil,  "adapted  "  i^vjjUu  munaseb,  "suitable;"  i— ail.  wakif,  "versed," 
"skilled;"  j^is-  qedgiz,  "unfit,"  "unable;"  jJ>{=>-  hazir,  "prepared;"  (J»«L£  shamil,  "con- 
taining ;"  govern  the  Dative  Case  ;  as,  jyi!  i! £d  zikreh  laik,  "  worthy  to  be  remembered ;" 
^js^-^  <xJuU>  kitleh  mustehekk,  "  worthy  of  death ;"  Chilis  H^kc  ilmeh  talib,  "  desirous  of 
knowledge ;"  ^j'j"  <u  idwj  for  nesneh  yeh  kadir,  "  equal  to  any  thing,"  "fit  for  any  thing ;" 
(JJj  8i3l£ic!  eifikadeh  kabil,  "adapted  for  belief,"  "credible." 
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"  They  brought  Virgins,  tall  as  the  cypresses,  beautiful  as  tulips,  worthy  of  the  presence 
"  of  the  asylum  of  Sovereignty/5 

The  Turks,  when  absolute  Negation  is  signified,  frequently  use  a  Double  Negative  ;  which 
does  not,  as  in  English,  destroy  itself. 

"  It  is  related,  that  in  Hindostan  there  is  a  mountain  which  neither  horseman  nor  footman 
"  has  ever  ascended." 

The  Pronoun  y  bu  relates  to  the  nearest  objects,  shu  to  those  which  are  at  a  greater 
distance,  and  (Jjl  61  to  the  most  remote. 

The  Verb  is  usually  preceded  by  its  Nominative  Case,  with  which  it  agrees  in  Person, 
though  not  always  in  Number;  a  Noutjl  in  the  Plural  being  frequently  joined  to  a  Verb 
in  the  Singular,  and  a  Noun  in  the  Singular  to  a  Verb  in  the  Plural;  as,  ^AjS  anlar 
gitty,  "they  came,"  for  gittiler ;  ^>  jt  &r  katch  adem  vardi,  "some 

men  went." 

"  Again  the  dew  glitters  on  the  leaves  of  the  lily,  like  the  sparkling  of  a 

bright  scymetar : 
"  The  dew-drops  fall  through  the  air  on  the  garden  of  roses." 

"  His  Highness  the  Emperor  shewed  us  honour,  and  conferred  many  benefits  on  us." 

The  Third  Person  Plural  of  a  Verb  is  frequently  used  for  the  Third  Person  Singular,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  or  regard ;  as,  Ju  dj^u  ^  tUsI  J^s"0  Mohammed  Efendi  nek  biurdilar  ? 
"  What  has  Mohammed  Efendi  prescribed? 

The  First  Person  Plural  is  sometimes  employed  when  the  speaker  or  writer  alludes  to  himself, 
instead  of  the  First  Person  Singular;  as,  lDl)^  ^.^^i  (jtcpi)  djii  <JjZ~  ^  J$*~  i-S^^ 
Doai  khair  neh  tchiok  derde  derman  bidundughim  gurduk,  I  have  seen,  by  devout 
prayers  we  find  solace  for  many  evils,"  instead  of  gurdum. 
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Active  Verbs  generally  govern  the  Accusative  Case ;  which,  however,  if  not  used  in  a  deter- 
minate sense,  is  the  same  as  the  Nominative ;  as,  ^  jJ!  ii_>l  at  aldum,  I  have  bought  a  horse  ;" 
l»jJ1     iljj  bu  dti  aldum,  "  I  have  bought  this  horse." 

"This,  let  me' say,  after  wishing  thee  happiness, —  \ 
"  My  heart  aspires  to  love  thee." 

l—jLs*"  C^US^S  <KXU,_j1  jjlXJi  u?^'  L?kj'  £/v" 

"  The  sweetness  of  the  rose-bed  has  made  the  air  so  fragrant, 
"  That  the  dew,  before  it  falls,  is  changed  into  rose-water  : 
'  The  sky  has  spread  a  pavilion  of  bright  clouds  over  the  garden." 

The  Defective  Verb  *j>1  i'm,  and  the  Verb  Substantive  Jfjy  olmak,  "To  be,"  require 
the  Nominative  Case ;  as,  ^  m\ j>)  ^v^i  ismi  Ibrahim  dur,  "His  name  is  Ibrahim.;" 
ytXiOjl^jjj  >btj  babam  Vezir  olmishtur,  "My  father  was  Vizier." 

When  the  Defective  Verb  is  employed  to  signify  possession,  the  Genitive  Case  is  used ;  as, 

mj  jd  <^r*f  Mmun  dur  bu  ev,  "Whose  house  is  this?"  "Of  whom  is  this  the  house?" 
jd  t^Xi)  l-Jj^     bu  kitab  anun  dur,  "  This  book  is  his." 

The  Verb  Impersonal  Jij  war,  signifying  possession,  also  requires  the  Genitive  Case ;  as, 
^^Ib  j>  i-^JSjjc  ji  Mr  qwretun  Mr  taughi  war  idi,  "A  woman  had  a  hen." 

"The  Prince  of  Albania  had  a  handsome  son,  named  Alexander." 

As  great  numbers  of  Turkish  Verbs  govern  the  Dative  and  Ablative  Cases,  a  List  of  the 
Verbs  usually  requiring  those  Cases  is  subjoined  ;  which  may  be  usefully  referred  to,  when  the 
regimen  is  doubtful. 
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VERBS  WHICH  USUALLY  GOVERN  THE  DATIVE  CASE. 


CJ^x>)  CDj{=-\  idgiazet  itmek,  to  allow. 
wLLe^  j  l£j>:W  idgiazet  virmek,  to  permit. 

^  y  irzani  kilmak,  to  concede. 
lLA^I)!  iJUiixJ  istikbal  itmek,  to  go  against. 
^Lk^xs )  JUjL^/I  ishtighal  'itmek,  to  attend,  to 
apply. 

iZXjiA  i — i)Jxc\  itraf  itmek,  to  confess,  to  ac- 
knowledge. 
i^X^X)}  JjIc]  itibar  itmek,  to  esteem,  to 
regard. 

lL^^jj ;!  Jij>\  ikrar  itmek,  to  promise,  to 
agree. 

•^AvAj  I  Is*' I  iltidgia  itmek,  to  take  re- 
fuge, to  flee  td. 
\ZX^x>\        inkar  itmek,  to  deny. 

Jf*j*\  Urmak,  to  beat,  to  strike. 
jf^&Jj!  iilashmak,  to  arrive  at,  to 
touch. 

CXo^jI  irmek,  to  reach,  to  arrive  at. 


Jfjjl  L£-*cL>  bais  olmak,  to  be  the  cause 
or  origin. 
jfJwiL  bashlamak,  to  begin. 
j}J.£*k>  baghishlamak,  to  give. 

j^Jij  bakmak,  to  look. 
^Xc^io  benzemek,  to  resemble,  to  be 
like.  " 

v^Xc^j  bildurmek,  to  be  ashamed. 
CX,LJ  J^K-5  tehemmel  itmek,  to  suffer,  to 
bear. 

\ZXjb\  ^.i^-aS'  tesft'A;  itmek,  to  affirm. 


liA^ju!  j»jOjo  tealim  itmek,  to  teach. 

Jfjjl  l^.  teadgiub  olmak,  to  wonder. 

(^Avju  l  i3J&j>  tikiyed  itmek,  to  attend  dili- 
gently. 

Jhrjl  Xyjl  Axii'  tikiyed  iizreh  olmak,  to 
apply. 

jjjjl  (^^amjs.-  dgust  olmak,  to  be  quick. 
<^X^X}\        dgehid  itmek,  to  work  hard. 
J^JU-  tchalmak,  to  beat,  to  strike. 
^JvjUU-  tchalishmak,  to  attempt. 
i^Xc^j^xs"-  kheber  virmek,  to  be 
ashamed. 

j^Jjl  <kL«U.  hamileh  olmak,  to  be  pre- 
gnant. 

i^X,ju)  hidgiab  itmek,  to  be  modest, 

to  be  ashamed. 
<^X,ju!  tW»»  /*esee?  itmek,  to  envy, 
^jjj]  (j^J^-  /«Vaw  6lmak,to  be  astonished. 
^£^1  J*-li3  dahil  olmak,  to  reach. 
CX,^  \^r^  ^os^ gelmek\  to  occur, 
U"«V  L^JJ         olmak  J   to  happen. 
lLX^^  doshmek,  to  fall  into. 
viA^Jjt)  donmek,  to  revert,  to  convert. 

;J  dimek,  to  say,  to  calL 
i^X^ii  degmek,  to  be  worth,  to  touch. 
I .  rast  gelmek,  to  meet,  to 
happen. 

^jjjl  ^°\)  ra?i  olmak,  to  acquiesce, 
^ij]  raghib  olmak,  to  desire,  to 

seek. 


I 
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^--^  sebeb  olmak,  to  cause. 
j^Jj!  j\j \y*»  sizavar  olmak,  to  be  fit, 
to  be  worthy. 
^^Jj!  sust  olmak,  to  be  slow,  re- 

miss, careless. 
i^J^I         sai  itmek,  to  attempt. 
C^A^juJ  (Jl_y*»  sued  itmek,  to  ask,  to  in- 
quire, to  seek. 
kiA^Ll  (J^£  shughul  itmek,  to  apply 
oneself. 
satishmak,  to  happen,  to 
occur. 

^X^Xi)  j^o  saber  itmek,  to  bear  patiently, 
to  be  patient. 
J^j^-^c  saghinmak,  to  flee  to,  to 
trust  in. 

^ajyo  sormak,  to  ask,  seek,  inquire. 
\£)*0jJ&  e^sStla  taket  gelurmek,  to  suffice. 

^XiyO  dokunmak,  to  touch,  to  reach, 
^jj^j  ^ali  ^M/er  bulmak,  to  conquer, 
to  overcome. 
t^AyL  1  j'slc  afu  itmek,  to  pardon,  forgive. 
lLX^jJ        aAerf  itmek,  to  promise. 
^^Jj!  t^Jli  ghalib  olmak,  to  conquer. 
|>_£r!j!  ^tiU  kadir  olmak,  to  be  able. 
J^J^  jjlj  kanea  olmak,  to  be  content, 
to  have  sufficient. 
kakimak,  to  get  angry. 
liXvJU  I  |*Xs-  <dAj  A«V/eA  hukem  itmek,  to  pass 

sentence  of  death. 
t^Oul  ci^cLw  keyaet  itmek,  to  have  suf- 
ficient. 


katchinmak,  to  flee  to. 
^Jki'  kimak,  to  destroy,  kill,  hurt, 
offend. 

iJLX^jJ  ^.ij^  koshish  itmek,  to  endeavour, 
to  try  to  do. 

t3»^        °lmak> to  be  worthy. 
i^AJU  malik  olmak,  to  be  rich. 
(^vJj!        mubtela  olmak,  to  be  seized 
with. 

^jjj!  ^Is^o  mutehiyer  olmak,  to  won- 
der, to  be  astonished. 
dJ^u!  c^*s-!^c  muradgeat  'itmek,  to  flee  to, 
to  take  refuge,  to  call  upon. 
J^s-Vjj"*  mustehekk  olmak,  to  be 
worthy,  to  deserve. 
^^Jjl  (Jyi£»<  mushghul  olmak,  to  be  em- 
ployed, to  apply,  to  devote. 
J^J>^  Ajkiu>  mufid  olmak,  to  be  useful, 

to  produce. 
(j^fJjl  (JjliUi  mukabil  olmak,  to  happen, 
to  occur. 
liJiLo  makied  olmak,  to  attend, 
to  apply,  to  bend  oneself, 
^jjjl  t_^=>-^o  mudgib  olmak,  to  be  the 
cause. 

^jjjl  ^liL>  wanr  olmak,  to  look. 
^^Jjl  (_JJj  wa?7  olmak,  to  overtake, 
to  follow. 

li"*]^         nigeran  olmak,  to  look. 
^AyLJ  ^lij  «a.a>  itmek,  to  look. 

\j*oJj  warmak,  to  go. 
^^jj)  (J..o!j  wcw<7  olmak,  to  reach* 
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1  jjl^  vakea  olmak,  to  happen. 

Jj-Jji  <  ai1j  vafoif;  olmak,  to  be  versed 

in,  to  be  learned. 
Jfjjl  iJy^j  vusul  olmak,  to  arrive  at. 
cLLcyj  virmek,  to  give, 
t^jb  yapishmak,  to  lay  hold  of, 
to  attack. 


Jf^s'b  yakmak,  to  burn, 
^w&tj  yakishmak,  to  befit,  to  become. 

L^vjlj  yanmak,  to  light,  to  burn. 
LlJsrV,  yitmek,  to  suffice,  to  be  equal  to. 
yaramak,  to  be  worth. 

tLJ^j  yimek,  to  eat,  to  receive. 


VERBS  WHICH  USUALLY  GOVERN  THE  ABLATIVE  CASE. 


V^XyLl  1^1  (6a  itmek,  to  flee. 
t^A^jul  l_j(JusJ  idgtinab  'itmek,  to  avoid,  to 
flee. 

wLaJuI  :| Jxs»\  ihtiraz  itmek,  to  take  care, 
to  beware. 
;l jx=A  ihtizar  itmek,  to  take  care. 
i^A^Jj  !  1sUjLs-|  ihtiat  itmek,  to  take  care  of 
himself. 
azmak,  to  deviate,  to  stray, 

to  wander. 
ashmak,  to  pass  over,  to 
overcome. 
JfJJ  8 1^1  agah  olmak,  to  understand. 
ikrah  itmek,  to  hate. 
<*Lk^>js\  igrenmek,  to  abhor. 
j^iLsjl  osanmak,  to  dislike. 
L^Jjl  (_£ ^  6m  olmak,  to  be  free. 

u  bezmek,  to  disUke,  to  loathe. 
^y^J  bihten  itmek,  to  traduce. 
)^J}|  j\jx>  bizar  olmak,  to  dislike. 
j^s?  tidganz  itmek,  to  exceed. 
^j^JL^.  tchikmak,  to  go  forth. 
(■L^lX^-  tchikilmek,  to  restore. 


CA^iXrs.  tchekinmek,  to  recede,  to 
retire. 

lL^jJ  hidgiab   itmek,   to  be 

ashamed. 

i^j^rju]  ^ly=»  hezar  itmek,  to  take  care  of 
oneself,  to  guard  against. 
LLX^li]  las-  hezz  itmek,  to  delight, 
^J.)         A7««Z?  olmak,  to  cease. 
^J!  ^xi-  k/ieber  almak,  to  hear,  to 
understand,  to  receive  news. 
^Ijl  ^i)  j*s-  kheber  dar  olmak,  to  make 
known,  to  convince. 
K^X^j.)]  derigh  itmek,  to  deny, 

to  refuse. 

^jjl  ^g£\j.razi  olmak,  to  please  oneself. 
lLA^juI'      ridgia  itmek,  to  hope,  to  ask. 

sua!  itmek,  to  ask  to  inter- 
rogate. 

^Xs^e  sakinmak,  to  take  care. 
^y*jyO  sormak,  to  ask,  to  inquire. 
^jXi  jsAs.  aedgiz  kalmak,  to  be  weak, 

to  be  powerless. 
CJ^jul  jjic  ubur  itmek,  to  pass  over. 
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^yjjl  iJAh  ghqftl  olmak,  to  be  incautious, 
to  be  unmindful. 

^^Jl^Ll  ytc  afu  itmek,  to  pardon,  to 
forgive. 

Jj-JJ  £Jj  farigh  olmak,  to  be  free. 
viX»jul  d^vit^i  feraghet  'itmek,  to  relinquish. 
(>jv».l3  katchmak,  to  flee, 
^^.jys  kopmak,  to  arise,  to  begin. 
J^ojijji  kurtarmak,  to  free,  to  libe- 
rate. 

^^Jo^ji'  kurtulmak,  to  free,  to  deliver, 

to  liberate. 
J}J>jj>  korkmak,  to  fear. 


l.iJl^s^  getchmek,  to  pass  through, 
to  leave,  to  relinquish. 

J-*jut  (JycU  meemul  itmek,  to  hope,  to  ask. 

^j^Jjl  jfj/2"10  mehrum  olmak,  to  be  frus- 
trated, disappointed. 

^^Jli'  fjjsr*  mehrum  kalmak,  to  be  frus- 
trated. 

^^Jjl  i>]^«>  murad  olmak,  to  intend, 
ti^of        marur  itmek,  to  pass. 

vaz  getchmek,  to  leave,  to 
relinquish,  to  desist. 
iJLkJ&j\ j  vaz  gelmek,  to  desist. 


Verbs  Passive,  in  like  manner,  sometimes  govern  the  Dative,  and  sometimes  the  Ablative 
Case ;  as,  jJjjb  lil  ana  tutuldi,  "  It  was  taken  by  him  ;"  ^  Sii^}  jj^jJI  (jl^LtJ  <Jjl 
o/  kelqeh  Suliman  elinden  feth  olundi,  "  That  castle  was  taken  by  Suliman." 

The  Infinitive  Mood,  when  used  in  construction  with  another  Verb,  is  always  put  into  that 

Case  which  the  Verb  governs,  in  the  same  manner  as  .a  Noun ;  as,  jjj^j  mumi 

yakmagheh  varur,  "  He  goes  to  light  a  candle,"  not  |<_jvi''o  yakmak. 

s  ~  * 

j&s  y<x«Jj!  &s->~°  j  j£U  'xbjj)\         ci!/  ^"^W  i^AiJcJuj^  jCj] 

"  If  the  inhabitants  of  two  cities  have  concord  and  unanimity  among  themselves,  an  enemy 
"  will  not  be  able  to  conquer  them ;  but  when  their  counsels  and  deliberations  are  divided  by 
■  discord,  they  all  perish." 

The  Verbs  ^ _j!  olmak, "  To  be tll^U  istemek,  "  to  be  willing  "  ogretmek, 
"to  teach;"  Jf^yJU  biurmak,"  to  command;"  ^XJij  bilmek,  "to  know;"  J}-J^  ^} 
laik  olmak,  "to  be  worthy"  jj^l  )J;  reva  olmak,  "to  be  lawful;"  <^XJd  dilmek,  "to 
desire  ;"  lLX^jj \  C^Jlio  talib  itmek,  "  to  ask,"  "  to  seek ;"  are  used  in  the  Infinitive  Mood, 
without  being  put  into  any  Case. 

Participles  and  Gerunds  govern  the  same  Cases  as  the  Verbs  from  which  they  are  derived. 
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The  Declinable  Participles  are  subject  to  Number  and  Case,  in  the  same  manner  as  Nouns. 
They  also  take  the  Possessive  Affixes. 

The  sense  of  the  Gerunds  is  generally  governed  by  the  Verb  on  which  the  sentence  depends, 
whose  Mood,  Tense,  Number,  and  Person  are  understood  to  the  Gerund.  In  long  sentences, 
they  serve  to  point  out  the  suspension  of  the  sense  at  the  various  divisions,  until  the  concluding 
member  is  formed  by  the  Governing  Verb ;  in  the  same  manner  as  our  marks  of  Punctuation, 
to  the  use  of  which  the  Turks  ar.e  strangers. 

Jtjid  t_r>il  <Jk*>)  &       ji  jj  %d  Ujwyl  ejbjt)  <*Jo  t$  vyljt  iz-^ljj 

CJiU>  l_5ftii-  (-jjljl  Jji  y<,j\s  JlkJ  &}\  ^di] 

"  It  is  related,  that  in  the  Sea  of  Karkisa  there  is  a  certain  place,  called  '  The  Lion's  Mouth ', 
'  in  Persian,  Dehani  Shir ;  and  it  is  said,  that  there  is  not  a  higher  place  on  the  borders  of 
"  that  sea.  A  river  which  runs  from  beneath  tins  place,  is  called  Murde  Ab,  '  The  Dead 
"  Water/  They  say  no  ship  can  go  beyond  this  place;  for  that  whatever  vessel  falls  unto  this 
"  gulph  is  completely  overwhelmed,  the  men  perish,  and  the  goods  on  board  are  lost.  On 
"  this  account,  a  pillar  of  bronze  has  been  erected  in  the  place,  called  'The  Lion's  Mouth';  on 
'  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  human  form,  standing  on  its  feet.  This  statue  has  been  so  con- 
"  structed,  that,  whenever  the  wind  blows,  it  moves  its  hands,  as  it  were  to  point  out  '  Go  not 
"  any  further ;  for  any  ship  that  passes  this  spot  shall  not  escape.'  As  soon  as  the  sailors  behold 
"  this  statue  they  proceed  not  any  further,  nor  go  near  the  side  where  it  stands,  but  imme- 
'  diately  return." 


VOCABULARY 

AND 

\  DIALOGUES. 


VOCABULARY. 


ENGLISH.  PRONUNCIATION.  TURKISH.  ENGLISH.  PRONUNCIATION.  TURKISH. 

DAYS. 

Sunday,        Bazar  giuni,  J    ^Ijb        Thursday,  Pendg  shembeh,  AmJUss** 

Monday,       Bazar  ertesi,       ^wj^I  J jb        Friday,  Dgiumah, 

Tuesday,      Sali  giuni,  ^J>^  Saturday,  Dgiumah  ertesi,  ^g±>&j\  <k*v=s- 

W ednesday,   Tchehar  shembeh,  <uA^  J^. 


MONTHS.* 

SOLAR  MONTHS, 


January, 

Kianuni  sani, 

J* 

July, 

Temuz, 

February, 

Shubat, 

August, 

Ab, 

March, 

Mart, 

September, 

Eilul, 

April, 

Nisan, 

October, 

Tesherini  evel, 

May, 

Aiar, 

A' 

November, 

Tesherini  sani, 

June, 

Haziran, 

December, 

Kianuni  evel, 

LUNAR  MONTHS.f 


Dec.  1831,  to  Jan.  4,  1832. 

Redgeb, 

January  5,  to  February  2, 

Shaban, 

February  3,  to  March  3, 

Bamazan, 

March  4,  to  April  1,  r 

Shual, 

J 

April  2,  to  May  1, 

Zi'lkadeh, 

Ij 

May  2,  to  May  30, 

Zi'lhidgeh, 

i 

May  31,  to  June  29, 

Moharrem, 

r 

June  30,  to  July  28, 

Sjefer, 

July  29,  to  Aug.  27, 

Bebiul  evel, 

!/. 

August  28,  to  September  2b, 

Bebiul  akher, 

>> 

September  26,  to  October  25, 

Dgemazi  el  evel 

u 

October  26,  to  November  23, 

Dgemazi  elakher, 

*  The  Turks  have  two  sorts  of  Months — the  Solar  Months,  and  the  Lunar  Months  :  the  latter  are 
moveable,  and,  in  a  revolution  of  32  years,  pass  through  each  of  our  months.  In  writing  the  names  of  the 
Lunar  Months,  the  letters  alone  are  generally  used. 

t  These  are  the  corresponding  Months  in  our  Calendar  to  the  Turkish  Lunar  Months  for  the  year  1832. 
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THE  UNIVERSE. 


God,  Creator  of  the  Universe, 
The  Creation, 
Nature, 
A  body, 
A  spirit, 
Matter, 
Substance, 
The  world, 
Heaven, 
Paradise, 
The  Saints, 
The  Angels, 
A  Martyr, 
A  Prophet, 
An  Apostle, 
The  Evangelists, 
The  four  elements, 
The  firmament. 
The  empyreal  heavens, 
Hell, 

Purgatory, 
The  Devils, 

A  day, 

The  dawn, 

Sun-rise, 

Night, 

Noon, 

Afternoon, 

Midnight, 

Morning, 


Allah  khalik  almugiudat, 

Makhluk, 

Tabiat,  mudgiudat, 

Djesid, 

Rouh, 

Hiula, 

Dgevher, 

Dunia, 

Giog,  giogler, 

Dgennet, 

Evlialer, 

Melikler, 

Shahid, 

Peighamber,  resul, 
Havari, 
Indgildgi, 
Anasiri  erbeah, 
Ildixler  giogi, 
Alemi  dgeberut, 
Dgehenem, 
Eqraf, 
Sheitanler, 

TIME. 

Giun, 

Giun  agharmasi, 

Giun  doghusi, 

Gidgeh, 

Euileh, 

Ikindi, 

Yari  gidgeh, 

Sabah, 
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The  evening, 

Akhsham, 

1 ,  i 

Sun-set, 

(jrunesh  oatdughi, 

Between  sunrise  and  mid-day, 

.  ~  7  7*7 

Kushhk, 

Twilight, 

AJclisham  nemazi, 

A  holy  day, 

lid,  yorh-gun,  beiram, 

To-day, 

Bu-gun, 

Yesterday, 

< 

Ihe  day  before  yesterday, 

A 

0  bir  gun, 

lo-morrow, 

Yarin, 

The  day  after  to-morrow, 

Yarin  degutt  6  bir  gun, 

An  hour, 

Bir  met, 

i 

Half-an-hour, 

Yarim  met, 

A  quarter-of-an-hour, 

Bir  tchirek  met, 

1          *  1 

Three-quarters-of-an-hour, 

jjtch  tchirek  met, 

A  minute, 

Dakikah, 

A  week, 

Hefteh, 

<UflJb 

A  month, 

Ai, 

1 

A  year, 

Sineh, 

Leap  year, 

Kebiseh, 

The  equinox, 

Eitid  al  leil  ve  nihar, 

^  Jjk!  J)  iXicI 

Time, 

Zeman, 

Eternity, 

Ezliet, 

%' 

The  beginning. 

Ebteda, 

t    *•  1 

The  middle, 

A 

Ortah, 

»"  t 

The  end, 

Nehaiet, 

THE  STARS,  NATURAL  PHENOMENA.  &c. 

A  star, 

Yeldiz, 

The  sun, 

Gunesh, 

The  moon, 

Ai, 

Half  moon, 

Yarim  ai, 

A  planet, 

Siareh, 

R 
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A  comet, 

The  Signs  of  the  Zodiac, 

The  sunbeams, 

Light, 

Darkness, 

Heat, 

Cold, 

A  vapour, 

The  wind, 

The  Autumnal  wind, 

A  strong  wind. 

A  favourable  wind, 

The  East, 

The  West, 

The  South,  • 

The  South-East, 

The  South- West, 

The  North, 

The  North-East, 

The  North- West, 

Fair  weather, 

Rainy  "weather, 

A  cloud, 

Rain, 

Hail, 

Snow, 

Frost, 

Thaw, 

Ice, 

Dew, 

A-  fog, 

A  tempest, 


Kuirukli  yeldiz, 

Burudgi  sema, 

Ziya,  pertev, 

Aidinlik, 

Karanlik, 

T     *  r  7 

Issiagak, 

CI  A  7 

OWK, 

Bukhar, 

Ruzgiar, 

Bad  hizan, 

Sakht  yil, 

Eyam, 

Gun  doghusi, 

7_>    i  • 

Joan, 

Kiblen, 

"J  ~ 

J^esheshlemeh, 

u    \  f.  A  ^ 

LodoSj 

.  1 

x  eiaiz, 

Poiraz, 

1 

IKarah  yil, 

\  « ■• 

-Atchik  hava, 

K /j trhtyii/'i'Ji/  Jiniirt 

-L   ( f  i;  / 1 //(■  ( f  /  ttf  /tltt/W, 

jo  met, 

Yaghmur, 

Dolu, 

JS.ar, 

> 

&uk,  shebnem, 

Buzlarun  inmesi, 

Buz, 

Tcheh, 

Duman, 

Tufan, 
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A  storm, 

Saghanak, 

A  flash  of  lightning, 

Shimshek, 

.  S  \  A  .*« 

Thunder, 

Ildirim, 

A  thunderbolt, 

Yashin  Ski, 

The  rainbow, 

Kmi  kuzah, 

An  earthquake, 

ZiUeleh,  ditremeh, 

A  solar  eclipse, 

Gunesh  dutulmasi, 

The  Equator, 

Muadili  leil  v  nehar, 

T    *        \    !  1 

lhe  line  of  the  Equator, 

Khati  istiva, 

A  Zone, 

71  /TV .  -  j.  7.  7» 

Mintakah, 

&U3JU 

lhe  Jbrozen  Zone, 

Mintakahi  mebrudeh, 

lhe  lorrid  Zone, 

Mintakahi  mahrukah, 

lne  lemperate  Zone, 

H  ff  •      »      7        7  ~   t  —  _T  •  J  „  7, 

Mintakahi  mutedileh, 

rill        r~i  •                   ,  i         t~»                *  • 

lhe  Sign  of  the  Ram,  Aries, 

Hamil  burdgi, 

laurus,  . 

Sur  burdgi, 

(jemini, 

Dguza  burdgi, 

Cancer, 

Sertan  burdgi, 

ii 

Leo, 

Esed  burdgi, 

t 

IT* 

Virgo, 

CI         7      111            T  * 

Sunbuleh  burdgi, 

•Libra, 

Mizan  burdgi, 

-          »  . 

Scorpio, 

Akreb  burdgi, 

Sagitarius, 

Kous  burdgi, 

Capricornus, 

Dgedi  burdgi, 

AqUarius, 

Delu  burdgi, 

TV 

Jrisces, 

-now^  burdgi, 

Ursa  Major, 

Dubbi  ekber, 

Ursa  Minor, 

Dubbi  asgher, 

Draco, 

Hestenbereh, 

Corona, 

Elfekeh, 

Orion, 

Elnesk, 
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Fire, 
Air, 


Atesh, 
Hava, 


THE  ELEMENTS. 

Earth, 
Water, 


THE  SEASONS. 


The  Four  Seasons,  Dort  fasil, 
The  Spring,  Behar, 
The  Summer, 

The  Autumn,        Sm  bahar, 

A  man, 

A  woman, 

An  old  man, 

An  old  woman, 

A  young  man, 

A  married  woman, 

A  bachelor, 

A  maid, 

A  child, 

A  youth, 

A  virgin, 

Childhood, 

Youth, 

Old  age, 

The  sight, 
The  hearing, 
The  smell, 
The  taste, 
The  feeling, 
A  colour, 
A  sound, 


The  Winter, 
The  Dog-days, 


Toprak, 
Su, 

Kish, 


Eyami  bahar,   jy>.[>  Aj] 

A  I 

j\j  The  harvest-time,  Orak  zemani,  ^jLoj  ^j'j^jl 
^Jyo  The  rose-season,  Gul  musimi,  1_s»*uyo  Ji 
MANKIND. 


Evret, 

Kodgiah,  ekhtiyar, 

Kodgiah, 

Gunedg,  dgiuvan, 

Evlu  evret, 

Bekiar, 

Bikr, 

Tchodgiuk, 

A 

Oghlan, 
Kiz, 

Tchodgiuklik, 
Gunedglik, 
Ekhtiarlik,  kodgialik, 

THE  SENSES. 
Kuweti  basireh 
Kuvveti  samieh, 
Kuweti  shameh, 
Mezak, 

Kuvveti  hasteh,  hiss, 
Boia,  reng, 
Sada,  sess, 


r 

H 


9. 
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A  smell,  Koku,  bui, 

A  sweet  smell,  Khosh-bui, 

A  stench,  Fena  koku, 

PARTS  OF  THE  BODY. 


The  body, 

Vudgiud,  beden, 

The  shoulders 

A  limb, 

TJzev, 

The  breast, 

lilt  IlCdLl, 

Tifinh 

_  1  1  Lvoiv, 

The  elbows, 

Alen 

jj 

The  arms, 

The  crown, 

Jj  Cleft  tVjJVrlvly 

Thp  hnnrl 
JL  lie  lldlltl, 

lne  scull, 

JD(Xott  tVliiflllgivl, 

xiic  linger, 

The  face, 

Yuz, 

The  nails, 

The  eyes, 

Gioz, 

•J 

The  belly, 

The  eyebrows 

,Kash, 

,  £ls\ 
•L^  ^ 

imp  QtnmcipVi 

The  temples, 

Tchengneh  bash, 

i  ill  L_i  ajC 

k^T    ,  v 

The  rihs 

The  eyelid,  <| 

Kirpuk, 
.  Gioz,  kapaghi, 

Thp  navpl 

JL  1 1 V     1         V  C  i  y 

The  eye-ball, 

Gioz  bebegi, 

The  nose, 

Burun, 

The  fept 

The  ears, 

Kulakler, 

A  11c  ixLlLlc, 

The  cheeks, 

Yahakler, 

The  brain, 

Hair,  Satch, 
A  moustache,  Bik, 

Blood, 
A  vein, 

The  beard, 

Sakal, 

An  artery,  . 

The  mouth, 

Aghiz, 

A  nerve, 

A  tooth, 

Dish, 

A  muscle, 

The  tongue, 

Dil, 

J* 

The  heart, 

The  palate, 

Demagh, 

The  liver, 

The  lips, 

Dudak, 

The  lungs, 

The  chin, 

Tcheneh, 

The  spleen, 

The  neck, 

Boiun, 

The  bladder, 

The  gullet, 

Boghaz, 

The  veins, 

Giugus, 

Dirsek, 

Jy 

El, 

Jj 

Barmak, 

w  >• 

Tirnak, 

Karin, 

Mideh, 

Yan, 

Giubek, 

•> 

Diz, 

Baldir, 

Ayak, 

Jt! 

Topuk, 

Bein, 

Kan, 

Damar, 

> 

Shah  damar, 

Sihir, 

Sinirli  et, 

Yurek, 

Dgiger, 

A- 

Ak  dgiger, 

Dulak, 

Kamik, 

Bel, 
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The  bowels, 

Baghirsak, 

The  skin, 

Deri, 

lS>>> 

«  ■» 

The  milk, 

Sud, 

A  bone, 

Kemuk, 

J 

A  cartilage, 

Girek, 

The  flesh, 

Et, 

A  membrane,  Yufkah  deridgek,tdXst.jd  iaijJ 

The  fat, 

Semex, 

THE 

5UUL. 

The  soul, 

Dgan, 

J*. 

xlope, 

Timid,  me'mul, 

The  mind, 

Zihn, 

J?  ear, 

Korku, 

The  understanding,.^?, 

Despair, 

Ye'es, 

The  will, 

Niet,  iradet,  t. 

Peace, 

Sulh, 

t 

j.ne  reason, 

Nutk,  hush, 

Joy, 

Shazlik, 

Sense, 

Feraset, 

Til  _  ~ 

Pleasure, 

Surur, 

Discretion, 

Ihtiraz, 

Suspicion, 

Shubheh, 

Wit, 

Zekia, 

Desire,  [ 

Arzu, 

Dulness, 

Hamakat, 

W?cV>  I 
vv  isn,  j 

Memory, 

.Boldness, 

Dgisaret, 

.  1 

Forgetfulness 

,  Nisian, 

Bashfulness, 

TJtanmeh, 

Wisdom, 

Hikmet, 

Envy, 

Hesed, 

Folly, 

Delilek, 

Trust, 

Iitimad, 

Knowledge, 

Ihn,  bilgu, 

Anger, 

Darghunlek, 

A  mistake, 

Yanlish, 

Wrath, 

Ghazeb, 

Love, 

Eshk,  muhebbit,  c^is^0  J^>£- 

Kty, 

Merhemet, 

Hatred, 

Nefret,  kin, 

Mercy, 

Rehmet, 

PROPERTIES. 

Laughter, 

Gulmeh, 

Sneezing, 

Aksirmeh, 

Weeping, 

Aghlish, 

Numbness, 

A 

Oiushdirmeh, 

The  breath, 

Nefes, 

Drowsiness, 

Oiutmeh, 

A  sigh, 

Ah, 

Sleep, 

A 

Oiuku, 

y^1 

A  disease, 

A  pain, 

A  tooth-ache, 


DISEASES. 
Kliastahlik, 
Aghri, 
Dish  aghrisi, 
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A  head-ache, 

jd  (lofi  agfii  to  t, 

...  i       1   ,      *  I  \ 

A  fever, 

./jL  ll/fl/fltly  tbll/flCly 

"  |Tj    \  " 

iviaugnani  lever, 

iRtiwini  'iyiiiTiTilcn 

JLo  vol /(/{,{/ v  ffOvvlvl  I  f\  11  j 

xne  tertian  ague, 

J-OVli/VfJ/l  //vttOXsltsOWt'y 

The  quartan  ague, 

TstiTTidi  THV/fcbbi3 y 

_  *   j.  1  jLiijj 

A  not  nt, 

xxe/  uveiy 

Madness, 

Bihushleky 

A  cough, 

U  /to         ff/l , 

The  jaundice, 

Sdviliky 

A  rheum, 

The  plague, 

\f i7t/yv>  ft/ r7  wist  U*              0  tcnipfc 
X  U/VlTtlllg  ICIK  y    fifltolt flit fly 

The  small-pox, 

1  cnitcfietCy 

xne  measies, 

JXt^llf/blli\/y 

xne  gout, 

iy  1/1/1  i&j 

rrho  nrnncu 
x lie  u.i uu&y^ 

1/  CO  fh KA/  y 

Q  in  Ittil 

xX  SVV  tiling, 

KJ  ftlofly 

yd  Icil  n  h 

lne  cnonc, 

Sandgiy 

-Jl  „ 

Apoplexy, 

JD  (XTnldhy 

A  ctnmJi 

.iXoLillllCl, 

jl  c/v  /te/t/tJttft', 

t  /~» Tin  o  /■»  rl    o  An  A 

OLUIIiciCIl'-a.LIle, 

71//  1  rJ  On   r\/\  V/t  ttftl  ft  til 

XVJLtdtfl  OOZZlKllgflly 

'I  no  nooptniirn 
JL  lie  lltcLl  tUlU  11, 

X     ll/OfC     UiJ/bl  l^ly 

...  \   r  1  LJ* J  •  i 

A  flotilla 
r%-  lJMUj.il, 

WTnrlfleh 

lYMtlllllGfty 

Diarrhoea, 

jLSriaiy 

U»  1 

V  <5  pri  t  P  rv 
jl/  y  scutcji  y, 

Tfoh  nctliwi 

J.  VL/t v  \A>e£  III  6o  t , 

jLiiJiicpoy, 

it/fr/vilc 

J.                     (/IV y 

;•  Ij'.L 

Lues  Venerea?, 

Frenk  zahmeti, 

Gonorrhoea, 

Bel  sovuklughi, 

Piles, 

Maieh  sil, 

Dysury, 

Sidik  zori, 

The  eye-ache,  i 

Gioz  aghrisi, 

Consumption, 

Verem, 
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A  wart, 

The  quinsy, 

A  swoon, 

Inflammation, 

Palpitation  of  the  heart, 

Melancholy, 


Tavuk  giuti, 
Dolmah  boghaz, 
Yurek  bailmasi, 
lshtial 

Yurek  ditermesi, 
Karah  sevda, 


It 


1  tijuj  i> 


IMPERFECTIONS  OF  THE  BODY. 


Blind, 

Kior, 

jf 

Deaf, 

Saghir, 

One-eyed, 

Bir  giozli, 

Dumb, 

Dilsiz, 

Hunch-backed, 

Kambour, 

Stammering, 

Peltek, 

Lame, 

Topal, 

Jb>L 

Bald, 

Tas  bashlu, 

Squinting, 

Shashi  giozli,  ^Jjjs  (_s£b& 

Dwarfish, 

DgiudgeMu, 

Maimed, 

Tchiolak, 

Squat, 

Bodur, 

A* 

KINDRED. 


Father, 

Baba, 

Mother, 

Ana, 

bi 

A  son, 

A 

Oghul, 

Daughter, 

Kiz, 

Brother, 

Kardash, 

Sister, 

Kiz  kardash, 

Grandfather, 

Dedeh, 

Grandmother, 

Buiuk  ana, 

A  great-grandfather, 

Dedehnuh  babasi, 

A  great-grandmother, 

Buiuk  validehnun  anasi,  .Jj' 

A  grandson, 

Oghul  oghlu, 

A  granddaughter, 

Oghlunun  kizi, 

Eldest  brother, 

Olu  kardash, 

Youngest  brother, 

Kotchik  kardash, 

Uterine  brother, 

A 

Ogi  kardash, 

Adopted  brother, 

Akhret  kardash, 

A  cousin, 

Amudgieh  oghli, 
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Paternal  uncle, 

Amudgieh, 

Maternal  uncle, 

Dayi, 

Paternal  aunt, 

TT    7  71 

Halah, 

Maternal  aunt, 

i  izen, 

x  •  iV 

Nephew, 

Turun, 

Father-in-law, 

Kain  ata, 

Mother-in-law, 

Kain  ana,~ 

CI  At 

Son-in-law, 

Guigu, 

r& 

Step-daughter, 

Gelin, 

\t 
J* 

Brother-in-law,  1 
Wife's  brother,  J 

Kain, 

J> 

Wife's  sister, 

Baldiz, 

.  vll. 

Husband's  brother's  wife, 

Gurmdgeh, 

„    _  t 

Twins, 

tgiz, 

.  t  \ 

A  mistress, 

Yaouklu,  \ 
Mqeshukah,  J 

12  1. 

A  wedding, 

Nikiah, 

A  widow, 

Dul  evret, 

A  widower, 

Dul  ir, 

An  orphan, 

Euksiz, 

ARTS,  TRADES,  AND  PROFESSIONS. 


A  trade, 

Sanaat, 

Vintner, 

Mikhanehdgi, 

Printer, 

Basmahdgi, 

Tailor, 

Derezi, 

Physician,' 

Tabib, 

Shoemaker, 

Paputchtchi, 

(_5  v  •  J:'  v 

Surgeon, 

Dgerah, 

Sadler, 

Saradg, 

Apothecary, 

Meqdgiwndgi, 

Painter, 

Tasvirdgi, 

Barber, 

Berber, 

Writer, 

Yazidgi, 

Baker, 

Etmektchi, 

Embroiderer, 

Nakash, 

Pastry-cook, 

Buireldchi, 

Architect, 

Mimar, 

Cook, 

Kebabtchi, 

Cooper, 

Foutchidgi, 

Butcher, 

Kasab, 

Grocer, 

Atar, 
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Brazier, 

Gthazghandgi, 

Founder, 

Dukdgi, 

Watchmaker, 

Saettchi, 

Dealer  in  pre- 
cious-stones, 

Glass-maker, 

Dgiamdgi, 

\  Dguahirdgi,- 

A  banker, 

Saraf, 

l  5  yO 

Boot-maker, 

Tchizmehdgi, 

Vinegar-merchant,  Sirkehdgi, 

Lime-burner, 

Kiretchtchi, 

Needle-merchant, 

Ignedgi, 

Old- clothes-man,  Bozmadgi, 

Water-seller, 

Saka, 

!-s  • 

TV /Till*   _ 

lvl  ilk-man, 

*b  uatchi, 

Labourer, 

Tchifttchi, 

ySy  v 

Stonemason, 

l  asfitcfii, 

Trunk-maker, 

Sanduktchi, 

Tilemaker, 

Eiremidtchi, 

Ring-maker, 

Yuzuktchi, 

"    J.  , 

.Lantern-seller, 

Fenerdgi, 

Cloth-of-gold  vender,  Dibadgi, 

Flax-seller, 

Kitandgi, 

Farrier, 

Neqlband, 

"  i  .  i  • 

Linendraper, 

Astardgi, 

Velvet-seller, 

Kadifehdgi, 

►  I  .\  " 

Mule-driver, 

Katirdgi, 

Bird- seller, 

Kushbaz, 

Confectioner, 

Shekerdgi, 

Coachman, 

Arabehdgi, 

Oil-merchant, 

Yaghdgi, 

Bookseller, 

Sehaf, 

Furrier, 

Kurktchi, 

Engraver, 

Kalemkiar, 

Hatter, 

Kalpaktchi, 

Tallo  w-  chandler, 

Mumdgi, 

A  huckster, 

Matrabaz, 

Lamp-seller, 

Shamadandgi,^J\<y*^& 

Salt-merchant, 

Tuztchi, 

U5WJ5 

Coal-merchant, 

Kumurdgi, 

Locksmith, 

Kilidtchi, 

Wool-carder, 

Haladg, 

•"  ^ 

Astronomer, 

Ehli  heiet, 

Carpenter, 

Dulgier, 

Grammarian, 

Ehli  ilmi  sarf,         Ac  (Jjb! 

J  oiner, 

Doghramadgi, 

Geometrician, 

Muhendis, 

Onion-vender, 

Soghandgi, 

Geographer,  Ehli  dgeografiah, 

Cobbler, 

Eskidgi, 

Musician, 

Tchalidgi, 

Fishmonger, 

Baliktchi, 

Chemist, 

Kimiadgi, 

Cutler, 

Bitchaktchi, 

Orator, 

Ehli  kelam, 

r')tf  Jftl 

Pioneer, 

Laghimdgi, 

Poet, 

Shair, 

Vender  of  sweetmeats,  Helvadgi, 

Philosopher, 

Filsof, 

Lead-merchant, 

Kurshundgi, 

Historian, 

Tevarikhdgi, 

Corn-factor, 

TJndgi, 

Logician, 

Mantiki, 

Flute- seller, 

Duduktchi , 

Physiognomer, 

Firaset  sahibi,  ^a^-Ls  £J y 
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Emperor, 
King, 
Sultan, 
Queen, 

Prince  Royal, 

Bey, 

Duke, 

Khan, 

Mirza, 

Mufti, 

Ambassador, 
Resident  Minister, 
Prime-Minister, 
Turkish  Prime-Minister, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and 

Secretary  of  War, 
Treasurer, 
Intendant  of  Police, 
Chief  Justice, 
Grand  Chamberlain, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy-Purse, 
Treasurer  of  the  Harem, 
Chief  Lady  of  the  Harem, 
Chief  of  the  Eunuchs, 
Post-Master, 
Governor  of  a  Province, 
A  Governor, 
Pasha, 

Grand  Admiral, 
Admiral, 


DIGNITIES. 

Padshah, 

Shah, 

Sultan, 

Kralitcheh, 

Shahzadeh, 

Beg,  or  Bey, 

Dukah, 

Khan, 

Mirza, 

Mufti, 

Iltchi, 

Ikamet  iltchisi, 
Bash  vekil, 
Veziri  aezim, 
Beis  efendi, 


} 


Kiahia  beg, 

Defterdar, 
Tchavush  bashi, 
Kazi  ulasker, 
Kapudgi  bashi, 
Khazineh  darbashi, 
Khazineh  dar  iistah, 
Kiahia  kadin, 
Kizlar  agha, 
Menzil  bashi, 
Begler  begi, 
Zabttchi, 
Pasha, 

Kapudan  Pasha, 
Kapudan  beg, 


sisal, 

J* 
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Vice-Admiral, 
Rear-Admiral, 
Cadi, 

The  Clergy, 


Patrona  beg, 
Behala  beg, 
Kazi, 
Ulema, 


DIVER 


Chess,  Shatrandg, 

The  pawns,  Piadehler, 

The  king,  Shah, 

The  queen,  Firzin, 

The  elephant,  Fil, 

The  rook,  Bukh, 

A  knight,  At,  c^>T 

The  yieces,Shatrendg  tashleri,^ ^  iHs^lai 

\  Shatrandg  I         .,  .. 
Chessboard,    <  ■  „    ■„      >     ^(Usr-1  ^  Ja£ 
itakhtahsi,  \  <^ 

Draughts,       Damah  oiuni, 


S  I O  N  S. 

Draughts-man,     Tavla  tashi, 
Cards,  Kiaghidler, 
Backgammon,      Tavla  oiuni, 
Gambling-house,  Oiun  evi, 
Dice,  Zar, 
Throw  of  the  dice,  Zar  atmahsi, 
Gamester,  Kimar  baz, 

Dgerid  play,       Dgerid  oiun, 


A  dance, 

A  dancer, 

A  rope-dancer, 


Khorah, 

Tchengi, 

Dganba?, 


h 

"  hp 


BEASTS. 

An  animal, 

Hivanj 

The  buffalo, 

Su  sigliiri, 

The  lion, 

Arslan, 

Bull, 

Bogha, 

Wild-boar, 

Yeban  donuzi, 

Cow, 

Inek, 

Hart, 

Gik,  , 

Mule,, 

Katir, 

Leopard, 

Kaplan, 

Horse, 

At, 

Wolf, 

Kurd, 

Race-horse, 

Kehilan  at, 

Bear, 

Aiu, 

y.' 

Charger, 

Bargir, 

Ah 

Panther, 

Pars, 

ir'h 

A  stumbling  horse,  Surtcltek  at. 

Rhinoceros, 

Grirgedan, 

A  sorrel-coloured  horse,  Al  at, 

c^T  Jl 

Tiger, 

Pelenk, 

Au  unbroken  horse,  Kureh  at, 

Elephant, 

Fil, 

A  jolting  horse, 

Tcliialik  at, 

Deer, 

Dgiran, 

The  lynx, 

Fashak, 

Jrr 

Camel, 

Deveh, 

A  she-goat, 

Ketchi, 

Dromedary, 

Hedgin, 

A  he-goat, 

Ergedg, 
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The  Fox, 

Tilki, 

Ass, 

Eshek, 

Hare, 

Tawshan,  . 

Dog, 

*  Kopgk, 

Monkey, 

Meimun, 

Rabbit, 

Adah  tawshani, 

Cat, 

Kedi, 

BII 

A  bird, 

Kush, 

u~y 

The  Eagle, 

Karah  kush, 

u?y  V 

Martin, 

Huma  kushi, 

^y  ^ 

Screech-owl, 

Baikush, 

Quail, 

Buldirdgin, 

Cuckoo, 

Kuku  kushi, 

us^y  A* 

Yellow-hammer,  Sari  kush, 

u~y  s^V 

Lark, 

Toighar  kushi, 

o^y  My 

Jay, 

Alakarghah, 

"Ml 

Crane, 

Turnah, 

Kingfisher, 

Marti, 

••  i 

Stork, 

Lilek 

js  It  f 

Black  stork, 

Karah  leklek, 

Falcon, 

Doghan, 

Becafico, 

Indgir  delen, 

Linnet, 

Kitan  kushi, 

Blackbird, 

Karah  taouk, 

ft  ** 

or*  V 

Kite,  * 

Tchielak, 

Wood-pigeon, 

TJkiek,  iiiiek, 

The  Phoenix, 

Anka  kushi, 

Laic 

Partridge, 

Keklik 

Hen, 

Taouk 

Chicken, 

Pilitch, 

The  Roebuck, 

Dagh  ketchisi,    ^jks^  ?  It) 

Mole, 

Kustchek, 

Ermine, 

Sendgiab, 

Weazel, 

Gelindgik, 

'S  \  *  \\t 

l/l  All  CO 

1VJLU  UbCj 

Sitchian, 

Pie- 

Dohuz, 

Lamb, 

KUyl, 

DS. 

A  capon, 

Iblik, 

Cock, 

Khoros, 

Turkey cock, 

Hind  taoughi 

Pheasant, 

Sugiun, 

Wren,  Bi 

ikludgeh  bulbul,  (Jjdj 

Woodcock, 

Yelveh  kushi, 

i_s^y 

Ostrich, 

Deveh  kushi, 

Vulture, 

Ak  baba 

"  W  jl 

Canary, 

Sakik  kushi, 

Bat, 

Yarsah, 

Wild-duck, 

Yeban  iirdeki, 

Starling, 

Saghirdgek, 

Sparrow, 

Sertcheh, 

Woodpecker, 

Aghadg  kakan, 

Raven, 

Kuzghun, 

Crow/ 

Karghah, 

Magpye, 

Saksaghan, 

Goldfinch, 

Saka  kushi, 

i^y 

Chaffinch, 

Ispino, 

Nightingale, 

Bulbul, 

Parrot, 

Tuti, 

Peacock, 

Taous, 

Turtle-dove, 

Kumri, 

^r°y 
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The  swallow, 

Kirlanghitch, 

Swan, 

Kughu, 

Pelican, 

Bakham, 

Drake, 

Ourdek, 

Thrush, 

Ardidg  kushi, 

The  goose,       Kaz,  jU 

Pigeon,  Giugierdgin, 

House-pigeon,  Ev  giugierdgini,  ^=>- jl 

{  Yeban       )        ,  . 
A  wild-pigeon,  <  _  > 

{ gmgierdgini,X~r    J  J  w '" 


FISH. 

A  fish, 

Balik, 

db 

The  sturgeon, 

.  Mersin  balighi, 

JJb  ,  JUu  wo 

Whale, 

Kadirghah  balighi, 

Jib  (Xc.dU 

Turbot, 

Kalkan  balighi, 

Jul)  ,.\\SjS 

Dolphin, 

Yonos  balighi, 

jib  1  ujij 

Gudgeon, 

Kia  balighi, 

O  7 

Jib  tw 

Tunnv, 

Morinah  balighi, 

jib  <0)to« 

Roach, 

Tekir  balighi, 

.                     O  7 

Jib  Jo 

Dog-fish, 

Kiopek  balighi, 

Jib  ^JoJ 

Sardine, 

Sardela  balighi, 

Sea-horse, 

At  balighi, 

jib  CL>I 

Sea-ox, 

Aiu  balighi, 

Job  o| 

Gilt-head, 

Didgif  balighi, 

Jib  Jtlt> 

Pike, 

Tuvna  balighi, 

Jib  Li,, is 

Lamprey, 

Deniz  ilan  balighi, 

Ray, 

Kedi  balighi, 

"  ^JJb  ^ 

Herring, 

Iskomri, 

Cuttle-fish, 

iSipia  balighi, 

^JJb  Lu« 

Carp, 

Sazan  balighi, 

^JJb  JijL, 

Sole, 

Dil  balighi, 

Eel, 

Ilan  balighi, 

Trout, 

Ala  balik, 

•"  j^b  SI 

Crayfish, 

Kerevit, 

Muscles, 

Midiah, 

Oysters, 

Istridiah, 
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REPTILES,  INSECTS,  AND  AMPHIBIOUS  ANIMALS. 


A  reptile, 

Budgek, 

A  caterpillar,  Bok  budgegi, 

A  serpent, 

Ban, 

Toad, 

Karah  kurbaghah,  a J> 

Asp, 

Saghir  ilan, 

Beetle,       Boinuzlu  budgek, 

Basilisk, 

Kdhhaha, 

"Flop 

JO  iCd, 

1*  o  ft  • 

Adder, 

Karah  ilan, 

V .1 1  doollUpUCI  , 

Dragon, 

Azhdar, 

lVAOtU, 

V  t 

Lizard, 

Kertenkeleh, 

opiuer, 

ji/urumagBK, 

,  s  1  | 

Salamander, 

Semender, 

Butterfly, 

Pervaneh, 

Viper, 

Engirek  Hani, 

Fly, 

Sihek, 

Snail, 

Semuklu  budgek,  t-LAs^  ^i^u 

Gnat, 

8uri  sinek, 

Scorpion, 

Akreb, 

Horse-fly, 

At  sinegi, 

Frog, 

Kurbaghah, 

Bee, 

Ari, 

Tortoise, 

Kaplubaghah, 

Drone, 

Yeban  arisi, 

Ant, 

Karindgeh, 

Spanish-fly, 

Kodoz  budgegi, 

Beaver, 

Konduz, 

Glow-worm, 

Yeldiz  kourdi, 

Otter, 

Su  semuri, 

Silk-worm, 

Ipek  kourdi, 

Crocodile, 

Timsah, 

Leech, 

Suluk, 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


A  tree, 

Aghadg, 

A  shrub, 

Tchali, 

J* 

Apricot-tree, 

Kaisi  aghadgi, 

Almond-tree, 

Badam  aghadgi, 

Strawberry-root, 

Kodgiah  yemish  aghadgi, 

Cherry-tree, 

Kiras  aghadgi, 

Chesnut-tree, 

Kestaneh  aghadgi, 

Quince-tree, 

Aiva  aghadgi, 

".'^i.y 

Service-tree, 

Uves  aghadgi, 

Palm, 

Khorma  aghadgi, 

Raspberry-bush, 

Bugurtlen  aghadgi, 

Mastic-tree, 

Sakiz  aghadgi, 
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Myrrh-tree, 

Tl/T                        7-       7   * 

Morur  aghadgi, 

i  •  t 

Myrtle, 

Mersin  aghadgi, 

Fig-tree, 

Indgir  aghadgi, 

Pomegranate-tree, 

Enar  aghadgi, 

Lemon-tree, 

Limon  aghadgi 

i  •  t  .i 

Orange-tree, 

Turundg  aghadgi, 

Medlar-tree, 

Mushmucah  aghadgi, 

Hazel-nut-tree, 

Funduk  aghadgi, 

JAM 

Walnut-tree, 

Dguz  aghadgi, 

1  •  1 

Olive-tree, 

r7  *j                    7  7* 

Zitun  aghadgi, 

Peach-tree, 

Sheftalu  aghadgi, 

Prune-tree, 

Erik  aghadgi, 

Pear-tree, 

Emroud  aghadgi, 

Apple-tree, 

Alma  aghadgi, 

I'll  '1 

Pine-tree, 

Sham  aghadgi, 

t  ir-tree, 

Tcham  aghadgi, 

i  •  t  i 

A  cypress, 

Serv  aghadgi, 

A  1 

An  oak, 

Misheh  aghadgi, 

1  •  1      u  A 

.Linden-tree, 

A 

Oghlamiir  aghadgi, 

A    1  1 

A  laurel, 

Defneh  aghadgi, 

1  •  1 

Citron-tree, 

Aghadg  kaouni  aghadgi, 

I •  I     •  1-    i  •  i 

Black-cherry-tree, 

Vishneh  aghadgi, 

Buckthorn, 

Ak  diken, 

Pistachio-tree, 

Sham  fistiki  aghadgi, 

i  •  i    "i  •  \  i. 

Liquorice, 

Mian  kuki, 

Alder-tree, 

Kizel  aghadg, 

Birch-tree, 

Kain  aghadgi, 

A  cedar, 

Serv  a? ad, 

Yoke-elm, 

Gulgen  aghadgi, 

Cornel-tree, 

Kueldgek  aghadgi, 

Tamarisk, 

Ilghun  aghadgi, 

Rosemary, 

Beberieh, 
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Rose-tree, 

Gul  aghadgi, 

bavin, 

Satch  aghadgi, 

oLurdx, 

ri f\n  at*  ft  cellfltl  <Yt 

-LJ  U/llll     Ct i/  H/tA/Ut*  ly 

IVXlblcLUc, 

/ Tk'QpJ)  n (yJirtn  cri 

*~J  l\  oCIl  t*g  fll(/fl£:  by 

T^ni*r»Antinp-t  rpp 

_/.  C/  llliKslViJblV    W/lz  flvl'L4/£Z  tiy 

Osier, 

•L 

■  .t\ta 

XjOte-Llcc, 

Utility 

Asn, 

i  it  O  n    nit  *"/     L*   yt  /v  It     si  sv  t 

Uboft  OUdClK  (lgflu<Clgly 

^5=^'^'  j-1^  cA.^ 

Beech, 

j4.k  gulgeu  aghadgi. 

Yew, 

Borsaky 

Cork-tree, 

Mautar  aghadgiy 

I^avah  cxghddgy 

x  upiai , 

ft  sins*  Z*  rt  fY  7i  /y /r  /y? 

JXClUllfC  llgllUjiXgly 

T^Iqtio  trot* 
L  idllc—  LI  c c, 

J.  O/Ctlbtli    tlgfllltlg  by 

"  f h_ 

xj  dim- tree, 

hi 0i  Q  ft  11 

JD  tiolllty 

VV  1  uu  w , 

O  llg  III  Clgfltltlgty 

Bitter-almond- tree, 

^Ldgi  badam  aghadgiy 

r$ox, 

Tchimshiv  aghadgiy 

lit       .  <*' 

Cinnamon-tree, 

Dartchin  aghadgiy 

Caper-tree, 

Kibereh  aghadgiy 

lit  „  ■c' 

Frankincense-tree, 

Grunluk  aghadgi* 

Sloe-tree, 

Yeban  erik, 

Bdellium, 

Khashil, 

Wild-vine, 

Yeban  asrnah, 

Vine, 

Dikik, 

Myrtle, 

Mir sim  aghadgi, 

Fruit,  Yemish, 
Apricot,  Kaisi, 
Almond,  Badam, 


FRUITS. 


"Jj'o 


Strawberry, 
Cherry, 


Kodgieh  yemish,  fc^js 
Kires,  ^j^J* 


Black  cherry,  Vishneh, 
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Chestnut, 

Kestaneh, 

W  alnut, 

Dgiuz, 

Quince, 

Aiva, 

uuve, 

Zitun, 

Sorb-apple, 

Zfves, 

1 

Peach, 

o fi€j men , 

Date, 

Khorma, 

i 

Prune, 

1*11 

Raspberry,  Bugurtlen  yemish, 

JL  ear, 

Emrud, 

Indgir, 

.  *t 

Apple, 

jfLlwiGL, 

1  M 

Pomegranate, 

Enar, 

j  ' 

Citron, 

ylghatch  kavuni, 

Lemon, 

Limon, 

Pistachio, 

Sham  fistiki, 

Orange, 

Turundg, 

€J 

Cornil, 

Kizeldgek, 

Mulberry, 

Tout, 

Melon, 

Kavun, 

Medlar, 

Mushmulah, 

Water-melon, 

Karpuz, 

Hazel-nut, 

Funduk, 

Grape, 

TJzum, 

HERBS  AND  VEGETABLES. 


A  Herb, 

Of, 

Carrot, 

Havutch, 

Turnip, 

Shulgham, 

Beet, 

Kendaneh, 

Parsley, 

Meqdinos, 

Radish, 

Turg, 

Horse-radish, 

Pandgar, 

Cucumber, 

Khiar, 

M 

Spinach, 

Ispinak, 

Cabbage, 

Lahanah, 

Artichoke, 

Enginar, 

Mushroom, 

Menter, 

Asparagus, 

Kush  konmqz, 

Lettuce, 

Marol, 

Celery, 

Kerefis, 

French  beans, 

Bugfuldgeh, 

Beans, 

Baklah, 

Garlick, 

Sarimsak, 
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Onion, 

p  Ogflttrl, 

Marjoram, 

iviei  ugiun  gubft, 

•••  <  L»  ^ 

Wormwood, 

A. 

Anise, 

udnison, 

Dill, 

Duvcigh  oti, 

Wild-wormwood, 

Koien  oti, 

Borage, 

Lisani  suri, 

Bugloss, 

(J^f. 

Succory, 

XZ  trlCllOCZj 

1  t  .  V  \  Its 

Sweet-basil, 

Fesligen, 

ft  : 

Coriander, 

Kishenish, 

••• :  •••  ^ 

Cresses, 

1  even. 

Fennel, 

Rezeneh, 

Bitter-lettuce, 

urtilgl  7/lUfOiy 

lviinei, 

A  J  III  Hy 

Panmck, 

rvue, 

KJCUUT, 

Garden-hyssop, 

I.I 

Hyssop, 

Z/UJCl  Oil, 

v  1 1:  . 

Dock, 

Tul  evret  oti, 

••  1  ,  «.    '  „    t  \ 

Betony, 

ICes  tor  eh, 

Little  centaury, 

lEantaverion  saghiv, 

Great  centaury, 

Ifantaverion  kebir, 

I    o  tv*  firm  1  o 
\_^cLII1UII1I1c^ 

t-* '  fl!¥\  St  /t  1  St  ft 

JrupuvllClil, 

M        V  V 

Black  hellebore^ 

JSJiavbak  siah, 

White  hellebore, 

Kharbak  sefid, 

TVTinf 

iviini, 

A 

/  1  ,  ^  7,  ,  ,  7  At* 

UgflUl  Oti, 

v  t    I;  1 

Tobacco, 

Tutun, 

Scorzonera, 

Eskortchinah, 

Celadine, 

Kirlanghitch  oti, 

"  5v 

Tea, 

Tchai, 

Birthwort  (round), 

Ziravendi  mudever, 
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Birthwort  (long),  Ziravendi  tavil,  &>Jj) 

Mug  wort,  Misk  oti,  ^J>^  l^X*«w<> 

Sarabacca,  Asaron,  t£}j)M^ 

Cat-mint,  Kedi  oti,  ^:.| 

Snakeweed,  Semiz  kabak,  j^w 

Hemlock,  Baldiran,  ^j^i 

Maidenhair,  Baldiri  bar  ah,  s Ji 

Dog's-tooth,  Kopek  dili,  ^Jd  ^o,^ 

Bishop's-wort,  Karah  tchurek  oti,         ^y^l  vi^s-  %f 

House-leek,  Hai'lalem,  jJUll^s- 

Thyme,  Kekik,  <L\{S 

Coltsfoot,  Arslan  pantchalisi,  ^jugssAi 

Trefoil,  Itrifil,  Jiyl 

Cumin,  Kinon,  ^y>£ 

Miltwaste,  Altun  oti,  ^Jjl 

Rosemary,  Biberieh  oti,  ^jjl  fojU 

Chervil,  Frenk  salatdh,  <xiad  l^Jo Jt 

Cinquefoil,  Pentafiliun,  ^jjdilXo 

Milfoil,  Hexardaneh,  &)&Jija> 

Wild- marjoram,  Zatir,  J>]j 

Mint,  Nan  eh,  <)Slj 

Wild-mint,  Yeban  nanehsi,  ^uj^lj  ^(ju 

Henbane,  Sikeran,  ^ 

Plantain,  Sinirlu  ot,  e^>j!  £  Ji* 

Mallows,  Ebeh  gumedgi,  ^^s-*^  <iol 

Pellitory,  Yapishkan,  iJsJL>[> 

Thistle,  Dikenlu  ot,  CJ»jl 

Dittany,  Girit  oti,  ^J^\  ^-^.J 

Fleabane,  Pireh  oti,  ^Jjl  ^ 

Wallwort,                     Yeban  merveri,  i-SjJs*  ij^. 


Colour, 

White, 

Black, 

Red, 

Green, 

Blue, 

Sky-blue, 

Yellow, 

Purple, 

Grey, 

Rose, 

Orange, 
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COL 


Reng, 

s 

Biaz, 

Karah, 

%} 

Kizil, 

Is  ml, 

jyj.  u  uty 

Sud  mavisi, 

Sari, 

Menevish, 

Deveh  tuyi, 

Gulguli, 

Turundgi, 

OURS. 
Brimstone-yellow,  Kibriti, 

Deep  red,  ^s^i  boyasi, 

Bright  red,  Badeh  rengi, 

Speckled,  Aladgeh, 

Saffron- colour,  Zqfrani, 
Fawn-     J  Kizil  tchubuk  \ 

colour,    L  rengi 

Grass-green,  Tchemeni, 

Sea-green,  Giuk  al, 

Flame-colour,  Atesh  rengi, 

Olive,  Zituni, 

Violet,  Mor, 


jit* 


METALS  AND  MINERALS. 


Me'dan, 

Iron, 

Demir, 

Altun, 

Mercury, 

Dgeva, 

Gumish, 

Sulphur, 

Kukurd, 

Bakir, 

Red-lead, 

Sulgun, 

Tutch, 

Antimony, 

Bastik  tashi, 

Pirintch, 

H 

Arsenic, 

Sitchan  oti, 

Kurshan, 

Litharge, 

Murdesenk, 

Kalai, 

Metal, 

Gold, 

Silver, 

Copper, 

Bronze, 

Brass, 

Lead, 

Tin, 


OF  THE 


The  Earth, 

Toprak, 

Continent, 

Karah, 

Island, 

Adah, 

&>] 

Peninsula, 

Nim  dgezirah, 

Isthmus, 

Boghaz, 

Promontory, 

Dagh  burni, 

Mountain, 

Dagh, 

EARTH. 


Valley, 

Dereh, 

Hill, 

Bair  depeh, 

fo6  jib 

Plain, 

Kir, 

f 

Forest, 

Orman, 

Desert, 

Tchulluk, 

J% 

Meadow, 

Tchair, 

j&* 

Gulph, 

Kiorfez, 

(    M-2  ) 


Water, 

Su, 

The  Bosphorus,  Dehiz  boghazi} 

The  sea, 

Deniz, 

T  ,akp 

Gul, 

,  i  < 

(Jji 

The  ocean, 

Bahr  i  mohit, 

Las-*5  jzzi 

River, 

Tchai, 

The  Mediterranean,  Ak  dehit, 

Brook, 

Irmadgik, 

Black  Sea, 

Karah  deniz, 

Stream, 

Irmak, 

&°) 

Red  Sea, 

Suis  dehiz, 

Torrent, 

Sil, 

Caspian  Sea, 

Bahr  hazez, 

Spring-water 

,  Tcheshmeh  suyi, 

The  Adriatic, 

j  Venedik  \        , .        .  . 

Well-water, 

Kuiu  suyi, 

\boghazi,  ]  ^  ^ 

Rain-water, 

Yaghmur  suyi, 

NAVAL  AFFAIRS. 

A  man-of-wai 

•,  Dgeng  gemisi, 

Keel, 

Sentina, 

i. ... 

Ship, 

Gemi, 

Deck, 

Bankah, 

Flag-ship, 

Bashtardah, 

Prow, 

Geminuh  ohi, 

Merchant-ship, Bazirgan  gemi, 

J>  Ah 

Oar, 

Gurek, 

Vessel, 

Kaik, 

Cable, 

Demir  aleti, 

Frigate, 

Firkatah, 

Rope, 

Geminuh  aleti, 

Boat, 

Tchernik, 

Anchor,     Geminuh  demiri,  (_$ i^JJu^l 

Ferry-boat, 

Isplatah, 

Mariner's  compass,  Busolah, 

Skiff, 

Tumbaz, 

Chart, 

Kharti, 

Mast, 

Direk, 

Flag, 

Bairak, 

Yard, 

Seven, 

Shipwreck, 

Dalghahlik,  ■ 

Sail, 

Yelken, 

Ebb  and  flow 

,  Medd  u  dgarz, 

Main- sail, 

Maistra  yelkeni,^JSli  1 ^1*0  U 

Wave, 

Dalghah, 

Mizen,      Tirinketeh  yelkeni, 

Port, 

Liman, 

Rudder, 

Dumen, 

Fleet, 

Donanmah, 

MILITARY 

AFFAIRS. 

An  army, 

Askier, 

Rear-guard, 

Leshker  ardi. 

Wing, 

Askier  alai, 

Line, 

Saf, 

Regiment, 

Boluk, 

Soldier, 

Tcheri, 

Troop, 

Alai, 

Garrison  troops,  Oturak, 

Van-guard, 

Leshker  Shi, 

Disbanded  troops, Kurudgi, 
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Militia, 

Azeb, 

Fusileer, 

Tufenkdgi, 

Artilleryman, 

Topdgi, 

Soldier  of  the  waggon- train,  Arabdgi,  ^jsl j£. 

Armourer, 

Dgebehdgi, 

t_£.    .  • 

Horse-soldier, 

Atlu  sipah, 

sly*  ^ii'l 

Janissary, 

Yenicheri, 

Spahi, 

Sipahi, 

Fortification, 

Palankah, 

Bastion, 

Tabieh, 

Outposts, 

Sighu, 

Castle, 

Kalaeh, 

Mole, 

Digermen, 

Fort, 

Hisar, 

Trench, 

Meteris, 

Embrasure, 

Shurf, 

Battlement, 

Kiunkiureh, 

Wall, 

Divar, 

Fortification, 

Him, 

Entrenchment, 

Savash  yeri, 

Camp, 

A 

Ordu, 

Tent, 

Tchadir, 

•    OF  A 

A  city, 

Shehir, 

Bridge, 

Kupri, 

Street, 

Sokak, 

Cross-way,  Dortyol  aghizi,    jt)  Jyj  Clj^J 

Palace, 
• 

Serai, 

Mosque, 

Dgiami, 

Market, 

Tcharshu, 

Bazaar, 

Bazar, 

Hippodrome, 

At  midani, 

Horse-market, 

At  bazari, 

Bridle, 

Dizgin, 

Bit, 

Gim, 

i 

r 

Saddle, 

Eier, 

Bow, 

Keman  yai, 

Arrow, 

A 

Ok, 

Sword, 

ry  T,  •  ,1 

Slush, 

A  A 

Dagger, 

Khandgar, 

Sabre, 

Kilidg, 

J  avehn, 

Dgeridy 

Mace, 

Topuz, 

Shield, 

a  * 

iSiper, 

Belt, 

Hemail, 

1  1 

Flag, 

Bairak, 

..t 

Pistol, 

Tabandgeh, 

Fusil, 

Tufenk, 

Cannon, 

Top, 

Field-piece, 

Alai  topi, 

Mortar, 

Havan, 

urenade, 

Kumbarah, 

Gunpowder, 

Barut, 

BaU, 

Tufenk  giurehsi, 

Shot, 

Fundughi, 

if}*** 

HITY. 

Custom-house,  Gumruk, 

Prison, 

Zindan,  - 

Shop, 

Dukan, 

Academy, 

Medreseh, 

Bath, 

Hamam, 

£*: 

Arsenal, 

Tersaneh, 

Post-office, 

Menzil  khaneh, 

Fish-market, 

Balik  bazari, 

Shambles, 

Sal  khaneh, 

aits' 

Hospital, 

Birnar  khaneh, 
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HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS  AND  FURNITURE. 


Household  utensils,  Ev  alati, 

Clock, 

Tcherk, 

Carpet, 

Kali, 

'J* 

Couch, 

Kerevet, 

Mirror, 

Ayineh, 

Vinegar-cruet,  Sirkeh  kabi, 

Bed, 

Dushek, 

Saltseller, 

Tux  kabi, 

Bolster, 

Bash  yasdughi 

Needle, 

Igeneh, 

Coverlit, 

Yorghan, 

Pin, 

Topluk, 

Table, 

Sofra, 

Ewer, 

Ibrik, 

Chair, 

Eskemli, 

Hatchet, 

Balteh, 

China, 

Faghfuri  tabak,^o  ^j>f*i 

Spade, 

Bel, 

Bellows, 

Kuruk, 

Basket, 

Zembil, 

Shovel, 

Atesh  kuregi, 

Curtain, 

Perdah, 

Tongs, 

Mashah, 

Glass, 

Kadeh, 

Spit, 

Kebab  shishi, 

Cup, 

Tchinak, 

Kettle, 

Kazan 

Cask, 

Futchi, 

Frying-pan, 

Tawah, 

Scissors, 

Mikrax, 

Trevet, 

Satch  ayak, 

Rope, 

Gridiron, 

Eskarah, 

Cord, 

Sidgim, 

Pot, 

Tchulmek, 

Bason, 

Kurnah, 

Spoon, 

Kashik, 

Hangings, 

Zar, 

h 

Fork, 

Tchatal, 

Chandelier, 

Shamedan, 

1  V  * 

Knife, 

Bitchak, 

jy 

Towel, 

Diz  pishikeri, 

Pitcher, 

Desti, 

Snuffers, 

Mum  mikrazi, 

Key, 

Anakhtar, 

Napkin, 

Seni  bezi, 

Lock, 

Kofl, 

Bottle, 

Shisheh, 

Latch, 

Mandal, 

JIjJU 

Hammer, 

Tchekitch, 

PARTS  OF  A  HOUSE. 

House, 

Ev, 

Casement, 

Pendgereh, 

Gate, 

Kapu, 

Glazed  window, Dgam, 

Stairs, 

Nerdban, 

Kitchen, 

Metbakh, 

Room, 

■A 

Odah, 

Cistern, 

Sarintch, 

th 

Bench, 

Sofah, 

Well, 

Kuiu, 
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JL  U  LlXlLd/lll, 

TcJiPithtvipli, 

J.  Ul  tKsO  lull  H>#  V  j 

Chimney, 

A 

Odgak, 

j -  J1 

Garden, 

B  ughtchsh, 

Beams, 

Direkler, 

Wine-cellar, 

Sherab  khaneh, 

Portico, 

Dehliz, 

Court-yard, 

Awli, 

Harem, 

Harem, 

Store-closet, 

Kiler, 

Hall  of  audience,  Selamlik, 

Cornice, 

Baf, 

Library, 

Kitab  khaneh, 

Roof, 

Keremid, 

CeUar, 

Mahzin, 

Wall, 

Divar, 

Stable, 

Akhor, 

CLOTHES. 

Clothes, 

Esbab, 

Pocket, 

Dgib, 

Cap, 

Kalpak, 

Night-gown, 

Gidgehlik, 

Leather  cap, 

Kelleh  posh, 

Ribbon, 

Sherid, 

Under-waistcoat,  Zebuti, 

Button, 

Dugmeh, 

Shirt, 

Gumlik, 

Button-hole, 

Ilik, 

Handkerchief, 

Makramah, 

Socks, 

Terlik, 

Gloves, 

Eldivan, 

Drawers, 

Don, 

Sash, 

Kushak, 

Summer  mantle, Kerekeh, 

Stockings, 

Dgureb, 

Mantle, 

Kontosh, 

Shoe, 

Paputch, 

&ik 

Cloak, 

Yaghmurlik, 

Slipper, 

Konderah, 

Lady's  cloak, 

Feradgeh, 

Boot, 

Tchizmeh, 

Vest, 

Entari, 

OF  FIRE. 

Fire, 

Atesh, 

Firebrand, 

Kuski, 

us  T 

Hearth, 

A 

Odgak, 

..i  1 

Flame, 

Alev, 

Oven, 

Furun, 

Spark, 

Keghildgim, 

Live  coal, 

Atesh  kuzi, 

Ashes, 

Kul 

Candle, 

Mum, 

Smoke, 

Tutun, 

Flambeau, 

Yel  mumi, 

Soot, 

Kurum, 

Lantern, 

Fener, 

Amadou, 

Kaou, 

P 

Lamp, 

Kandil, 

Match, 

Kibrit, 

Wax  taper, 

Bal  mumi, 

Flint, 

Tchakil, 

u 


< 
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Taper, 

Fitil, 

Oil, 

Yagh, 

Wood, 

A 

Odun, 

Naphtha, 

Naft, 

Coal, 

Kumur, 

Pitch, 

Zift, 

OF  WRITING. 

Sheet  of  paper,  Kaghid, 

Sand-box, 

Bigdan, 

Jren, 

Kalem, 

Seal, 

Muhr, 

I500K, 

Kitab, 

Sealing-wax, 

Frengi  mum, 

i  1  1  1\  !  I  '  >  1  JLL, 

Devit, 

Desk, 

Fish  takhteh, 

Ink, 

Murekeb, 

Letter, 

Mektub, 

JL  Ci-Ln-LLllvT, 

Kalemtrash, 

Edict, 

Firman, 

Sand, 

Big, 

Bill  of  Exchange,  Temisuk,  . 

OF  EATING  AND  DKINKING. 

Food, 

Yiyehdgik, 

Pie, 

Burek, 

Bread, 

Etmek, 

Tart, 

Tatar  bureki, 

<  ,  Wt 

Water, 

Su, 

Milk, 

Sud, 

j 

Wine, 

Sherab, 

Confectionary, 

Shekerlameh, 

Meat, 

Et, 

Minced-meat, 

Kimah, 

Fish, 

Balik, 

A 

Butter, 

Sai  yaghi, 

a!.    J  - 

Boiled  meat, 

Kainemish  et, 

Fresh  butter, 

Tereh  yaghi, 

Roast  meat, 

Kebab, 

Beer, 

Arpah  suyi, 

Broth, 

Et  suyi, 

Force-meat  balls,  Bombar, 

I.  . 

Tongue, 

Sighir  dili, 

Honey, 

Bal, 

.  11. 

Beef, 

Sighir  eti, 

Cheese, 

Pinir, 

A: 

Veal, 

Tanah  eti, 

Olives, 

Zitun, 

Mutton, 

Koiun  eti, 

Salad, 

Salatah, 

Lamb, 

Kuzi  eti, 

Omelet, 

Kaighaneh, 

Calf's  head, 

Bozaghu  bashi, 

j^. 

Yumurtah, 

Tripe, 

Ishkembeh, 

Curds, 

Yoghurt, 

Sheep's  feet, 

Koiun  patchahsi, ^m&2?-[>  ^yj' 

Rice, 

Pirintch, 

Pudding, 

Guden, 

Salt, 

Tux, 

)? 

Sausage, 

Sudguk, 

Pepper, 

Biber, 

J* 
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Vinegar,    '  Sirkeh, 
Mustard,  Khardal, 
Cinnamon,  Dartchin, 
Nutmeg,  Hindostan  dgevin^j     yjluu  &X& 


'a 


Breakfast,        Kahvah  alti,  ^JH  \  js^s 

Dinner,        Kushlik  yedgigi,  j» 

Supper, 


\  Akhsham  .  ( 
)  rnandgiahsi, 1 


Capers, 

Kibereh, 

Collation, 

Kolazion, 

PRECIOUS-STONES. 

A  precious- stone,  Kimetlu  tash, 

Pearl, 

Indgu, 

J  ewel, 

XJUlLltAfUxil  , 

Coral, 

Merdgian, 

Diamond, 

Elmas, 

Onyx, 

Sulimani, 

Emerald, 

Zcwivud 

Agate, 

Baba  kuri, 

Kuby, 

Yakut,  laal, 

Jasper, 

Yeshim, 

1  "  " 

Amethyst, 

Dgebilkowi, 

Turquoise, 

Firozeh, 

QUALI  TIES. 

Good, 

Eiu, 

Old, 

TTod ffin  h  In 

Bad, 

Kiem,  fena, 

ixi 

Heavy, 

A  shir 

At 

Wise, 

Uslu, 

Light, 

Yini, 

Big, 

Tenlu, 

J 

Full, 

Dolu, 

99s 

Great, 

Buiuk, 

Empty, 

Bosh, 

*  1 

Little, 

Kotchek, 

Hard, 

Keti, 

Thin, 

Arik, 

J) 

Soft, 

Yauash, 

High, 

Yuksek, 

Sweet, 

Datlu, 

Low, 

Altehiak, 

j# 

Bitter, 

Adgi, 

Long, 

Uzun, 

Difficult, 

Giutch, 

Short, 

Kisseh, 

Easy, 

Kolai, 

Wide, 

Irilu, 

.Clean, 

Temiz, 

Narrow, 

Dar, 

> 

Dirty, 

Tchepel, 

Right, 

Doghru, 

Hot, 

Issi, 

Wrong, 

Yaramaz, 

Cold, 

Suk, 

New, 

Yeni, 

Dry, 

Kuru, 

3jf 
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Wet, 

Yashin, 

1*1 1 
)~**  .■ 

Cruel, 

Yavuz, 

Strong, 

Kuvvetlu, 

Jt<  lckle, 

Donuk, 

Weak, 

Zebun, 

Niggardly, 

Khesis, 

Handsome, 

Guzel, 

Lavish, 

Serflu, 

Pretty, 

Gioktchek,  . 

Stubborn, 

Inaddgi, 

Cunning, 

Kelash, 

Chaste, 

Ari, 

Stupid, 

Belid, 

Sober, 

Ayik, 

Bold, 

Muruvetlu, 

Rash, 

Fikirsiz, 

Timid, 

Korkak, 

Sincere, 

Sedaketlu, 

Civil, 

Acleblu, 

Just, 

Adit, 

V  .  f 

VERBS. 

lo  love, 

Sevmek , 

To  understand, 

Ahlamak, 

lo  look, 

Bakmak, 

To  know, 

Bilmek, 

lo  sharpen, 

Bilehmek, 

To  find, 

Bulmak, 

To  open, 

Atchmak, 

To  oppress, 

Kimak, 

x  o  snut, 

UTapctmak, 

To  be  ill, 

Khastahlenmek, ^LX^x 

To  Iosp 

X  Colli  f/ltZfl, 

To  resemble, 

Benzehmek, 

To  gain, 

Kazanmah, 

To  affirm, 

Gertcheklemek, 

J.  \J    L  1  M!H  , 

C-rol'YYlplf 

To  deny, 

Inkiar  itmek, 

lo  dig, 

Kazmak, 

To  say, 

Dimek, 

To  swim, 

Yuzmek, 

To  speak, 

Soilemek, 

To  fly, 

Utchmak, 

To  be  silent, 

Sus  dlmak, 

To  ride, 

Binmek, 

To  commence, 

Bashlamak, 

To  run, 

Koshmak, 

To  mark,    Nishanlik  itmek,  CA^ju!  alilij 

To  walk, 

Gezmek, 

To  dress, 

Gimek, 

To  admire,  Teadgmb  itmek,  tJLX^A  L^sr*-' 

To  do, 

Itmek, 

To  rise, 

Kalkmak, 

To  touch, 

Dokimmak, 

To  lie  down, 

Yatmak, 

To  see, 

Gormek, 

To  turn, 

Dondurmek, 

To  feel, 

Diiimak, 

To  believe, 

Biumek, 

To  hear, 

Ishitmek, 

To  think, 

Dushinmek, 

To  agitate, 

TchcUkmak, 
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To  nourish, 

Beslemek, 

To  kiss, 

A 

Opmek, 

i*1.  t 

To  embrace, 

Kudgaklamak, 

To  command, 

Biurmek, 

LS1  1, 

To  join, 

Katmak, 

To  bring, 

Geturmek, 

s  1  ••*» 

To  be  present,  Bulunmak, 

To  present, 

Sunmak,  ~ 

lo  blush, 

Kizarmak, 

To  be  patient, 

Katlanmak, 

To  count, 

Saimak, 

••  .1  - 

To  polish,  i 

Perdahlemek, 

To  pay, 

Eudehmek, 

To  remain, 

Kalmak, 

..  lis 

To  resuscitate, 

Dinltmek, 

To  pray, 

Yalvarmak, 

tl 

To  sleep, 

Uiumak, 

1 

To  awaken, 

Koparmak, 

To  laugh, 

Gulmek, 

To  cry, 

Yasharmak, 

To  paint, 

Nakishlamak, 

To  take, 

Almak, 

To  hate,        Adavet  itmek,  ^LX^m}  cu>.]Sc 

To  beat, 

Dogmek, 

To  wound, 

Yarahlamak, 

To  destroy, 

Bozmak, 

To  build, 

Yapmak, 

To  place, 

Komak, 

To  make, 

Yaratmak, 

To  burn, 

Yakmak, 

To  light, 

Nurlandurmak, 

To  inflame, 

Atesh  virmek,  <^Xc  ^  ^i'1 

To  remember 

,  Khatirlamak, 

Ml- 

To  forget, 

U  nutmaic, 

J^' 

To  learn, 

A  7 

Ogrenmek, 

i 

lo  read, 

A 

Okumak, 

lo  write, 

Yazmak, 

Jl  u  dUVdnce, 

A 

yj  ie/iie/imew , 

To  retire 3 

Suultnak, 

JL  O  tdXj 

lo  drink, 

Itchmek, 

,  *  1   it 

To  dance, 

Sitchramak, 

To  sing, 

Irlamak, 

••  M  .1 

To  rain, 

Yaghmak, 

..  aL 

^4 

lo  nail, 

Dolu  yaghmak, 

••  ii.  i  i 

To  snow, 

Ectvlamak, 

••  \  IS 

To  thunder, 

Guvlemek, 

l±JlJ  ? 

lo  lighten, 

Shimshekletnek , 

lo  nope, 

TJmak, 

To  persuade, 

Inanduvmak, 

!jKC;L>JOI 

To  grieve, 

A 

Osanmak, 

To  pacify, 

B avisliduvmak , 

To  prepare, 

Ha-irlamak, 

To  approach, 

T7"     T.  7        7    _  7, 

Yaklashmak, 

lo  wish, 

Atzulctmak, 

••1.1 

To  appear, 

Zahiv  olmak, 

••  !  1  »,IUi 

lo  go, 

Vavmak, 

••  1 

To  depart, 

Getchmek, 

To  be  absent, 

Bqid  olmak, 

To  diminish, 

Azaltmak, 

To  buy, 

Satun  almak, 

To  sell, 

Satmak, 

To  exchange, 

Degish  itmek,  {j2$t) 

To  call, 

Tchaghirmak, 
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To  fight,  Dgenklemek,  i^J^lCiLs- 
To  shoot,  Tufenk  atmak,  uLXiaJ' 
To  cut,  Kesmek,  ^,1  m  rJJ  f 


COUNTRIES,  KINGDOMS,  NATIONS,  &c. 


A  Sia, 

/4  sin 

_1  l  IA.L  \J  j 

ijVUpCty 

L».  .1 

Africa, 

Efi'ika, 

x\JIieriL.a, 

-L      XstVlj  ICtt'/lltt/y 

A  country, 

r  llU/lOty 

A  kingdom, 

A  nation, 

UXLtttZly 

Turkey, 

yJoJfliXfill  vtiiiMjit) 

An  Ottoman, 

\J  OlflVLllltiy 

L-il  It*  IcLUU, 

A.  IvcZ  VI*-  UlVlA/tCrOt/y 

An  Englishman, 

±7lgll~y 

France, 

FvciTitchch  vilciistiy 

A  11  cfviQ 
JlUMI  Id, 

Tinfch  pullcphsi 

(t  p  t*  m  ti  n  v 

VJ  Cl  111  till  V  , 

Ncmtchch  vilctictiy 

Spain, 

Ispaniciy 

Xi  OUdlllcirtlj 

T sunn  Mini 

I  O fj  l(/  1 1' t\J V  y 

/  !  ill  i  1 

ruriu.^  dij 

Povtugal  vilaieti, 

/  ILf?  , 

Holland, 

Filemenk  vilaieti, 

Poland, 

Leh  vilaieti, 

Bohemia, 

Tcheh  vilaieti, 

Hungary, 

Madgiar  vilaieti, 

Italy, 

Italia, 

An  Italian, 

Latin, 

Sweden, 

Isvetch  vilaieti, 

Denmark, 

Danehmarkah  memleketi, 

Russia, 

Bus  memleketi, 

Genoa, 

Dgenevk  vilaieti, 

To  answer,  Dgevab  virmek,  »«— tayj  ^t^t- 
To  multiply,  Tchoghaltmak,  jj^&hj»- 
To  be  hungry,  ^efe  olmak,  sd.l  _l 
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Venice, 

V enedik  memleketi, 

"A       , s  1  .  .  • 

Bosnia, 

Bosnah, 

T>  1 

Bulgaria, 

Bulgar  memleketi, 

".  C\        1  •  1 

j.  lie  V-/riiiica.j 

tC vi  wt 
Jl.  /  I  illy 

Croatia, 

JY  fit i  Vlll  flit iilLtZftt  f  ly 

'IC\      i-  .1  i. 

Ragusa, 

mSUUi  till  V&fe&C£>lfV) 

(JO,  ijikU 

Andalusia , 

±ne  lviorea, 

Mot  ally 

Servia, 

Serb  vilaieti, 

Transylvania, 

Evdel  vilaietiy 

The  Ukraine, 

Tffl,zn,h  wil n/i eft 

J  1_  \AJ  .Ss  IA/  /V     l/f/V  W  V  Ks  tr  V  y 

A  d  ial y, 

JL   Villi f  lO  Hilly 

Persia, 

d.dgei7iis  tcxviy 

L/iuna, 

Tchifty 

Arabia, 

d-T 'ctbis tCMy 

I':  - 

Arabia  Felix, 

YSfJWfly 

Ai*ftrvis»  TjPGPrtu 
ill  aUJLa  l/CBCl  Ldj 

jrf viy/ivQfsj'Vi  ff*h'>i1'i 

c£l  1  UUlo  Itlll  H/fllllly 

HI  CLUxa  A  Ctl  (t  a, 

J.J.  (Jug  ll<-  , 

An  Arab 

-ti  /  tl'Jy 

A  V"  VY1  DTHO 

1X1  1 1  H  -lit i .,  , 

ErTHZfl  16  hy 

An  Armenian, 

Erminiy 

us*"0;1 

Georgia, 

Gurdgistarty 

I-;  '"  <? 

IVllbl  y 

Ethiopia, 

TTn.hi>sh 

Ix/lfl  (T  /)  i'  O  ft 

jxLug  rtrtiUy 

Alhanifl 

j.  1 1 1  /  cl-l  ilcl  ; 

/f  YV)  nit  tl  Tile 

^11  1 1  ll Willi  I  It  y 

An  Albanian 

Winitff 

J^LI  H/UHfJ/y 

a  I:  l 

Algiers, 

Dgezair, 

^.!>^ 

Anatolia, 

Anatoli, 

Curdistan, 

Kurdistan, 

Babylonia, 

Irak  arab, 

Barbary, 

Bilad  al  berber, 

is®  & 
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India, 

TT"'       7  x 

Hinaostan, 

v.    «  • 

An  Indian, 

Hindi, 

byria, 

Sham  vilaieti, 

Kerman, 

Kerman, 

i 

Gilan, 

(jnlan, 

Tabristan, 

1  abristan, 

Macedonia, 

Filibeh  vilaieti, 

Wallachia, 

Iflak, 

..Mil 

Moldavia, 

Boghdan, 

Bengal, 

Bengalah, 

>ii  ti 

to 

r  ez, 

Fas, 

Candia, 

Kandia, 

Corfu, 

Kurfu, 

.  ✓ 

Crete, 

Gerid, 

•J 

Cyprus, 

Kibvis, 

Mytelene, 

Medilli  adahsi, 

Naxos, 

Nakshah  adahsi, 

Paros, 

Barreh  adahsi, 

*U  V     1 . 

Rhodes, 

Bodos, 

lenedos, 

Boztcheh  wlahsi, 

Tino, 

Estendil, 

1  i 

Syra, 

Shirah  adahsi, 

A.I    V     .  * 

ocio, 

Sakiz  adahsi, 

Malta, 

Maltah  adahsi, 

it    i  ii 

us 

1    Mv  < 

Constantinople, 

Istambol, 

London, 

Londrah, 

Paris, 

Paris, 

| 

Vienna, 

Batch, 

€ 

Cracow, 

Krako, 

Moskow, 

Mosko, 

Cordova, 

Korclobeh, 

Rome, 

Kuil  alma, 
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■Stockholm, 

7"    ,    7  7  7  7 

Istokkholm, 

1     .  m  1  1 

Adrianople, 

Edrineh, 

Baghdad, 

Baghdad, 

Bussorah, 

Basrah, 

Antioch, 

Entakieh, 

Acre, 

Akeh, 

Cairo, 

Elkahireh, 

V    >M  n  1 1 

s  yovsj  1 

Alexandria, 

Eskenderieh, 

Rosetta, 

Eskenderun, 

JJ  IffllfJLty 

Diarbekir, 

Did  vb  cJciV) 

Salonica, 

1 5 1  <  ;m 

rsuaa, 

Bedun, 

Chalcedon, 

jxazi  Kuyi, 

»  <  jfo 

Damascus, 

Sham,  sherif, 

t  .              f  A 

A  Damascene, 

Dimeshki, 

Epnesus, 

Ayazlik, 

..1    1  t 

Aleppo, 

JtLaleo, 

J  erusalem, 

Kudsi  sherif, 

Mecca, 

Ji£ekehi  wukeremeh, 

Medinah, 

Jifedinehi  tnunevereh, 

AT* ~ 

JXice, 

Iznik, 

1  *  1 1 :  t 

Nicomedia, 

Izmid, 

Bursa, 

Brus  ah, 

..  t 

uauipoii, 

Geliboli, 

Trebisond, 

Trabizun, 

Rodosto, 

Rodosto, 

Heraclea, 

Eregli, 

Eski  Stamboul, 

EsM  istambol, 

Erivan, 

Revan, 

X 
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Caesarea, 

Sidon, 

Ispahan, 

Tripoli, 

Tunis, 

The  Alps, 

Imaus, 

Libanus, 

Tabor, 

Olympus, 

Ararat, 

The  Balkan, 

The  Dardanelles, 

The  Borysthenes, 

The  Danube, 

The  Euphrates, 

The  Jordan, 

The  Nile, 


Eaiserieh, 

Sida, 

Isfahan, 

Trabolus, 

Tunis, 

T">      7  7.  7 

Balkanler, 

Emaus  daghi, 

•  It  It 

Lionan  daghi, 

JJgeoeli  taour, 

It  1 

Keshish  daghi, 

.ii         .  ✓ 

Agheri  daghi, 

Balkan  daghleri, 

Boghaz  hisar, 

Euzi  suyi, 

Tunah, 

Farat, 

Erden, 

Nil, 

DIALOGUES 


MODES  OF  SALUTATION. 


Sabahinuz  kheir  ola  Efendim.      ^A"'  ^  j^-  j&s-lys 
(iDiosh  geldunuz  sultanum,}  ^,<^il  |»iliaL> jiiiilf 
)      efendim,  or  Sefa  gelduh.  \ 
Keifunuz  eiu-mi. 
N'asl  siz,  sultanum. 
Eiu,  khosh. 

Mizadgi  sherifinuz  n'asl  dur. 
Well,  thank  God !  How  are  you?   Shukur,  ya  siz  nidgeh  siz. 

I  am  glad' to  see  you  in  good  \Sizi  sagh  selim  gurdukmeden  )  ^^Jti^  ^A>*>  ^lo  <^sy» 


Good  morning,  Sir ! 

You  are  welcome. 

How  are  you? 
How  are  you,  Sir  ? 
Very  well. 
How  do  you  do  ? 


sevmurum. 


S 


health ! 

I  am,  thank  God !  in  perfect  health.  Allaheh  shukur  khosh  iz. 
Well  met !  Khosh  bulduk  sultanum. 

Good-day !  Bu  waktuhuz  kheir  ola. 

Good-bye,  Sir  !     |  (lit.M&y  your  end  ( Akibetunuz,  kheir  ola  sul- 
Your  servant,  Sir  ;  j  be  fortunate  l)     )  tanum. 
Your  servant!  (lit.  I  kiss  your 


jjUaiwj  ^j'itiJjJ  ^j«j~>- 


hand '.) 
What  is  the  news  ? 
Is  there  no  news  ? 
What  say  the  Gazettes  ? 
I  have  heard  nothing. 
I  thank  you.  {lit.  May  your  life 

be  long  l) 

I  am  much  obliged,  (lit.  May 
God  be  pleased '.) 


Bendehnuz,  el  iiper. 

Neh  khaber. 
Bir  khaberin  yokmi. 
Kiaghidler  neh  dirler. 
Hitch  bir  shei  ishitmedum. 

Umrinuz  tchiok  olah. 
Allah  razi  olah. 
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I  commend  you  to  God.              Allah  ismarladuk.  (Jj^^sl  <j11I 

God  be  with  you !  Allah  bilindgeh  olsun.  ijy^^  <*sr^M  ^ill 
I  wish  you  good  health,  and  a  (Varin  saghlik  ileh,  Allah  yol\       <>dJI  <jJo!  ^tla  ^JJij 

prosperous  voyage.              |     atchiklighi  vireh.  j  x ^  ^iiiLs-] 

Good  evening!                        Akhshamnuz  khe'ir  61a.  t^i  j^jLciLs*.] 

I  wish  you  good  night !              Gidgehnuz  khe'ir  olah.      '  <xJj  I  ji^if 

How  have  you  passed  the  night?  Bu  gidgeh  n'asil  idinuz.  J*^*))  l)-*^  ^ 

Very  bad.                                Pek  fena  idum.  Ui  \±  \  ■ 

I  did  not  sleep.                         Ouiumadam.  tXojjj] 

How  is  it  that  you  are  in  bed  at  j  Ya  daha  bu  saatehdek  )   LSJjiUcLi       (_s=^  b 

this  hour?                        |     dushekdeh  mi-siz.  J           j^*ju>  StXCi.J 

Make  haste,  and  rise.                  ZY«  ^j'J 

I  went  to  bed  late  last  night.  Dun  gidgeh  gitch  yatdum.  j»AjL»  J?  ^  j 
I  have  heard  that  your  brother  iKardashun  khastah  dur  diu  \  y  J  jd  <Klw~>- 

was  ilL                             |     ishitdum.  j  ^  | 

How  is  he  now  ?                       N'asl  dur  shimdi.  i^s<^A  cX*5'^ 

Thank  God !  he  is  better.            Shukur  Allahah  eiudgeh  dur.  j£        |  <j^Sj  I  Xi, 

I  hope  he  will  soon  recover.         Allah  saghlighi  virsun.  ^  ^AlcLo  <sdl! 

Give  my  compliments  to  him.        Benden  selam  ileh.  &>\ 

It  is  to  you  that  this  discourse  )  * 

_ .       .                     >  Bu  lakirdi  sana  dur.  )t>  LCu  ,  c  J  ^1  o 

is  addressed.                       I  >         tt  ^  T- 

He  has  gone  without  saying  adieu.  Bent  selamlamadan  gitdi.  ^jSiZ  ^  J^LcLj  ^Ju 

What  do  you  wish?  What  seek  you?  Neh  istersih,  neh  ararsin.  {j™)}  & 

I  want  your  counsel.  Senuh  iiiuduh  bana  latimdur.  jS^cj'i  lio  CJj^jl  lUju. 

Your  good  health,  Sir !               Eshekineh  agham.  ^\t\  <jXo>ix 

Sir,  I  thank  you.  to.  May  it  be  )    . . ' 

:      \                 )  Afietler  olsun.  ..ivJJ  XuiU 

to  your  health!)                  j                '  ur; 

My  master  sends  his  compU-  )                      _  .  * 

)Aghamin  sizeh  selamivar.  .1.  i^JULcl 

ments  to  you.                      j                "  '  Sr  ^ 

Give  my  best  respects  to  your  | Aghanch  benden  tchok  selam\  ^  ^ 

master.                               )     ileh.  (    "  C  U^ 


master.  |    e7eA.  j 

ilia,  fellow !  I  am  hoarse  with  ( Bireh  oghlan  tchagireh  tchagi-)sjti»-  ^^j' 
calling  you.  |^     re/i  boghuldi.  j  ^iXli^j  j»mmm 
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What  do  you  wish,  Sir  ? 


Lebik  sultanum. 


Tchiokdan  sent  gurmedum. 


r 


Go,  and  ask  Ali  Tchelebi  to  j War  Ali  Tchelebiyeh  burayeh\  #£^5*^5-  (_s^  ' Jj 

come  here.  )     gelsun  di.  j  ^y*^ 

Most  willingly,  Sir.  Bash  iistineh  sultanum. 

Very  well,  Sir.  Pek  eiu  sultanum. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have 
seen  you. 

Where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ?  Bukadar  zeman  nerehyehgetdun.  <JL)Aj&  <JO  !S ji  {J^cj  >&>*i 
Why  have  you  not  been  to  see  me  ?  Neh  sebebden  baha  gelmeduh.        <^J lio 
I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me.    Sen  bent  iinutdun  sandum.         ^siLa  CJooUjl  ^Jb  ^ 
Pardon  me,  Sir.  Meqzour  bu'iurun  sultanum.  ^UaLw 

If  I  have  not  come  to  see  you  as  (Bier  isterdeimkadar  hazretleri-\^^^j^^j^^S^  j>\ 
often  as  I  could  wish,  it  is<  nizi  selamlamaghah  gelmedum\  <W>I  p&Jli  dixJ^Xu 
not  my  fault.  '  iseh  kabahat  benum  de'iul.       )  ^Xi 

(  Sizeh  gelmiehisterdum  adgiak\^sA  p&jiJl  %y» 
'is/dm  tchiok    Sldughinden^^S'xb.^^  ^Jy^  ^S*A 


I  wished  to  come  to  see  you,  I 
but  my  affairs  prevented  irte 


1 


My  will  was  good. 


gelehmedum. 
Muradum  var  idi. 


t 


You  are  come  in  good  time,  Sir.    Tchelebum  mehelindeh  geldun. 


Where  are  you  going? 

I  must  visit  a  friend  near  by. 


Nerehieh  gidersiz. 


{Yakindeh  Mr  dostun  ziaretineJi\  *XiJjj  <-LU«jji>  jj  s^Juib 
gitsem  gerek.  j 


OF  EATING  AND  DRINKING. 


Have  you  any  thing  ready  for  j Kahvehaltiyeh  hazir  Mr  sh'iin)j->  j^e\».  Xj^JU lists' 


breakfast  ? 
What  do  you  wish,  Sir  ? 
Have  you  any  lamb  ? 
Yes,  Sir. 


yokmi. 
Neh  istersiz  sultanum. 
Kuzi  eti  yokmi. 
Evet  sultanum. 

Very  well:  get  some  wine,  and  j  Pek  eiu  war  sherabtchek  ve)^J>» 
put  it  to  cool.  )      sootmagheh  ko. 

0»e  of  my  Mends  ^^^^SsU^^^^' 


yi\ 


with  me. 


1^     ileh  kahvahalti  idehdgik. 
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Every  thing  is  ready.  Her  she'i  hazir  itdirdum.  ^j^t)  yc^»-  4(_^£  j& 

Make  haste :  lay  the  table.  Tiz  sofrayi  kuruh.  V0^  £ 

Bring  the  plates,  the  knives  and  |  Tepsileri  bitchakleri  tchatallari\  ^jAJisi  ±SjA,jlm-)J> 

forks,  and  the  spoons. 
Make  no  ceremonies,  Sir. 
Try  if  the  wine  is  good. 


What  wine  is  this  ? 
Do  you  call  it  good  ? 
It  is  excellent ! 


|     kashikleri  getur. 
Teklifsiz  oluh  sultanum. 
Bakalum  sherab  eiu  midur. 
N'asil  sherab  dur  bu. 
Neh  dirsih  eiu  midur. 
Pek  eiu  dur. 


Shall  I  send  you  a  piece  of  tongue  ?  Sighir  dilini  dilersehiz  getur  eliim. 


v 


Carry  this  piece  for  the  Gentleman  J Getur  tchelebi  andan  bir  lokmah^lLjsS ji  jjJol  ^ 
to  taste.  ^     yisun.  j  '  jj^jjJJ 

You  do  not  appear  to  like  this  } 

>  i?  w  cmm  beienmedehiz  zal 
tongue !                            \  .  '  " 

You  do  not  eat  any  thing !  Bir  she'i  yimiursen 

Thank  you,  Sir !  I  have  eaten  of  }       ..  _ 

>  Kheir  sultanum  yidum. 
it  sufficiently.  \ 


f&s  £ JvlG    lid  £ 


Excuse  me,  Sir  !  every  thing  is  j  Klie'ir  efendim  her  she'i  ziadeh-\%£)\jj  ^^"^  ^»*>JLiJ  jXs- 


very  much  to  my  taste.         |      sileh  beiendum.  J  ^M 

Let  us  sit  down,  Gentlemen,  and  (Oturalum  aghaler  Mr  lokmah^         X^sAji'  ^Jlt]  Jj/jijl 

partake  of  a  slight  collation.  |      she'i  iyehlum.  j  f^-V 

Bring  the  wine.                         Sherabni  getur.  ^Jut^/i 

Go,  and  tell  the  gardener  to  bring  (  War  bostandgiyeh  so'ileh  bizeh  |  <djy*>  <Kj ■^sr\lMy>  j\j 

us  some  fruit. 
Have  you  still  some  wine  left  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  here  are  two  bottles. 


foV  tea:  yemish  getur  sun. 
Sherabin  daha  var  mi. 

| Evet  sultanum  iki  shisheh\&&J:£,  ^^fol  ^IkLj  c^jl 
^     rfa/<«  var.  j  ^ 

See  what  you  have  to  give  us  | Bakalum  akhsham  mandgia-)xj»M&K>'^o  jjib 


for  supper ! 
What  do  you  wish  to  have,  Gen-  | 


sinah  bizeh  neh  virirml. 
Neh  istersiz  buiuruh  aghaler. 


I 


j  -tv  e/<  icfierstf  utawrun  ag/iaicr.  ^ilcl  *^J^»ju     ^!Lw'  <0 

Give  us  some  fricasseed  fowls,  f  Bizeh  bir  taouk  kavourmahsi^^M&^j^s  yjj^o  j>  &j) 
and  a  salad.  ^     salata  ileh  getur.  j  "        ^  ii>\  <)daLo 
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Is  there  nothing  else  you  would  ( Ghe'iri  daha  Mr  shei  buiur-\-Jl>  j-j  ^g^^  J3^ 

like?                               |     mazmisiz.                       j  jmS^ycj^M 

No,  that  is  sufficient.  Klieir  ol  yetisher.  J**^..  J ^  y**- 
Gentlemen,  the  supper  is  ready.    Aghaler  sofrah  kurulmish  dur.  jd 

Taste  this  fricassee:  it  is  very  j  Shu  kavourmahdan  iyih  pek)i^X>  ^ti&cjJS y& 

good.                                ^      eiu  dur.                            J  y> 

I  have  no  appetite.                     Ishteham  yokdur.  j^jt, 
Let  us  take  a  parting-glass.          Gitmezden  evvel  itchehlum.               j^*=F^  Jj'  tj^}^^ 

TO  SPEAK  TURKISH. 

They  say  that  you  are  well  versed  (  Turktchehyi  kiamil  bilursin  )  i:fMj^$3.  ^•'^S 

in  the  Turkish  Language.     )      dirler.  J  "J y  A 

I  wish  it  were  so.  Allah  vireh  ilileh  olaidi.  ^lSuOjI  <k3u>j1  js^j  aIJ! 

I  assure  you  I  have  been  told  so.  Inan  keh  bana  ilileh  didder.  ^IjAj  J  idjjl  Ls^j  AXA 
Perhaps  I  have  spoken  a  few  ^BelH  ezberden  iigrendighim^ji  ^lio^l  ^djijfi 

words,  which  I  got  by  heart.  |      Mr  hatch  supi  bilmish  olam.j^]  i-Sjy"  ^ 

How  fortunate  you  are,  to  speak  J Neh  mutlea  sana  keh  bukadar^  (Jt> 

so  many  languages !  |      dil  bilursen.  j  tj^J^. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  know  them.  Anlari  bilmek  pek  lazim  dur.  jd  ^LXj  UfJOo  ^Lj| 
On  that  account  I  have  asked  ^AnunitchiunridgiaMeruzlceh)&£jj&i\  Us^  (jy^'  l^Jol 

you  to  teach  me  Turkish.      ^     Mzeh  turktcheh  ogredehsen.  j     ^  xdjij]  &zfj>  Xjj 
Do  you  not  understand  what  I  say?  Soilduklerumi  anlamazmisen.  ^-•c^i'ijJjyjj 
I  understand,  but  I  cannot  speak.  Anlarum  andgiak  soiliehmem.  ^j=si\  ^ y£\ 

By  degrees,  you  will  find  it  more  easy.  Gideh  gideh  kolai  ogrenursen.  (_?^* 
To  speak  Turkish  well,  you  must  |  Turktcheh  Uu  soilemek  'itchiun^  ^ysi!  CLAJoy*,  ^1  Xsfji 

speak  it  very  frequently.        |      sik  sik  soilemek  gerek.       jlJL) J>  ^kji.^  ^.o 
To  speak  frequently,  we  must  §  Sik  sik  soilemek  itchiun  Mr  a.?)^s,J  lL^I^w  J^s 
know  something  of  the  language.  \      bilmek  gerek.  J       -  iJL) ji  Cj>^x>  Jjj 

Whether  well  or  not,  always  speak.  Eiufena  daima  soileh.  L«jJ  0 

I  fear  making  mistakes  in  speaking.  Yahlish  soilemegeh  korkarum.  fj*jj>  ^AAjy*1  \J?&&!, 
Do  not  fear:  the  Turkish  Lan-  (  Korkmah  turktcheh   soilemek^\»LXJl>^  &Jjj-3 

guage  is  not  so  difficult.        |     olkaddr  gutch  de'iul.  j  ^  jS'slj] 
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If  I  speak  wrongly,  they  laugh  ^  Yahlish  soilersem  beni  mas-  ^  ^atj^iyu  ^j£l£> 


at  me. 


|     kharah  iderler 


„  ..  ,.     ( Bilmezmisen  keh  yahlish  soile-\ .  Jilio    x  (   .  -mjjuiJj 

Do  you  not  know,  that  in  speaking  I  '  '        I     i  i"  tjf.-J^' 

badly  you  learn  to  speak  well?  )  "M  I0**6*  A 


You  say  truly. 


Gertcheksen. 


OF  WRITING. 

Is  not  this  Post-day  ?  Bugiun  posta  giuni  deiul  mi,  <_S^  ^*"}$  uO^ji 

Why  ?  Nitchiun.  uP)^ 

Because  I  have  a  Letter  to  write.  Bir  mektub  yazadgikim.  »£a-]j[}  L_jjiCo  j> 

Whom  do  you  write  to  ?  Kimeh  yazadgeksen.  j*jC»-)jU  O^S 

To  my  Brother.  Kardashimeh.  J> y> 

Give  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  pen,  | Kiaghidilehkelemvemurekkeb^L^Zj-*,  j  jji  <x!ol 
and  some  ink.  |     vir  baha.  j  wo 

Step  into  my  closet:  you  will  j  Odayeh  giruh  istedukleruhuzi^^^jSsLu\^Jj^ AjA^jI 


there  find  all  that  you  require.  ^  bulursiz.  j 
There  is  no  pen.  Kalem  yoktur. 


,&3 


It  is  in  the  inkstand. 
They  are  good  for  nothing. 
Here  are  some  others  for  you 
They  are  not  cut. 
Where  is  your  penknife  ? 


Divituh  itchindeh  vardur. 
Eiu  deiuller. 

Ishteh  saha  ghe'iri  kalem. 
Kesilmehmish  dur. 
Kalemtrashuh  kani. 
Do  you  know  how  to  make  a  pen  ?  Kalem  kesmegeh  bilurmisen. 
I  cut  them  after  my  own  fashion.  Baha  gov  eh  keserum. 
This  is  not  a  bad  pen.  Bu  kalem  Mem  deiul. 

While  I  finish  this  Letter,  cut  the  j  Ben  shu  mektubi  biturindgeh)&sj}jx)  y*1  ^ 

others  for  me.  ^      sen  61  birleri  kes.  j  isf 

What  wax  shall  I  seal  it  with?      N'asil  bal  mumi  koyaim.  +xiji  ^^y*  & 

What  you  please.  Kanghisinden  istersen.  ^Jxm]  ^sXj^jJoS 

Have  you  signed  it?  Aduhi ya^duh  mi.  l^Jdji  ^J>^' 

I  think  so;  but  I  have  omitted  (  Yazdum    sanurum   andgiak\  ^J^ifi ,Js^\  ^J^o ^-b 
the  date.  |     tarikhini  yapnadum.  j 
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What  is  the  day  of  the  month?      Aiun  katchindgisi  dur.  jd  l>— 

This  is  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month.  Bu  giun  aiun  on  beshi  dur.  ^  ^ \j)  y> 

Where  is  the  sand  ?                    Rig  kani.  \LS^>.j 

In  the  sand-box.                       Bigdandeh  vardur.  x^&^ij 

Here  is  your  servant.                 Ishteh  khidmetkaruh.  ^JJ6x*&&- 

Carry  my  Letters  to  the  Post.       Mektubleri  postayeh  getur.  jy&  &&mjJ  i_s 'Ji}&* 


OF  BUYING  AND  SELLING. 


Pray,  Sir,  come  here.   Have  you  j  {  .      .  * 

,   „       , .  >  Gel  tchelebi  bir  shei  lazvm  mi.    _*         ^  j  Ji 

need  of  any  thing?  j  '  fJ    4?    ^  <->  v  ^ 

I  have:  but  whether  you  have  ( Lazim  dur  emma  sizdehvarmi)    ,  ,         .  . 

what  I  want,  I  do  not  know,  i      bilmem.  \\   '  "  ' 

Say  what  you  require — what  j  Soilehiz  neh  lazim  dur  neh  \     »  .  j      ^  ^  ?^ 

you  seek.  |     istersiz.  Ijj*"  j    j  „y*> 

I  want  a  handsome  good  cloth.  guzel  ve  eiu  tchoha  isterim.  ^ &}~r      j  dj£  ^ 

Come  in,  Sir:  you  will  here  findf  Buiuritchru  Istamboluh  eh  eiu)^J\  uLMjAjIxJ  ^s?.I  ^ 

the  best  cloths  in  Constantinople.  {      tchohalari  bundah  bulunur.  j  jj^y  8*io^J  u^^^.}^ 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  goods.  malimdan  otanmam.  f**  })  cJ'^'^0  (j? 

Shew  me  the  best  you  have.  eiusini  tchikar,  Ja&-  ^^J^y)  V^Jl 

Here  is  a  good  cloth  for  you.       Ishteh  Sana  bir  Hu  tchoha.  toy*.  y\  y  lx» 

It  is  good;  but  I  do  not  like  the  (Eiu  dur  andgiak  rengini  be  A  ^  j 

colour.  ,  1    'ienmedum.  j  I*        <-?>J  1 

Here  is  one  of  a  brighter  colour.   Ishteh  daha  atchik.  ^^-)  ^^-^  <&£l 

I  like  this  colour ;  but  the  cloth  ( Bu  rengi  beiendum   emma)  fey*-  U!  ^SjSj 

is  of  a  thin  texture.  )    tchohahsi  yufkah  dur.  j  jd  &>y 

Look  at  this  cloth,  Sir :  you  will  (Bu    tchohayah   bakih    agha  \         lei  i^JJo  <0  <xiiys»y 

not  find  any  where  else  ano-  <    gheiri  yerdeh  bundan  eiusiniK^X^y)  ^jiJo^j  idy 

ther  as  good.  v.    bulamazsin.  )  "  ^uycty^i 

At  what  will  you  sell  it  per  yard  ?  Arshinin  kalcheh  virursen.  {j^j/.-i  ij^'j1 

SArshini  iitch  butchuk  ghru-)  ;>=^  _,|  -Li.l 

sheh  olur.  J  ^yy 

It  is  dear.  Behalu  dur.  .J^jl^j 

It  is  not  dear:  a  month  ago  Ij  Behalu  deiul  dur  bir  aidan  i(JJI  yjJoJ  y  ^  (JJj  ^Jl^ 
sold  it  for  six.  |    evvel  sekizeh  sattim.  j  ^ Jole  ajX** 
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Son  lakirdini  soileh. 
Pahasini  soildum. 
Zftch  ghrosh  virehim. 
Bir  aktcheh  eksik  olmax. 


Say  the  lowest. 
I  have  told  you  the  price. 
I  will  give  three  piastres. 
I  cannot  take  a  farthing  less. 
I  have  met  with  many  merchants, 

but  never  saw  one  so  dear  as 
'     you.    Come,  do  not  spoil  the 

bargain  :   you  will  repent  it 

afterwards.    I  will  not  give 

more  than  three. 
Alas !  alas !  what  a  hard  man  you 

are.    God's  will  be  done !  I 

have  not  sold  any  thing  to-day :. 

this  time  I'll  take  your  hand-  / 

sell.     God  knows,  I  do  not 

gain  a  halfpenny !    I  hope,  if 

you  come  again,  you  will  let 

me  gain  something  by  you. 
Here,  cut  off  two  yards  from  this.  Deh  shundan  iki  arshin  fees 
How  many  yards  are  there  ?        Katch  ar-shini  var. 
There  are  about  twenty.  Yeirmi  kadar  olur. 

That  will  be  sixty  piastres  :  here  j  Budeh  altmish  ghrosh 

is  that  amount. 
Change  this  sequin. 
Why? 
It  is  bad. 
Here  is  another. 


Tchiok  bazar gan  giordum  em- 
ma  sendgilan  bahalighi  gior- 
madim.  Gel  baxari  boxmah 
sohrah  peshiman  olursen : 
iitchden  xiadeh  virmem. 

Hai !  hai !  neh  oileh  pek  adam- s 
sit  Emrallahin.  Bu  giun 
ber  she'i  satmadim  beri  sip- 
dan  istiftah  olsun.  Allah  \ 
bilur  keh  bir  aktcheh  faideh 
etmadim!  Bulaiki  bir  daha 
gelahsin  bir  faideh  guste- 
rehsin. 


<Aityu  ^Jfd ^j'il  y£> 

f&*j<f  u;^s^aj 
zjia  <CojjJ  uS;!/j  (j^ 


<fcs»]    ji    id,   jyL)  2Sl 


olur  ^ 


I    ishteh  mableghi. 
Bu  altuni  degishtur. 
Nitchiun. 
Altchiak  dur. 
Ishteh  bir  gheirisi. 

Here,  boy!  take  this  cloth,  wA\Gel,  oghlan  oshbu  tchohani  a/|JI  ^te^  ^j^,^  ^Jlbj]^ 
£ro  with  the  Gentleman. 


i 


Yes,  Sir. 

Who  is  there  ? 

What  do  you  wish,  Sir  ? 


efeA  tchelebi  'ileh  beraber  git.  j   <£J>j>\ ji  *Jj1  ^5*^*-  ^ 
iVoto  sultanum.  ^UaLj  5!y 

OF  DRESSING. 


Lebeik  sultanum. 


Quickly  light  the  fire,  and  dress  me.  Tix  atesh  yak  deh  beni  gidur.  jSjS  ^Ju  ^Col  ^jo 
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#i-iir*-»    mil   Witt    fl       Vl  iflt? 

vjrive  me  my  cioineb. 

JHOU\.l\Jllllv  U  LI  ILIA;   VII  <> 

Bring  me  my  stockings. 

Tchov(iplevi7fti  getuv. 

Where  are  my  slippers  ? 

XL  UHIaUI  U/IL61  l?7ll  fCtt/ll  ( 

Here  they  are,  Sir. 

Ishteh  sultanum. 

"  •  I  I      l                .         JL  1 

I  want  a  new  pelisse. 

T>  '                 *   •    7    •          7      *    _*  • 

Bir  yem  kiurk  isterim. 

fjxJi  lJ,jS  J^t/i 

Send  for  the  tailor. 

Derzini  tchaghir. 

He  is  here,  Sir. 

Ishteh  bundeh  dur  sultanum. 

I  wish  to  have  a  new  pelisse 

[  Isterem  bir  yeni  Murk  yap- 

made. 

[  derehim. 

Very  well,  Sir. 

Pek  eiu  sultanum. 

What  colour  would  you  like  ? 

T>             •           7  Ai 

Hengi  neh  ola. 

JL   tsQIblV  UCOllft/. 

¥  t  lid  L  dill  A  li\J  Udy    VUU  lUL  It; 

J\.LllLfl  Vxil  Vllllfl. 

I  \T7/~»  nift ct r* ag  Sir 
X  vy  U   Ulaoll  CS^  Oil* 

T1?i  fyhvnfiJ)  Q)/I f/i Yin yYt 

ft  owvvLvrvM/flVm 

m>m  VJmA»J    ^ 3jl" 

T   TYIIlcf    Vl  C\  \TC±  if  \  C\—.TX\f\WCWKt 

"l/^/Tr  J*  1  V)    Tin  "Vi*/>«   /\ 7/yyi  rt  Ti  ?}* 

J.  ill  til  ittl^ii  OCi/CClfUC, 

T  f*annot  trpt  it,  dnnp  <;n  qooti 

KJ  LlUU/lltjft    Lltslh     It  tl IJtll 'C 1 'l 'Its 1 1 'I  • 

Can  I  have  it  the  next  day  ? 

A 

0  bir  giun  olurmi. 

Yes,  Sir. 

A 

Olur  sultanum. 

Bring  me  my  cap. 

Shapkehmi  getur. 

Which  one  would  you  like,  Sir  ? 

Kanghisi  istersiz  sultanum. 

jtjQfllMJ  Jjai^Xjj!  ^jW^AxAJ 

The  one  I  wore  yesterday. 

Dun  kidekimi. 

The  shoemaker  has  not  brought  J  Paputchdgi  paputchlermi  ge- )  (-^Jus»^_jL>  ^5=?^^^ 
home  my  shoes.  ^    turmadi.  j  \j 

I  will  wear  my  boots.  Tchizmehlermi  kieh'im.  KmJi>jiiL<y^ 

Give  me  my  sash.  Vir  bana  belemi.  •  J^-S 

The  tailor  has  brought  home  your  j  Efendim  derzi  kiurkenuz  ge 
peUsse,  Sir.  )     turmish.  j 

Let  him  come  in.  Itchruyeh  gelsun. 

You  are  welcome,  tailor  j  Have  j  Sefa  geldun  iistah  derzi  espa 
you  brought  home  my  dress  ?  |     bimi  geturdun  mi. 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  brought  it.  Evet  sultanum  geturdum. 

Try  it  on,  and  see  how  it  fits.       Kiuh  bakalum  olurmi. 

I  hope  you  like  it,  Sir  ?  Insh'allah  khoshnud  olur  sir. 
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It  seems  to  me  too  short.  Bana  kisah  gorinur. 

It  is  too  large  here.  Boradeh  Mr  partcheh  buiuk  dur. 

I  do  not  think  it  fits  well.  Zahira  eiu  deiul. 

Pardon  me!  I  think  it  fits  very  wdhKheir  sultanum  pek  eiu  dur. 

It  is  quite  fashionable.  Shimdi  buileh  girler. 


OF  TRAVELLING. 
How  far  is  it  from  Constantinople?  Bundan  Istamboleh  iizakmi. 


About  sixty  miles. 
Is  the  road  straight  ? 
Is  it  hilly  ? 

Which  is  the  way  to  the  pass  ? 
What  mountain  is  that  ? 
How  wide  is  the  plain  ? 
Is  that  river  fordable  ? 
How  deep  is  it  ?  .  . 

Is  that  town  fortified  ? 
How  many  cannon  has  it? 
Who  is  the  Governor  ? 
How  many  soldiers  has  he  ? 
Will  you  be  our  guide  ? 


Altmish  kadar  saetyol  Slur. 
Yol  dux  doghri  mi. 
Daghlu  mi. 

Getchdeh  nerehdan  gidetier. 

Bu  neh  dagh  dur. 

Shu  bair  vasi'  mi. 

Shu  sudan  getchenur  mi. 

Derin  mi. 

Bu  kalaeh  metin  mi. 
Katch  ketqeh  topi  var. 
Muhafizi  Mm  dur. 
Katch  ademisi  var. 


yiiXji  iSiXs^ 

iS* 

.is 


/S'ere  bizum  kulauzimez  olururmisen.  ^j^^j}*^  j"6)^?  ^ 


How  many  days'  journey  is  it  (Bundan  batcheh  katch  giun\  ^    ,      j    \j  ^ 


from  here  to  Vienna  ? 
Are  the  roads  good  ? 
Have  you  ever  been  there  ? 
Name  the  places  you  pass 

through. 
Is  there  no  nearer  way  ? 
Where  is  the  bridge  ? 
Of  what  is  it  built  ? 


yol  var.  jJ 
Yol  eiu  mi. 

A 

Orayeh  hitch  gitduh  mi. 

Yol  iizerindeh  getchidgek  yer-)       <»LXsr^  j%£ 


far  neh  dur. 
Daha  yakin  yol  yokmi. 
Kupri  nerehdeh  dur. 
Nehdan  yapilmishdur.  . 
Are  there  many  trees  in  that  place?  Bu  tarafdeh  aghatch  tchiok  mi.  s&ijc  y 

Wlio  has  passed  by  this  road  to-day?  Bundan  kim  getchmish  bugiun.  U~*^  ftf  n)^y 
How  far  is  the  sea  from  hence?    Deriiz  iizak  mi  bu  yerdan.  y3.  {m^i  ob-?'  J*1^ 
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Are  there  any  ships  lying  there  ?    Gemilar  var-mi.  ^  Jj>J> 

How  many?  Katch  dur.  "     jd  ^JS 

What  flags  have  they  ?  Bairaklari  neh  dur.  ^  &  ^ 

Are  they  ships-of-war,  or  mer-  j Dgeng  gemilar  mi  yokhseh  6o-)<We>-y  ^cJlkJ>  t^JSs- 

chantmen?  ^    zirgan  gemilar  mi.  j  i^*As«^  ufejj^. 

Three  are  ships-of-war :  the  rest  j  U  tchi  dgeng  gemiler  dur  kalani)jd  Jisjs 

are  merchantmen.  |    bazargan  gemiler  dur.        j  ^  Jj^J  ^Jjii  ^J'iS 

CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  FRIENDS. 

I  wish  you  good  morning,  Sir.  Sabahinut  khe'ir  61a  sultanum.  ^jlkLu  j£»4xtf 
You  are  welcome,  Sir.  Khosh  geldun  tchelehim.  ^.Ag*.  \JL)  jJ^  ^J*-^" 

Is  Mohammed  Agha  with  you?    Mohemmed  agha  bileh  mi.  <J&ju  lc]  J^s-* 

Here  he  comes !  ,  Ishteh  geliur. 

Good  morning;,  Mohammed  \  Sabahinut  khe'ir  ola  Mohem-) ,  .    .      „  ,        .5  , 

Agha !  „  J  ^Aa.  J  j  J"  j 

Good  day,  Sir!  Aekibetunut khe'ir ola  sultanum.     *itlaLj  tj]  jt>»-  )*£<lu: 

Do  you  know  any  news  ?  -S«V  khaberin  yokmi.  i^g**}3..  ^ 

They  say  war  is  declared  against  \  Beazi  dushmen  iizerineh  sefer)jkM  t&y^ 

our  enemies.  |    oladgiaktur  didiler .  j  ^JjJOt)^dib>Jjl 

They  say  so,  but  it  is  a  false)  J    -Lol   ,£=^1  uS^.lA^P 

rep0rt  /Dirkr  'idiandgiak  asli  yokturA "  " 

They  talk  of  peace.  Sulh  oladgiak  didiler.  ^JjJo^  Jf»-5tjl  ^Lo 

Do  you  think  we  shall  have  peace  ?  *SW/i  oladgiaghen  inandunmi.  Jolil  ^^^is-Sjl 

I  do  not  think  so.  Oileh  sanmezem.  |tr»J'"0  ' 

„    „      „        (  Gazeteh  diduklari  kaghilni)   J&£&  (cl^iiJj  alsx 
Have  you  seen  the  Paper  ?         <      '  "  "  >  ^f'         -        "  t>  * 

I    gordun  mi.  J  («i  t^S 

No !  rKhe'ir  gormamishem.  ^L^js 

Do  you  think  that  Paper  will  do  j  FaidehH  olurmi  olmazmi  zen)  \tj*}J}\  \J*J^  i^s*"*4^* 

good  or  harm?  ^    'idersen.  j  "  "ij^j^' 

It  must  certainly  do  good.  Ilbeteh  faidehsi  tchiok  olmehli.  \JS^"  ^_sWJ^^L^^ 

_  .    .  ,       , .    _        ( Mezbur  gazetehnun  taayin  et-\  ,juso  L^JjiJcisx  ,»->>-<> 

Great  praise  is  due  to  his  Majesty  1  T    ■  „    ,        I*^""..,       /         ,  ... 

,    „  *      „   <    mehsxnden  shevket  efendimet  vljAju]  c^i t. iiXjuu^j  i 

the  Sultan,  for  estabhshmg  it.  1  *        „.,-'      .  '  u  J 

V    tchiok  medheh  latk  dur.       )  Jjf%- 
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It  would  have  been  well  if  all  the  (  Osman  padshahlaruh  dgium-  \        ~  v 

Ottoman  Princes  had  been  like<  lessi  efendimez  gibi  olmish  y-r  ,  ' ,  ,  j^*"  .  ;• . 
him!  ^    olsehlar'idineh  giuzelolurdi.)  -    "  J     ,  ,  V  *  . 

Who  is  that  Gentleman  I  some- a  ( ASLxm   iS  t)J 

..10/  tchelebi  keh  senunileh  la-)     ,        ,     ."rf-  v  J 
times  see  in  conversation  with  \  "\  i*^  i_S,^lA,l  jiij] 

i    A;wm  'ideridi  kim  idi.  1 I  "    -    "y  "    -  •*  . 

you?  J  •  ^  ^yjo] 

He  is  an  Englishman.  IngH~  dur. 

He  speaks  Turkish  very  well, ( Inglizeh  goreh  turktcheh  pek]  yi)  lLJo  ^  spJol 
for  an  Englishman.  )     eiu  soiler.  j  J^y* 

He  understands  Turkish  better  ( Turktcheh  tchiok  musulman-\^Jh\^Uu^>  ^Jy*-  J> 
than  many  Turks.  |    larden  eiu  bilur.  j  jjb  yi\ 

I  should  very  much  like  to  know  \Anuh  'ileh  gorushmegeh  pek)  i^Jo  sS^^  <dj|  uLljl 
him.  |    haz  idehrim.  j  ^Si-VjI  li->. 

I  will  introduce  you  to  him.         Seni  anun'ilehbulushdururum.   ^JwjJjJ  Aj)  L^Jol  ^j**** 

{.Dem  gidgeh  akhsham  man-\  X-Jii—=>\  x  j 
t  •    •  t        -7      »  ••  *  I  \>      ?  •  j 

dgiasinden  sonrah  neh  ish-  >&>  * ^ Ja^te^U 
ledunuz.  J  j?jl£ol 

,  „       ,  ,        ( Sen  gitdigin  gibi  oinamagheh)  iKfJJ^i  jS \JL)&A\j&  ^ 

As  you  left,  we  began  to  play.    V  ".    ;"„  ,  ,  >  H?'  "  ,iv 

J        '         5        *  '     |    bashladuk.  j 

What  game  did  you  play  ?  N'asil  oiun  oinadunuz.  jijuujl   jjl  J»ol  & 

Some  played  Chess,  some  Cards,  (Kimisi  shatrendg  kimisi  ^a'\\^\^^ 

and  some  Draughts?  |  ghidol birleri dama6inadiler.  j  Jj^\}j  j 

Who  won?  who  lost?  Kim  aldi  oiuni  kim  ghaib  itdi.  ,  f"^ 

The  first  game,  I  won  ten  piastres.  Bir  oiundeh  on  ghrosh  aldum.    ^  Jo]  ^jr/i  ^.1  s  Jubj! 
Shall  we  play  a  game  ?  5«  bir  oiun  oinalum  mi.  ^  jjuuu  .1  ^1 

With  all  my  heart !  Let  us  play.    Pek  eiu  sultanum  Sinalum.  ^UaLj  yi]  CJIj 


Get  me  the  cards.    See  who  (Kiaghid  geturu/l  bakalum  kim)  ^  ^jlib   ^j^>  Ai^ 

deals.                               I    taksim  ider.                      j  ^jj)  |^wfii' 

It  is  L                                         'idedgigim.  f^<^)  ^ 

Pardon  me,  Sir !  it  is  I.              Khe'ir  sultanum  ben  'idedgigim.  Jol  ^  jjUaL, 

Shuffle  the  cards  well.                Kiaghidleri  bir  eiu  karishdur,  '  y)]  j  ^JiSl-K 


»  ,1V 
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Cut,  Sir.  &  j£es  sultanum. 

O,  what  bad  cards  I  hold !  JSfeh  fena  kiaghidlerim  var. 

They  are  not  as  bad  as  you  say.  Didigin  kadarfena  deiul. 

Take  them,  Sir.  Al  sultanum. 


The  most  beautiful  cards  cornel  ,.»,.*      .        .     1  ^  i 

<  m«e«  jaeA;  guzcl  kiaghid  gelmisn.  (j^Jo  iXcIS  Jj^S  uA> 


to  you.  I 
I  have  not  one  good  card. 


You  are  fortunate  in  playing. 
Let  us  play  another  game. 


J 


J  V 

^"tXwjl        i^jjtyf  j^^" 


Bir  eiu  kiaghidim  yok.  ^jyj^Sc^^}  y_ 

{Oiundeh  senun  bakhtun  a£-|wLUs?   ULAJLaw  jsjJuj 
chikdur, 

Bir  oiun  daha  oiunialum. 
No,  we  have  had  enough  for  to-day.2TAeSi>  bu  giun  yetesher  oinaduk 
Let  us  take  a  walk.  Gel  sireh  gidehlum. 

Most  willingly.  Fek  eiu  sultanum. 

Well  met !  Good  evening  to  you,  |  Khosh   bulduk  akhshaminiz 
Sir! 

What  ships  are  those  ? 
They  say  they  are  English. 
It  is  the  English  ensign. 
How  many  are  there  ? 

It  is  uncertain :  we  think  five. 

How  far  are  they  off? 


C 

iniz  )  y^JLsA  j 


Mei>  otow  sultanum. 
Neh  gemiler  dur  bunlar. 
Ingliz  dirler. 
Ingliz  bairaklari  var. 
Katch  dur. 

{JSellu  deiul  nihayet  besh  feke-  ) 
rideriz.  j 
Nehkadar  iizak  dur. 


When  I  first  saw  them,  they  were  flpteda  giordegum  zeman  ye- 


about  twenty-one  miles  off ; 
but  now  the  men-of-war  are 
at  anchor  without  the  castle, 


'irmi  Mr  kadar  mil  iizak 
'idiler  shimdi  dgenk  gemiler 


and  the  merchant-ships  are 
coming  into  the  harbour  with 
English  colours. 


kalaehden    dishreh   demiri  /^j^od  s^ids  ^pa^ii' 


brakmish  ve  bazargan  gi- 
miler  Ingliz  bairak  ileh  li- 
maneh  itchru  giriurler. 
How  many  guns  does  the  largest  carry  ?  Buiukisi  katch  top  tcheker.  yC* 
About  fifty.  EIU  andgiak.  j^sA  ,Jj  I 

How  many  tons  are  they  ?  Katch  kantar  geturur.  jj^>  JkiS  ^Ji 

The  largest  of  them  is  about  a  ( Buiukisi  ye'irmi  bin  kantar  \  \^Xi  {mJiJ^y^. 
thousand  tons.  |    dur.  j  jS'JhiS 
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How  many  men  has  she  ?  Katch  adamisi  var. 

Near  two  hundred.  Ikiyoz  andgiak.  O^3^  j)i 

Do  you  know  who  is  the  captain?  Beis  olan  kim  dur  bilermisin.  ^utX^^j  '^j!  {j^j 

No.  Khe'ir.  j\=^ 

Let  us  take  a  boat.  Kaigheh  binelum.  ^JJuo  nJo^s 

I  will  send  my  servant.  Khedmetkiarimi yollahiem.  Pi^yi,  ^jpj&*&2>- 

jit» 


Have  you  found  a  boat  ? 


Yes,  Sir,  I  have  got  a  very  good )  Evet  sultanum  Mr  pek 

one.  j  boldum. 

For  how  much  have  you  agreed  ?  Katchiah  totduh. 


h  eiusi)^X-j 


I  have  agreed  for  three  piastres. 

Utch  ghrosheh  totdum. 

Here,  boy !  bring  the  provisions  , 

\Bireh  oghlan  mandgiahyi              jte^U  yj^c-jl  8J 

Willi  yOU,  dUU  1U11UW  Ub. 

j    deh  bilemiztcheh  gel. 

OF  THE  WEATHER. 

What  weather  is  it  ? 

Hava  n'asil  dur. 

It  is  very  bad  weather  ? 

Hava  buzuk  dur. 

It  is  very  fair. 

Hava  guzel  dur. 

Is  it  cold  ? 

Hava  souk  mi  dur. 

It  is  rather  warm. 

Hava  isidgaktur. 

^ail^H  }jt> 

It  appears  to  rain. 

Yaghmur  yaghiur  gibi. 

It  will  not  rain  to-day. 

Bu  giun  yaghmur  yaghmaz. 

The  wind  is  changed. 

Buzgar  degishildi. , 

It  thunders. 

Giuk  gurliur. 

It  hails. 

Dolu  yaghiur. 

It  lightens. 

Shimshek  oinaiur. 

Did  it  freeze  to-night  ? 

Bu  gidgeh  dohdi  mi. 

No,  but  it  is  freezing  now. 

Kheir  emma  shimdi  doniur. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  mist. 

Pus  var  dur  gibi. 

There  is  so. 

A 

Oileh  dur. 
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OUIGOUR. 


FROM  THE  OUIGOUR  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  "BAKHTIAR  NAMEH, 
IN  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBEAKY. 


i^djjiy)  lLAjLo       ^j-j»jt>jjljl  i_-)j>xioJ  -^jjjf*      )*$        Jj^)        (J*^i  S-^^3 

I^J.aLo         lS^I1^  S^^y  {jots>-  ^Saljjiji  UJ^^  Jl^1.  i^}"^.  uS^^ 

Jjj  ,_S^  (-5^./]/*  ^r^jy  uy-^  ^  (_s^  Jf*J<>l  y^p'4^  uS"^!;^  ViUU 

^J,hjji  j^  uS^1"*  <*£^  liJ^byjy  ^V.  (_5^'  y'^y         d^iji^jy  lS^}P. 

[=sx>d]  ^Jlx^  &s4jS>  ^jd)  jtfsjl  ^J\j?  ^jo'jo  ^jJb 

^j^.!^  ^^b:  ij^j^  ^i'tibx  i^Xi-w  jj»  djl  <^AxU  ^P'^  "s^^ 

^Sj^  j>        S-^^        e^^/y^  ^     t_5  «^  ^"-^l       ^5  Jo^l  t_s  fyl 

d£ui  ^j^s  Jjl  S-^fj-^ yjj  Jj)  **»J;1  lS^A  ^  ^J^-ij^  (_s^^'  U5^'J>'  i_5 

^^s-^j  ^xmIj  ^Jlxxijijj  i«->vAis  ^yCUs-]  lLXjuo  uLUJu      cyJajJ  a£  lLAaLo  J  uS/y*1 

(a)  Commencement  of  page  214  of  the  Manuscript  in  the  Bodleian.  See  Lithographic  Plate  II.  The 
latter  part  of  the  Title  is  unknown. 

(b)  Commencement  of  page  215. 

(°)  Commencement  of  page  216  of  the  Manuscript,  and  end  of  the  Lithographic  Specimen. 
(d)  Page  217. 
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L&U  t^)*?  y3.  {J-*}  <Jj^  v'^3  urJ'>Tk^.  1*^  i_S^  *^b>-  ^ 

i&ji  yo^s-  (.s^^  (-S^y*^^3  t5jy.<5  <-^-^'  ^  ^  ^ 

<-V  ^S'j'f  LS*j£}?j*^        Hr5^  iJQ?]^  i-5i5U;J  J'V 

J.  I  L_J>jy>jL  (_5^  ^A^li'  t-JjJjJ  J!*^  ^'vr-  ^—^jy*  i.J'^j'3 

^xly^ju  Jbjh&-  &%-J-i  *±f  (J-i^vlAj  <J&y$  *iiyU>-  ^i^J  (J^y1'  t>>^»-  ^.iViliaJ-i  ^  ^yj£ 
jj!^  lJo  J  ^  ^J-^  u5^-^  f^J^J  f^jy^  i_S^  l— - ^y*1^         tiT*  <_S^ 

^yOi"  ad^  j^Jt^jl  f|_SKulj1  <-L£U>  yjiy  ui^^         ^y^'  ^-,^t>  ^Jj?y>.  t--^-*  fi^  ^/^i* 

u5*^  gus^^ ^  ^*  <J}' #jy*k  us^-' u'**^-     ij^yjyi  c/^ y.  t-^Ay 

tXiu  (w^jkll  (♦'^^  ^Jjf"  LrJ^3>;J>;J^  djjl§<i-  (C^b  ^yul  S*sycj£ 

^Jot)  LGmj  ^  ^^-jl  cL&ui-«>  pli'l  i^XxaJUi  ^^^i^3 

.XJ  j  ^  ^J>]  ^s^)  y&  tifjy^t?       ^       >^X^u  (_j^v->J         ^-tj^i  &m)J\ 

jj^"-  (Jibj-  <Jjhi  ^jiX-vLo  (J-*^1'  *^  u5^-^  '^L*       it/^«  jyty  e/* 

(c)  Page  218.  (f)  Page  219.  (»)  Page  220.  ('')  Page  221. 
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Uju  Jj!  l_s^'3  ij*>j^.  t^r0  eMiy  ^  ^$4>lS»b  %jx!>  **>j»-j  &>~J>j  h-y^i'J  us^y*1  ^  c/* 

^  JdXbj  l^UU^  ^5^^  ^J^t  <^f»  i^*jk  ifjtiuuUii^l  _^  (.J'^J         ^5"^  ^/-bJ 

<_$     j«^;j!  (^J^-V^  i^S^ijtf  ^  t_S^  i*-"^t"'  Jf^'  ^-^A*         LS<^t.<*j>»  <_£*vJ'.U 

(_5^  ^  t^*"3  j3&jy»  *»  ^        ^^r*  ^  i_S*° 

aIjo  i_sj^>*i  LL^w^y^ti  o)^.  <_s^  ^-^/.J*       i_s^         i_s^^  ^buc! 

yjUj  Jj)  "—'lis  ^>»bb!  *$jy»  i^JX^m  ^  I^AaU  j£<*Jj'  I— ^yu 

^5  Job!  L_jyjjb  ^t^l^b  csfe]3  ^^r^^jX  <wftft**ko  L^tls l_s-V./*'' '  Ujl  f^f  ^S^jyiy3. 
^if  iStjy, ;_jJ  Jc  JU^JJj)         }l  LL&i'ii/iJj!  ^^r^J//}1^       fciXySJjl     j^j^>-  (^JoLc  b 

J&iiJI  l^J  Jj*-_^  (_S^  ^Ml^  •wyJjjdl  ^Sjt>  (J*-*^  ^J/P  j}.         i-S^j^  *£■ 

i_sj3  <Xs»-ji'  Jj!  JU^  <_?^.<>  J^  V- JfdJl  <K*JjJ  ^l^b'  S^^"3  Jj'  Jj£  y/^1'  b  <—>jAJ! 
Jj!  ^j=»<)  jtf.f  S-'j^A*.^  *6  ,_^bo      ^Ju  !SJ^_  Jj5>-  jX>  t-jJjJJv!!  L-Jij^ciJU,  If  J!jO  ^'! 

jy.  Xj^  ^aj  ^«^=>-  JSjJ  i^0JLCaLo  (^/^b  ^j^^  (_S"^      '^>vWJ  t^ALo  (^j^b  Jj^> 

^  ^  ^5^/  ^  i-S^jjjl  V^'b  (j^v^  &  J_j*-  J^l        ^  «ji  Jj! 

^djUj  j&  Jj!  ^  <_5^j'        h-^b1'  u^"^^        ^  ^/^  ;j5j'^boL)  j^*  (^^,K;j^ 

^5  t^jXli  ^  XtJ.jj^^^x*.  ,_5  liojj  ^^s-  iij^^-c^j ^j^  (_swj  SAL  (—ftAjci  j^-lc ^ju  tLXiw  ^iUi'^^Xii' 
,Jbo  c5 iaJ^U-     fif  lS        8«5  (J-^  /  i_5  ^Jbo  jjjj 

*A>  ^  f»j&>-  t-L^Xo  ^  ^ySli.  (_5 1  ^•'^■'^  15 ^  JiF 

LCjui  j_5  i&i)  j£  ^  yjlo  i^j*^-  b  ^i-ti  <i^o         (_5^>>1/*J  L~^"'J  l*^^0  L/V^J  <iT* 

5!jj  jwo  ^  J^j^b  l^j  jU^l^u  ^y-o  ^sll  (Jbo  t^/^'  Jk^' 

^i!  ^j?"^^  u?^.^  ^ (_s*^'  ^bt  aJlvj  Let)  t-JijUs  Jf)^  ^  ^ ^Cii'  ^  ^J^^ 

L—Jj^l  (_s^i-b  ^yj-o        (_5  J^-'lls  AJtc jij!  cL^i^  ^       ^  lt-j5;«^<1 

i_s^  jy         ^J1  f»  ^i^b  ^j!  ^t)  ,_5^.^  &siA>       ^  JcJUS  ^ 

^L^jjis  ^Ju^JL^        i^.^l  ^AjbLi,  yjji'L^jj       i./'^bj  iiiXdjj^  ^s-!ijt>  l_s^^  (-S'V.^5 

(')  Page  222.  (k)  Page  223.  (')  Page  224.  (m)  Page  225. 
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^Iki-b  l&U^yU-JfiiJy*  (_s^J  ^_^~< lS  <£j>»\  ^^j^ (_^£^s  i_s^^*/  (_s"^^ 
^lys-  A*!,!  lJ^j^  u5*4H^  ^  ^  ^       (_5^i'l  <>% 

i^Xixl  ^bo  ^$         ^  j^)  C^s-b>-  btLo  ^J^d  <-__>y^  v^_&yjyU>-  ufjUxL, 

t-LJoLo  ^Uj  J.I  <_S^y  J^-o  <Kc  C^Ud  c-slia  ^jj^  Jji^^k  tji.1^  *^ 

^jSjI  Is        (_s=^  i_5^y  l&j***"  c/^y  us^**"  «  to^4^iy*1  i_s"^  » t— ^  ^  <Jy 

tS^JUijjl  i^i^b  <tib^  jjl  4->y^  i-ji^iiXo  <*£  ^is-*  (Jb^w  (-^-^«         J;'  i_S^ 

^&kz£  jju&b  wi^iuijjt  &s^jX>  yjy  (_g  i>yj  <Kiy^s  Jjl  ^1     <fc«-y  <—>Sjfe  c^^^i-  <— 

i^F*  u^3  Lr^1  csViJ  ^  Ml/i 

,_5  iJObl  L—JySjjyM  *L}  CJob  ^."^  ^JtiJuU   lL&>^/  ^ii  J^i  dt^l  ^bo^yis*  L_Jycy3  ^ 

i^JjuujJxb  ^Asy  btU  ejy»-jl  ^  Ls^J  ^J?-j)  d^J       iS<^  P*j>  O^f*  (_5i"ti 
^  (_5=~fc>  ^  j)j)<$  y^i^  b      jls  b  ^  A3bl  uiXi^jjl  (_s^^ 

^iUi'  (j^ji  uiXiil  ^JbSS^i  ^y^l  (^^J  4r-'^5  ^USb  <te-;b  j»JiiJul  ^ 
(_sivt>  (^tiJi  crj4>Ur  ^ibo  Jfa>-  L_jyy^i'  J_jl  ^Uj  Jjl  ^j^J  (_SijAi  ^Lii/  J>'^^«  1_s^ 
(_sJU>li'l  i^XixJu  j»x$ysi  r^L**iJb  |_sialiu;!  tf^ux*  Jfli-  ^  jP.^jl  ^ yCi  ^  ci^J 

^ yb.jJls  L_jyJ|jJI  isJJl  yb.4>,1  (^^/ivib'  ^ly?  J_jl  ^  Jy=-  djl  j»a  ^Jj}  iJ^J 
L-jlls  J_jl  j^b  ^ J^o^-yo  <^b  tLXiKAU  ^.^1^  i_5^^  S^^j'  i^-^^/*1^  ^.^^t"' 

^tStc)  ujlc,yyjj  ^i!  ^t^J  ^Us<uy 
(n)  Page  226.  (°)  Page  22?.  (>'}  Page  22S.  ('0  Page  229. 
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WvmtUtitm.  * 


TALE  OF  THE  FIFTH  DAY. 
One  of  the  Vizirs  having  approached,  said:  '  O  King;!  command  that  this  slave  be  put  to 
death ;  for  all  the  people,  indignant  at  his  crime,  murmur,  and  we  are  afflicted  at  hearing 
it.5  On  this,  the  King  ordered  Bakhtiar  to  be  brought  forth,  and  thus  addressed  him :  '  Slave  ! 
wherefore  hast  thou  committed  this  crime  ?  To-day  shalt  thou  suffer  death/  Bakhtiar  replied : 
'  O  King !  I  am  innocent ;  and  I  trust,  by  Divine  Mercy,  that  you  will  deliver  me  from  my 
chains,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  innocent  Queen  of  King  Dadin  was  delivered  from 
hers/  '  How  happened  that  ? '  said  the  King.  '  There  was  in  Tatary,  O  King ! '  said 
Bakhtiar,  '  a  Monarch  named  Dadin,  who  had  a  beautiful  Queen,  and  two  Vizirs ;  one  named 
Kurdar,  and  the  other  named  Kerdan.  The  Vizir  Kurdar  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  whose 
equal  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  world ;  and  so  pious  was  this  maiden,  that  not  only  did  she 
read  the  Koran  all  day,  but  she  passed  each  night  in  prayer.  King  Dadin,  hearing  of  her 
devotion,  became  enamoured  without  ever  having  seen  her;  and  asked  her  of  her  father 
in  marriage,  who  promised  him  that  he  would  consult  her.  On  informing  his  daughter,  she 
answered :  "  I  cannot  consent  to  become  a  Queen.  I  will  pass  my  life  in  prayers ;  and  my 
only  ambition  is,  to  serve  God."  The  Vizir  returned  to  the  King,  and  related  the  words  of 
his  daughter :  the  King  became  wroth,  and  commanded  the  Vizir  to  be  put  to  death.  He 
then  ordered  the  maid  to  be  conveyed  to  his  palace ;  and  thus  addressed  her :  "  O  maiden ! 
I  wish  to  elevate  thee  to  the  rank  of  my  Queen.  During  the  whole  day  you  shall  pay  your 
devotion  to  the  Divine  Being :  during  the  night  you  shall  serve  me."  At  this  moment  a 
courier  arrived  with  important  intelligence  ;  and  the  King,  having  desired  the  maid  to  pray 
for  him,  and  giving  his  city  in  charge  to  his  Vizir  Kerdan,  mounted  his  horse,  and,  with  a 
chosen  band  of  followers,  departed.  One  day,  while  the  Vizir  was  reciting  his  prayers,  his 
eyes  fixed  themselves  upon  the  maiden :  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  her  beauty,  he  became 
suddenly  captivated ;  and  approaching  her,  said :  "  O  maiden !  I  am  enamoured  of  thee :  if 
you  fear  God,  take  pity  on  me,  lest  I  perish."  The  girl  replied :  "  The  King,  putting  con- 
fidence in  thee,  placed  thee  in  his  palace,  and  you  wish  me  to  betray  him.  Beware !  beware 
of  committing  this  crime !  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  drawn  into  the  snares  of  Satan,  for 
a  woman ;  and  do  not  imagine  that  all  women  are  of  the  same  nature.  I  pardon  thy  fault ; 
but  beware  of  tempting  thy  destruction."    Kerdan,  having  heard  these  words,  perceived  that 

*  The  numerous  repetitions,  and  the  peculiarities  in  style  of  the  original,  do  not  allow  of  a  perfectly 
literal  version  being  made  in  our  idiom.    The  translation  given,  is  as  near  the  style  of  the  Text  as  possible. 
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he  could  not  succeed  in  his  design ;  and  regretted  his  words,  saying  to  himself,  "  If  the  King 
hears  of  what  I  have  said,  I  shall  perish.  I  will  employ  some  stratagem,  which  shall  cause  the 
King  to  put  this  girl  to  death."  The  father  of  the  maid  had  brought  from  his  native 
country  a  slave,  who  had  been  educated  with  her ;  on  which  account  she  was  very  much 
attached  to  him.  When  the  King  had  terminated  his  military  expedition,  and  had  returned, 
the  Vizir  came  before  him ;  and  the  King  demanded  the  news  of  all  that  had  happened,  and 
particularly  inquired  concerning  the  young  woman.  "  I  have  many  things  to  tell  thee,"  said 
the  Vizir ;  "  but,  nevertheless,  I  fear  to  say  them."  "  Why  shouldst  thou  fear  to  speak  what  thou 
knowest  ? "  said  the  King :  "  I  know  that  you  are  a  good  and  faithful  Minister,  and  that  you 
would  not  speak  falsely."  Upon  this,  the  Vizir  replied :  "  I  was  informed  that  a  slave,  brought 
by  the  father  of  this  damsel  from  his  country,  had  an  improper  connexion  with  her :  but,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  I  could  not  believe  it. — How  could  it  be  ?  said  I  to  myself.  The  King  loves  this 
maiden  to  such  a  degree,  that  with  her  the  pains  of  this  world  seem  to  him  pleasures :  besides, 
if  it  were  so,  some  evidence  would  exist. — I  could  not  believe  it.  One  day,  however,  a  person 
came  to  me,  and  said,  '  Come,  and  view  what  the  maiden  does.'  I  went :  I  heard  her 
voice,  as  well  as  that  of  the  slave.  She  said  to  him :  '  In  thus  dishonouring  me,  you  have 
exposed  me  to  destruction,  in  the  same  manner  as  my  father,  whose  death  I  involuntarily- 
caused.  I  must  be  your  portion.'  The  slave  replied :  '  But  what  is  your  intention  respecting 
the  King?'  'I  must  kill  him/  rejoined  the  girl,  'by  means  of  some  stratagem:  if  we  are 
united,  we  shall  accomplish  our  design.  Take  measures,  therefore,  concerning  the  King : 
kill  him ;  for  he  caused  my  father's  destruction  unjustly,  and  I  ought  to  take  vengeance.' — 
When  I  heard  these  words,"  continued  the  Vizir,  "  I  felt  my  body  tremble  all  over.  The 
fact  was  now  proved  to  me,  as  well  as  to  the  person  who  had  informed  me :  nevertheless, 
it  is  for  you  to  know  that  which  ought  to  be  done.  There  are  many  ungrateful  people  in  this 
world."  The  King,  on  hearing  this,  was  exceedingly  irritated,  and  ordered  the  head  of  the 
slave  to  be  cut  off.  He  then  commanded  the  damsel  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 
demanded  what  discourse  she  had  held  with  the  slave : — "  After  having  loaded  thee  with 
honours,"  said  he,  "  you  have  acted  thus  culpably."  She  replied :  "  O  King !  put  faith  in  my 
words ;  and,  if  you  fear  God,  do  not  cause  me  to  perish  upon  the  accusation  of  my  cruel  enemies." 
"  I  cannot  believe  thy  words,"  said  the  King ;  and  immediately  commanded  her  to  be  put  to 
death. — This  King  had  a  faithful  servant :  he  approached,  and  thus  addressed  him :  "  O  King ! 
it  would  be  a  shameful  thing  to  put  this  lady  to  death.  Kill  the  slave,  but  spare  the  maiden : 
command  that  she  be  sent  to  some  desert,  far  from  human  habitations  ;  where  she  must  certainly 
perish;  but  her  blood  will  not  be  upon  your  hands,  and  you  will  do  an  action  agreeable 
to  the  Deity."  The  King,  upon  this,  commanded  an  old  woman  to  place  the  girl  on  a  camel ; 
and  to  conduct  her  to  a  distant  desert,  and  there  abandon  her.     The  old  woman  obeyed :  and 
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she  was  left  in  the  desert,  with  no  other  help  than  the  mercy  of  God.  This  desert  was  situated 
near  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Persia,  one  of  whose  camel-drivers  had  lost  a  camel.  In 
search  of  this  camel,  he  came  into  the  desert,  and  vainly  sought  to  find  it.  Suddenly  he 
beheld  a  beautiful  girl,  occupied  in  praying.  Fearing  to  interrupt  her,  the  camel-driver 
„  waited  until  she  had  finished  her  prayers.     He  then  saluted  her,  saying,  "Who  art  thou, 

0  lady  ?"  The  damsel  replied :  "  I  am  a  humble  servant  of  the  Deity."  "  Who  brought  thee 
hither  ?"  said  the  camel-driver.  "  It  was  the  will  of  the  Most  High,"  replied  she.  At  this,  the 
camel-driver  said  within  himself,  This  lady  is  certainly  favoured  by  God.  "  O  lady ! "  he 
continued,  "if  you  will  become  my  wife,  I  shall  have  the  greatest  regard  for  thee:  I  am  in 
the  service  of  the  King  of  Persia."  "  That,  cannot  be,"  she  replied ;  but,  for  the  love  of  God, 
carry  me  to  some  inhabited  place,  where  I  may  procure  a  little  water ;  and  I  will  remember 
thee  in  the  prayers  I  offer."  The  camel-driver  then  seated  her  on  a  camel,  and  conducted 
her  to  a  village,  where  he  gave  charge  to  the  Chief  to  take  care  of  her  till  his  return :  and 
having  again  gone  in  search  of  the  lost  camel,  quickly  found  it.  Attributing  his  good  fortune 
to  the  prayers  of  the  lady,  and  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  Deity,  he  returned  to  the  King  of 
Persia,  to  whom  he  made  known  the  beauty,  the  piety,  and  all  the  perfections  with  which 
the  maiden  was  adorned.  "  I  wish  just  such  a  person  for  my  Queen !"  exclaimed  the  King ; 
and  immediately  mounted  his  horse,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  domestics,  and  rode  to 
the  village.  When  he  beheld  the  damsel,  he  was  filled  with  admiration,  and  thus  addressed 
her :  "  O  maiden !  I  am  the  King  of  Persia :  consent  to  become  my  Queen,  and  I  shall  have 
the  greatest  attachment  for  thee."  "  May  the  Divine  favour  bestow  happiness  on  you,  O  King !" 
she  replied:  "you  already  possess  great  numbers  of  women,  and  I  have  no  desire  for  a 
husband :  the  love  of  God  is  to  me  preferable  to  the  whole  universe :" — she  then  continued  her 
devotions.  The  King  immediately  commanded  that  his  tents  should  be  pitched  in  that  place,  for 
he  would  stay  there  some  days.  Delighted  with  the  conversation  and  the  piety  of  the  damsel, 
but  being  pressed  by  his  affairs  of  State,  he  caused  her  to  be  placed  in  a  litter,  and  conducted 
her  to  his  capital,  assigning  his  own  kiosk  for  her  habitation ;  and  having  made  a  splendid 
nuptial  feast,  married  her.  He  bestowed  great  riches  on  her,  and  gave  her  the  most  beautiful 
clothes,  numerous  domestics,  and  a  magnificent  palace.  One  night,  the  Queen  imparted  the 
history  of  her  adventures  to  the  King  of  Persia.  The  following  day  he  assembled  a  numerous 
army,  and  departed.  King  Dadin  and  his  Vizir  Kerdan  were  taken  prisoners,  as  well  as  the 
faithful  servant  to  whom  the  Queen  was  indebted  for  her  life.  The  whole  of  them  were 
brought  before  the  young  woman,  who  thus  addressed  King  Dadin : — "  O  King !  although 

1  was  innocent  and  true,  yet  you  left  me  in  a  desert,  in  order  that  I  might  perish ;  but  God 
took  pity  on  me,  and  has  caused  thee  to  be  brought  here  a  captive."  Then  turning  to  the 
Vizir,  Kerdan,  she  said :  "  How  is  it  that  the  snare  you  laid  for  me  you  have  fallen  into 

A  A 
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yourself?"  "  O  lady  ! "  replied  the  Vizir,  "  you  are  innocent.  All  that  I  have  said  is  false :  it 
is  for  that,  God  has  punished  me."  "  Let  God  be  praised  then !"  said  she,  "  who  has  permitted 
my  life  to  be  saved,  and  that  the  people  should  know  my  innocence,  and  that  the  murderers 
of  my  innocent  father  should  meet  the  just  reward  of  their  crimes."  Upon  this,  the  King  of 
Persia  commanded  Kerdan  to  be  conducted  to  the  same  desert  in  which  the  young  woman , 
had  been  abandoned ;  where  he  perished  of  hunger  and  thirst.  As  for  King  Dadin,  he  ordered 
his  head  to  be  cut  off,  as  a  punishment  for  the  murder  of  the  Queen's  father ;  and  the  domi- 
nions of  Dadin  were  given  to  the  faithful  servant,  whose  advice  had  contributed  to  the 
safety  of  the  Queen.' 


OF 

THE  PREFACE  OF  THE  "KAOUDAT  KOU  BILIK" 
AN  OUIGOUR  MANUSCRIPT. a 

JJ&jte  J£ji>  jfy  {if  &  J*-  )  y  tJSp*  <Ji*£$  U"jty  ^-^o  j 

*M*bt>  &  p3>  jjJ?  *»)  tji&iS  f^jto  j^jJj  *J&  jys  J^jli  kSJ..)))^  sU^U 

tf^uil  ^J\*&>.  {^  JyJJS  DJ^ik  u5i>1  <-r>^  y>  ls0^f-^  ftjle  «B1  J^i,  Sj^l 

J)jid  LrAtf  ,J^J  u5^Ue  tJ^>  4^  t£jj*&l 

(a)  See  Specimen  of  this  MS.  Plate  III. 

(b)  The  Persian  Annotator  translates  this  word  by  V^Jij  ^SJoj^. 

(c)  Rendered,  in  Persian,  by  ^AaS   and  y>jc  . 


2?.. 


JEuctract /rom  the  Our^ozir^W S.  of  t/ie  ' 


« 

* 

9 


-1- 

^  /aa v,cf  /  \*— »  «  Q<dMo  }*zfi 
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t—JjJ-W  J^Jj^  !S  J  ^bl  ^ii"  ^Ia^  U!  jjjjd  ^1  jl j>  J$  li^ye  l^iL  &Uj  uS&^ 
jjl  C-^aJ  jAii  ^1  !iJ  ^U.  I;  Is^  &A*JSJ5C>  iJUjfa  X*£j5\  J>[±-  J*f& 

^j^i)  u***jy^~jj  <**-V./^  ^Jj  ^^^j^^^3  <_s  I  *c  ci-Jjt)  jS)^  ^jjl  !sLit>L) 

(jXu^iijj!  Ac  v^^clii'^jj  {j^<lj^s  ^J>A3}J>t  Jg&jl  i^Jj&y^  C^oyjiM  ^jZjiySj]  Ac  Jjic 
S^U^o  u->l_j=-  J!_j«j  1;!       4_s=^^  y^jt)  tJ^J  4-^  ^s^"^!/  **r^^J  ^' 

Ctanslatiott* 

Let  praise  and  thanksgiving  be  rendered  to  the  Most  High !  whose  greatness  and  glory  is 
beyond  all  bounds ;  who  is  the  King  of  Power,  and  Creator  of  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth  ; 
who  has  given  a  soul  to  each  body ;  who  performs  every  thing  by  his  will.  God  does  that 
which  he  wills,  and  ordains  that  which  he  pleases.  Peace  and  blessings  from  the  Deity 
without  end,  upon  the  Wonder  of  all  ages,  the  best  of  Messengers,  the  Great  Prophet  Moham- 
med Mustafa,  and  upon  his  Companions  !     May  the  Divine  blessings  extend  to  them  also  I 

This  book  is  named  the  precious  Tang-Souk..  The  Sages  of  Tchin  have  adorned  it 
with  their  verses.  The  Learned  of  Matchin  have  embellished  it  with  their  sentences :  those 
who  read  them  in  this  book  will  comprehend  their  utility.  The  Learned  of  Tchin  and 
Matchin  know  that  there  is  no  book  more  precious ;  and  that  in  the  country  of  Turkestan 
there  does  not  exist,  either  in  the  language  of  Bokhara  Khan  or  in  the  Turkish  idiom,  a  work 
superior  to  it.  The  Sages  have  considered  that  it  should  be  studied  by  Kings,  both  on  account 
of  the  instruction  which  they  could  derive  from  it,  as  well  as  of  its  expansion  of  heart  (amuse- 
ment). This  book  is  known  under  different  titles.  The  Chinese  name  it  Adeb  ul  Mulouk, 
"  The  Morals  of  Kings.''"  The  Learned  of  the  kingdom  of  Matchin  call  it  Anis  ul  Memleket, 
"  The  Friend  of  the  Kingdom."  The  Oriental  people,  Shah  Namehi  Turki,  "  The  Turkish 
Royal  Book;"  others,  Pend  Namehi  Mulouk,  "The  Counsels  of  Kings."     The  natives 
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know  it  under  the  name  of  Kaoudat  kou  Bilik,  or  "  Science  of  Government."  This  book 
is  comparable  to  a  planet  which  determines  the  horoscope  at  the  hour  of  birth.  This  book 
was  not  composed  in  the  country  of  Kashgar,  but  a  King  of  the  Eastern  Countries  presented 
it  to  the  Khan  of  Tabaktchan:  finally,  the  King  of  Bokhara  Khan,  having  divided  it, 
ordered  that  it  should  bear  the  name  of  his  Vizir.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  name  of  the 
Vizir,  Yussuf  Khan  Nedgib,  is  written  in  it. 

This  valuable  work  is  divided  into  Four  principal  Parts.  The  first  is  relative  to  the  means 
of  Administering  Justice ;  the  second  relates  to  the  Power  of  the  Kingdom ;  the  third  to 
Knowledge ;  the  fourth  to  Moderation.  These  four  virtues  are  represented  by  four  persons  : 
Justice,  or  the  rising  sun,  is  represented  by  Hek,  or  "  the  King."  Power,  or  the  full  moon,  by 
Orktourmish,  or  "  the  Vizir."  Knowledge  is  figured  under  the  name  of  Oktoulmish,  "  Son  of 
the  Vizir ;"  and  Otkhourmish,  "  Brother  of  the  Vizir,"  represents  Moderation.  These  persons 
hold  counsel,  and  discourse  by  dialogue.  May  those  who  study  this  book  take  pleasure  in 
reading  it,  and  remember  its  Author  in  their  prayers ! 


Cranamption 

OF  AN 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  OUIGOUR  MANUSCRIPT  OF  "THE  MIRADG."  8 

ijAffef  L-Jia  jjjjd  *!i      pi&A  ^  Jg&Jl  t__>y  Jits-  *0Ja&  i^S^J1 

JjOA'I  Cs~p£  Jj^ji  <_Sj^.'  ^  J*!/?-  <^Jm^  <^sf  b 

CranaUtton. 

Going  out  from  thence,  I  saw  a  kiosk :  and  in  one  of  the  halls  of  that  kiosk,  I  saw  a  person 
clothed  in  a  long  robe.  Around  him  were  many  slaves.  I  said,  "  Who  is  this  person  ? " 
Gabriel  answered :  "  It  is  the  Prophet  Moses :  peace  be  upon  him ! "  I  advanced  towards 
him,  and  saluted  him.  Moses,  having  returned  my  salute,  thus  addressed  me :  "  O  Mohammed  '. 
you  are  welcome  !  you  have  brought  joy."  Gabriel  then  said  to  me :  "  Come,  let  us  mount 
still  higher." 


C)  MS.  of  the  Biblioth^qne  du  Roi;  page  12  verso,  line  2.    See  Plaje  IV. 


Jin)    ao^,  ^S-sS — /   —  O-vO  » —  <j — ^O— «iU^      O—vCu  joj> 

—        >    ^    jtp  »  — ,      ..r>.^    j^jia^     o-sMJ   — ^    «P  ^3  o-ajjl^ 

L*^j    >-  ^fD^j^j   <ju^  * — a~~^^J>~^   — '    6  (>Sb^j 

0   >wjo     fcL>^io     O-^jSUj-w     <  — J-^  t^w^-c 


ft  tl 


-S^fu  ^ — **        ^r*    ^  <>4^-y  — '  '  "   '  /-~*  >at^-N»  h^-zi 


—   £l9  0  ^v-ao   *  ^o-*-^  ^Q-v  fl-SUf    ^    -o-y-*^  •  a^j-v  0-»  ■ 
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Crangrrtpttott 

OF  AN 

EXTRACT 

FROM 

THE  OUIGOUR  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  "  TEZKEREI  EVLIA."» 


>&ij)&  'iJ*»&lM£jy»  <JJ  x«?™}}  ttiy^jl        j1-^  Jjt*"^- 

Cranslation. 

It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  conform  to  the  collection  of  words  contained  in  this  book. 
There  does  not  exist  in  the  world  a  work  superior  to  it ;  since  it  explains  the  words  of  the 
Koran.  The  words  of  this  book  give  courage  to  the  weak — give  health  to  the  sick.  It 
imposes  on  them  the  obligation  of  curing  themselves  in  this  world ;  and  makes  them  consider 
their  duties  in  the  way  of  truth,  as  trials  to  heal  them.  Whoever  understands  the  meaning 
of  this  book  will  meet  troubles  with  a  hundred  thanksgivings  :  if  they  visit  him,  he  will  find, 
by  Divine  assistance,  a  remedy  for  them ;  and  by  the  powerful  effects  of  this  resignation,  he 
will  attain  the  rank  of  Saint. 


(b)  Ibid,  page  39,  line  10.    See  Plate  IV. 
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II.  JAGHATAIAN. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  "  BABER  NAMEH," 
A  JAGHATAIAN  MS.  IN  THE  HON.  EAST-INDIA  COMPANY'S  LIBRARY. 


i_5j#wj  U5a^MJ  J*^>-«  Jjw^jj  ^jjiyi-ji'  ll {^^^        ^j*  ^J^c  Q 

tL£>y*>  ^.^^  ^X/J&J*  ui^i_5^  (iA3^"  ^y^y  J«1m 

i^Xu     suiy,  JJLu      jlyiy  <Xi^iL  cL&w        {_^»tis^  ^-^3  S-^^ 
^JkJ  Jjl  7H  «**VW*M  LS<i^>  e>v*pU  I^aU^  _yf>*1  Jfodj\A»-  ^Jai^w 

c^oXjo  yjW^j  ^  i^Jjj,y_y  ^3j^  S^v"         (i^.'MMJ  ^li;4*  !5'5!/  g^*" 

jhtijjXlxi  l^j^y&jj  ^^i!  ,^jZ*SZ?.  _j  ^j^-H  ijl^W  ^jIaJj  ^  J^iL^ 

(*_^J  I  L-^iU-j^iy  ^jucl^b  01>jl#£      JjI  ^5  1     t>  laiU-  ^JkXwj^  J»vs-1i>  <*lv=-  <Jj' 

id&Sbjtk/U     JjI  J*J^u  j  ^i-lJi^XO  ^j'iS  ^-Uw  ^JSs-      jh^ySji  ^  Jjy&ts  <J£j 

Jjjas^  <Xij|^  i__>lii|  ^s&Ajljjjj&lf  (^JtiJj  Jy»  tw^L&s-  <xAju.laJ.  JvJ  ^-^V^ 

<t»-1y>-  <ii'  jl&.x>j\ixZ         ^IaIs-*  jy  ^«Jy  |»a  ufv^  ^-"^  J'UU»  J^-* 
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<Kc  ^s^-"2-*  jj'ili^'  t_5<^J  (,J*^J  (j/^1'  ./N^v"  *— ^  »-S        S-^^  y^rf- 

l^XijSf         yi  ^yf-^i  Jfy£i)  ^^r-^J'i  (_s*^*^  ^  lioi^^flso  <Xc  ^Iji-  LIj, 

^aj^wj  .Ju^li'  ^jWjjl  uf;^"  ^^vw  u5U^J  (j/*"  yjfei?*  Li1^^-  S-^k 

tMJjks  blii-l  uS         ^i*3  ^g^tcJ^  C^Ujo  Ij^c (_J  t>/j  Aijw, ^^ly 

j&4  ^  us^J  (-5^  ^.^r0 c/^r°  t/^!?  ^  A3,  ijfafi  J*»  t/T  jjo. 

Is?  i^i'  ^jj!  *csl£  3/»±  XijtfS  <sLu 

^Jo!  ^jy^l^Jyw  l^Xo  ^txix^  KlCuwjl li^* ^^^.^  <-£^  l_£*^5" 

^^H.  ^ItJ  ^li/f*  j*****}}*       j/***-  l^t^JjUll  j^k*  t^*"^^  ij^'  iSsras'*  ytl^ 

is.  JUajLj)  (w^i'Ulo  ^ile^JO^J  j         _j        IjJjJ  ^<^_jJ  ^^ItJoa^  l^%JoXi'T 
^Jto  t>Sj&-&  ^wjJ  ij^J,!  Ijo^ljl  t^Xuj  (_$)  Jj^ljWy  y^.J^ 

d&Aj  Jx^ai  ^^-jf  jy^K))  ij-*^  M^1^}.  ^A&j*"  »L^i)L>  CAj^tf^^^Jo 
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^cWidds-*  jjjjJSl  &ijLc  tL^ly  Aij^j*.       ^  itri]      jyax^\yi\  ^USjj 

l_>jmJUi  ^yajU  ^1       &iSjJi[^o  j^j*..1^  ^.Aij^o  ^j^i/hi  (_5^J 

P>£  fa)s&>  l^s-Uj  f&  cL&^>       (J^Jt»*w!  isj^  C—^-Ls  ^^j^ 

^jjJol  JUUe^o  i^LXui  <olc^s  (_5^y  L^ly^***0         <kj^  ^ ^5^^'  <_s*-*** 

^y^^yb  e^bb  j  ^-^^  (j*!'*  (t-^  ^^-ysU/  ^  JouCilj'  ^l,^.  f)}^-)  IJ^  ^^y^i^j 
IiXjuJ^I  tioi^wj  ^  ''ir^       ti,'^r**w  ^  '  (i^.Jv^'->^         l>—^aj^  i«y  j 

_^*«>  (_5^  (-LAa^  y^-jl  i_s*j'^'  '^A^^  tffjyk  <5^.^ 

jjJjte-  lL&u  tiJuT^  jtjld  ^jy»  fZjA       hgUji  J^i^iJ}  djj       ^ju  ^.t^  y 

y  ^j'UUs^i'  <fcsr  <Kjb  j  d^^W*  _j  LSJicu  uL&^J  AAj^uj  i_sc/**  ^  {jiP^j*"1 

*c$J*  jj&fcjk  t^yl         Jfj»  jfj>jl       ^^Jyi/V  ^  ^  .;>*■<> 

^  ^.1       *4j  ^-U;  ^  ^  lajlcl^  tc\  kj*  &  J^r>      &s*  3  a** 

j^yi  ^SjX*  jJyr-  ^  (_5;L)1  j  ^  *J1  j  ^j^'j  LT^V.  .T"  *^!/^ 

^[cjUujJ  jjd  jy&-*>  &*i)f»  i^^^1    ^Ijfjf  S-^^"  £y  ^  jy*^ 

i^JXi  ^gj'1^  ^A^'  t^FMk^>         (-r^^  ^il^ilyuCjUu  ^I^juJ  J^J'^ 

^LlXIj    J    ^yjj  '"^V3    ^j-*)    S-^i^  l*S^    *»-  Kjl^ti  Sjjl^jj 

^iyfli  (_gJ4^J'^;jl  jjUwjjiioa  i^JUiLlX^  ^  ^£>£  Jjl  '^J-^y  ^1  |»Jb 

y^iids^  J6j£  ^  fy»yc  <JT&  j?  S-r^M  g|j  ^  t-r>T  ^ 

<Kc        j^d  jiis*-  £b  lj  ^j^?-  ASsjrM  &  jjAAJIas  ijZ-U  l-rJ^j}i 

^•wX^juo  tiXjukj  i^JUj  v^iy       t--^'*^  ^         ^b_  Iaaj4^^'  li-^y  i^ipp^  ^..j? 
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IjosJ.!  tfXui  ^  <K«ij>  tioi^.  ^^51  cl^L^c  tiXly  tj^xo  ufX^  ijl^j  b&^cVo  Jj!  ^^j' 

-  j  (_SvV->"^      jhy  S-^^',WJ  l^^3*"  _}  ^^y^  S-^-**  ^ly^^Uj  &*y>  pif  jljid 

i^Xui  UJI^Sj]      {if  jy*        d*^        &i-cb  LLUji"  <xl^  ei^c  ^JU  &h  jijji 

U^j  bmlluj^  ^^Lj  J-e,  ^  ^^ILj  ^  t-^xij  ^jJI  ^jr"^  £-j  ^ 
i^aLo;  SaOj jX> .xij^xo  ilU-^ii  ^XU  ss^iLo  ^  iti^bt)  y^=-T IjjoUj  j joa  u^a^Uyo 

EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR  903.  II. 
Having  encamped  behind  the  Baghi  Meidan,  in  the  meadow  of  Kulbeh,  the  soldiers  and 
townsmen  of  Samarkand  came  out  against  us,  on  the  side  of  Mohammed  Chap's  bridge.  As 
my  men  were  off  their  guard,  before  they  could  make  ready  for  defence,  the  enemy  threw 
Sultan  Kuli  from  his  horse,  and  carried  him  off  into  the  town.  We  moved  a  few  days  after- 
wards, and  encamped  on  the  Hill  of  Kohik,  on  the  side  of  Kulbeh.  On  the  same  day,  Seyed 
Yussuf  Beg  was  conducted  from  Samarkand,  and  entered  my  service  at  this  station.  The 
people  of  Samarkand,  when  they  saw  us  move  from  one  station  to  another,  fancying  that  I  had 
taken  my  departure,  rushed  out,  both  soldiers  and  citizens,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Mirza's 
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bridge ;  and  coming  out  by  the  gate  of  Sheikhzadeh,  proceeded  towards  Mohammed  Chap's 
bridge.  According  to  my  orders,  those  of  my  men  who  were  at  hand  immediately  mounted, 
and  charged  the  enemy  on  both  sides  towards  Mohammed  Chap's  bridge.  God  prospered 
us,  and  the  enemy  were  defeated.  Many  brave  Begs  and  valiant  horsemen  were  dismounted 
and  taken  prisoners.  Among  these  were  Mohammed  Meskin,  and  Hafez  Duldai,  who  tasted 
the  cup  of  martyrdom.  Mohammed  Kasim  Nabireh,  the  younger  brother  of  Hassan  Nabireh, 
was  also  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  taken.  Many  other  officers  and  men  of  distinction 
were  also  brought  in.  Of  the  towns-people,  there  were  seized,  Divaneh,  a  dgameh- 
weaver,  and  Kilkashuk,  who  were  distinguished  as  the  instigators  of  the  rabble  in  the  riots- 
In  retaliation  for  the  foot-soldiers  who  were  slain  at  the  Lover's  Cave,  they  were  put  to 
death  with  torture. 

The  defeat  of  the  men  of  Samarkand  was  complete.  From  that  time  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  venture  out ;  and  matters  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  our  people  advanced  close  to  the 
ditch,  and  carried  off  numbers  of  male  and  female  slaves. 

The  sun  now  entered  the  sign  of  the  Balance,  and  the  cold  became  severe.  I  therefore 
assembled  the  Begs,  and  held  a  consultation.  It  was  agreed  that  the  towns-people  were 
reduced  to  great  distress ;  and  that,  by  the  favour  of  God,  we  should  shortly  be  able  to  take 
the  place :  but  that  as  we  were  exposed  to  great  inconvenience  from  the  cold,  and  from  being 
encamped  in  an  open  country,  we  should,  for  the  present,  withdraw  from  the  city,  and  take 
winter-quarters  in  the  neighbourhood ;  whence,  if  necessary,  we  could  draw  off,  without  con- 
fusion. The  fort  of  Khojah  Didar  appearing  a  fit  place  for  that  purpose,  we  marched  from 
our  position,  and  halted  in  a  plain  in  front  of  the  fort.  After  having  marked  out  the  ground 
for  the  houses  and  huts,  we  appointed  workmen  and  overseers  for  the  work,  and  returned  to 
our  camp.  In  the  mean  time,  Baisangher  Mirza  sent  repeated  messengers  into  Turkestan 
to  Sheibani  Khan,  inviting  him  to  come  to  his  assistance.  The  winter-houses  in  the  fort 
being  completed,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  them. 

The  very  next  morningJSheibani  Khan,  who  had  hastened  by  forced  marches  from  Turkestan, 
advanced,  and  presented  himself  before  our  cantonments.  My  army  was  not  in  very  good 
condition ;  for  some  of  my  people  had  gone  to  Rabat-Khojeh,  some  to  Kand,  and  others  to 
Shiraz,  to  secure  winter-quarters.  Notwithstanding,  I  assembled  what  men  were  at  hand,  and 
marched  out.  Sheibani  Khan  did  not  venture  to  keep  his  ground,  but  drew  off  towards 
Samarkand,  and  halted  in  its  environs.  Baisangher  Mirza,  disappointed  in  not  receiving 
sufficient  assistance  from  Sheibani  Khan,  did  not  give  him  a  good  reception ;  and  after  a  few 
days,  Sheibani  Khan,  seeing  that  nothing  could  be  done,  returned  iu  despair  to  Turkestan. 
Baisangher  Mirza  had  now  maintained  the  blockade  for  seven  months,  and  had  placed  his 
last  hopes  in  this  succour.    Disappointed  in  this  too,  he  resigned  himself  to  despair;  and  with 
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two  or  three  hundred  hungry  wretches  set  out  for  Kundez,  to  take  refuge  with  Khosrou 
Shah.  In  the  vicinity  of  Termez,  as  he  was  crossing  the  river  Amu,  Seyed  Hussain  Akber, 
the  governor  of  Termez,  who  was  related  to  Sultan  Masoud  Mirza,  and  high  in  his  con- 
fidence, having  received  information  of  his  motions,  came  out  against  him.  The  Mirza 
himself  had  just  passed  the  river,  but  several  of  his  men  and  horses  that  had  fallen  behind 
were  taken.  Mirim  Terkhan  perished  in  the  stream.  One  Mohammed  Taher,  a  horseman 
of  Baisangher  Mirza's,  was  taken  prisoner.  Baisangher  Mirza  was  well  received  by  Khosrou 
Shah.  The  same  year,  information  was  brought  to  me  of  the  flight  of  Baisangher  Mirza. 
We  instantly  mounted,  and  set  out  from  Khojah  Didar  for  Samarkand.  On  the  road  we 
were  met  by  the  Grandees,  the  Begs,  and  the  young  cavaliers,  who  came  out  to  welcome  us. 
I  alighted  at  the  Bostan  Serai ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  Rebiul  evel,  by  the  favour 
of  God,  the  city  and  country  of  Samarkand  were  completely  subdued. 

In  the  four  quarters  of  the  habitable  globe  there  are  few  cities  so  pleasantly  situated  as 
Samarkand.  It  is  in  the  fifth  climate.  The  city  is  called  Samarkand,  and  the  country  Mawera'- 
an-nahar  (Transoxania).  No  enemy  having  ever  attacked  or  succeeded  in  taking  it,  it  is  called 
"  The  protected  city."  Samarkand  embraced  Islamism  in  the  time  of  Osman,  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  through  the  means  of  Kasim  Ben  Abbas,  who  visited  the  city.  His  tomb  is 
near  to  the  Iron-gate.  It  is  now  called  Mezari  Shah,  i.  e.  "  the  Shah's  Tomb."  Samarkand 
was  founded  by  Iskender  (Alexander  the  Great).  The  Mogul  and  Turk  hordes  call  it 
Samarkund.  Timur  Beg  made  it  his  capital.  Before  Timur  Beg,  no  such  great  monarch 
had  ever  made  it  his  capital.  I  directed  its  wall  to  be  paced  round  the  rampart,  and  found 
that  it  was  ten  thousand  six  hundred  paces  in  circumference.  The  inhabitants  are  all  orthodox 
Suunis,  observant  of  the  law,  and  very  religious.  From  the  time  of  the  Holy  Prophet  (upon 
whom  be  the  blessing  of  God!)  downwards,  no  other  country  has  produced  so  many 
learned  theologians  as  Mawerd-an-nahar.  Among  these  is  the  great  Sheikh,  Abul  Mansur, 
the  expounder  of  Scripture,  who  was  of  the  quarter  of  Materid  in  Samarkand.  There  are  two 
sects  of  Aimeh  Kelam,  or  Scriptural  Expositors ;  the  one  called  Materidiah,  and  the  other 
Ashariah.  This  Sheikh,  Abu  Mansur,  was  the  founder  of  the  Materidiah.  Another  eminent 
divine  was  Sahib  Bokhari  Khoajeh  Ismail  Haram.  The  author  of  the  Hedaya,  too,  than 
which,  according  to  the  sect  of  Hanifeh,  there  is  none  of  greater  authority,  was  of  Marghinan 
in  Ferghanah,  which  is  also  in  Mawera'-an-nahr,  though  situated  on  the  farthest  bounds  of 
this  populous  country. 

On  the  east  it  has  Ferghanah  and  Kashghar ;  on  the  west,  Bokhara  and  Khoarizm ;  on  the 
north,  Tashkend  and  Shahrokhiah,  which  are  usually  called  Shashkenit  and  Benaket ;  and  on  the 
south,  Balkh  and  Termez.  The  river  Kohik  flows  from  the  north  of  Samarkand,  and  passes 
at  the  distance  of  two  keroh  from  the  city.    Between  the  river  and  the  city  there  is  a  rising 
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ground  called  Kohik ;  and  as  the  river  flows  close  by  the  base  of  this  hillock,  it  is  thence  called 
the  River  of  Kohik.  From  this  river  a  large  stream,  separating  itself,  flows  on  the  south  of 
Samarkand,  under  the  name  of  the  River  Dargham.  It  is  about  a  sharoa  from  Samarkand, 
the  gardens  and  suburbs  of  which  are  watered  by  it.  For  about  thirty  or  forty  yakadg,  the 
country  as  far  as  Bokhara  and  Karakoul  is  very  populous,  and  the  fields  are  irrigated  by 
the  River  Kohik.  This  river,  large  as  it  is,  is  hardly  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fields 
and  for  the  use  of  houses ;  and  for  three  or  four  months  during  the  summer,  the  waters  do 
not  reach  Bokhara. 

The  grapes,  melons,  apples,  and  pomegranates,  and  indeed  all  the  fruits  of  Samarkand,  are 
excellent  and  plentiful.  Samarkand  is  however  particularly  famous  for  two  kinds  of  fruit — 
the  apple,  and  the  grape  called  sahibi.  Its  winter  is  very  cold ;  but  less  snow  falls  than  at 
Kabul.  Its  climate  is  fine,  though  its  summer  does  not  equal  that  of  Kabul.  There  are 
many  palaces  and  gardens  that  belonged  to  Timur  Beg  and  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza,  both  in 
Samarkand  and  its  suburbs.  Timur  Beg  built  in  the  citadel  of  Samarkand  a  stately  palace,  four 
stories  high,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Giok-Serai.  There  are  many  other  magnificent 
buildings.  One  of  these  is  the  Grand  Mosque,  winch  is  situated  near  the  Iron-gate,  witliin 
the  citadel.  A  number  of  stone-cutters  were  brought  from  Hindustan  to  work  upon  it.  In 
the  frontispiece  over  the  portico  is  inscribed  the  verse  of  the  Koran,  Wa  az  yerfa  Ibrahim 
al  kowada  &c.  to  the  end,  in  such  large  characters  that  they  may  be  read  one  or  two  keroh  off. 
It  is  a  very  large  building.  To  the  east  of  Samarkand  there  are  two  gardens :  the  more  distant 
one  is  called  Bagh-i-Boldi,  or  "  the  Perfect  Garden  •"  the  nearer,  Bagh-i-Bilkusha,  or  "  the 
Heart-delighting  Garden."  From  the  Baghi-Dilkusha  to  the  Firozeh-gate,  there  is  a  khiaban, 
or  public  avenue,  planted  on  each  side  with  pine-trees.  In  the  garden  of  Dilkusha  there  has 
also  been  built  a  large  kioshk  or  palace,  in  which  are  paintings  representing  the  wars  of 
Timur  Beg  in  Hindustan.  There  is  also  a  garden  on  the  skirts  of  the  Hill  of  Kohik,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kara-su  (Black  Water)  of  Kangul,  which  they  call  Ab-i-Rehmet,  and  this  is 
denominated  Naksh-i-Jehan,  "  the  Miniature  of  the  World."  At  the  time  I  saw  it,  it  was 
laid  waste,  and  scarcely  any  thing  of  it  remained.  On  the  south  of  Samarkand  is  the  Bagh- 
i-Chinar,  or  "  Plane-tree  Garden,"  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  citadel.  A  little  below 
Samarkand  are  the  Bagh-i-Shemal,  or  "  Northern  Garden,"  and  the  Bagh-i-Behesht,  or 
"  Garden  of  Paradise."  Mohammed  Sultan  Mirza,  the  son  of  Jehangir  Mirza,  and  grandson 
of  Timur  Beg,  built  a  College,  just  as  you  go  out  of  the  stone  fort  of  Samarkand.  The  Tombs 
of  all  such  of  the  descendants  of  Timur  Beg  as  have  reigned  in  Samarkand  are  in  that  College. 

Among  the  edifices  built  by  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza  are  the  College  and  Convent  within  the 
citadel  of  Samarkand.  The  dome  of  the  Convent  is  very  large ;  indeed,  few  domes  in  the 
world  can  equal  it.      Near  this  Convent  there  is  an  excellent  bath,  called  the  Mirza's 
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Bath.  The  floor  is  paved  with  stones  of  every  variety.  No  baths  in  Khorasan  or  Samarkand 
are  to  be  compared  with  this. 

On  the  south  of  the  College  is  situated  a  Mosque,  which  is  called  Mesjid-i-Makata,  or 
"  the  Carved  Mosque,"  because  its  timbers  are  carved  with  ornaments  and  flowers ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  walls  and  roof  are  adorned  in  the  same  manner.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  direction  of  the  Kibleh  of  this  Mosque,  and  that  of  the  College ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Kibleh  of  the  former  was  adjusted  by  astronomical  observation. 

Another  great  and  important  building  is  the  Observatory,  erected  on  the  skirts  of  the  Hill 
of  Kohik,  which  is  provided  with  astronomical  apparatus,  and  is  three  stories  high.  By  means 
of  this  Observatory,  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza  composed  the  Zidg  Gurlcani,  or  "  Gurkani  Astrono- 
mical Tables,"  which  are  followed  in  the  present  time,  scarcely  any  others  being  used.  Before 
they  were  published,  the  Ilkhani  Astronomical  Tables  were  chiefly  used,  constructed  by 
Khoajeh  Nasir  Tusi^  in  the  time  of  Holagu  Khan,  who  built  an  Observatory  at  Maragha. 
Holagu  was  also  named  Ilkhani.  Not  more  than  seven  or  eight  Observatories  have  been 
constructed  in  the  world.  Among  these,  one  was  erected  by  the  Khalif  Mamun ;  and  in  it  the 
Astronomical  Tables  entitled  Zidg  Mamuni  were  drawn  up.  Another  was  built  by  Btolimus 
(Ptolemy).  Another  was  the  Observatory  erected  in  Hindustan,  in  the  time  of  Raja  Biker- 
majet,  a  Hindu  in  the  country  of  Adgin,  in  the  kingdom  of  Malwah,  now  known  as  the 
kingdom  of  Mandu.  The  Hindus  still  use  the  Astronomical  Tables  which  were  then  con- 
structed. Since  the  building  of  that  Observatory  till  the  present  time,  is  a  period  of  584  years. 
These  Tables  are,  however,  more  imperfect  than  any  of  the  others. 


EXTRACT  FROM  ABULGHAZFS. 
CfJ*  sJ%9-  uA")^ }  ijj?  tL&#  J^jf-^ 

&  &j£&[>  j  &z       j  i^pk  {^Ad  £*vr~  ^5^.y^  j£&M      p^j  uM-  jfy* 

(_5 jLj  AjijfM  jt&Cjjli}  ^A^&^yb  \*J&Sjl  eJ^y  tj^~ 
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i^JjMjyi  t5«VJ  Jfj^"  ij^i.p^  LS<Sj)  "-5^  ^iwJ;'  \  '"r^  l*2* 

^tiJu  ^       ^  ^  liJjkji       yjU^^LiiJLuJ  j&Lj^  ^5^- i-S^ji)  h-^J?  Lr,y^ 
ter^  uS4^'         y^*^  s^1^  ^  ,"-rs^  tJk        t-S1^  t_S^.J*  'r-'StA  yj^U'j 
C^di^il  ^^^i"  Jj!  ^iJJ^  <^X?  uS'^'v^  f$  ^*  KJ^jy  J?}^ 

iZjltjj&d  ^jiJ  *a^j  ^  jhSxi]         i^s^jy  ^1)=*'  ^^p"  J^-jh^  ^U*- 

jXuM?  ^a*>  t_ >iyjj  1^jsi)Uj  i^Jv'^*w  ^lioUJy      t_s^jl  ^gNj  &>yb  j^Jitji  jxijift  j^iiSU  I J 

^Mx>j^J  aj'U.  Jjl  ^jjjjj  tal^l  ^iv*^  j_ytSJ  1  ^jj^J^-j  (J^jo  t-ry';l  jV^l 

C^ji'Lc  ^5  ty] Jt^JbS  i—j^^J  (-J^  ^J>i)}J*&)j$  Ji^  cf^U*^  ^^-j^l  s-^iy 

&j!  t»_  ^(j  iXijjCLJyU)  t^"^  liJij^w  (jS^J  <_£**«^  ^L^i-tJj  L  juli' 

Craitglatitm. 

ACCOUNT  OF  OGHUZ  KHAN'S  INVASION  OF  TURAN  AND  HINDUSTAN. 

Oghuz  Khan  having  assembled  the  whole  of  his  Moghul  and  Tatar  armies,  went  to  attack 
Tilash,  Siram,  and  Tashkend.  The  kings  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara  drew  out  their  forces  ; 
but  unable  to  meet  him,  they  shut  up  their  great  cities  and  strong  fortresses.  Oghuz  Khan 
now  sent  out  his  sons ;  who  in  the  space  of  six  months  conquered  Turkestan  and  Andjan,  and 
returned  to  the  service  of  their  father.  Oghuz  Khan  having  appointed  governors  in  all  the 
countries  which  he  had  conquered,  marched  against  Samarkand ;  which  having  taken,  he 
placed  rulers  over  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  Bokhara.  Having  taken  Bokhara,  he  went  to 
Balk ;  and  after  reducing  Balk,  he  marched  into  the  country  of  Ghour.  It  was  the  winter 
season,  and  the  time  was  bitterly  cold:  a  great  quantity  of  snow  had  fallen  on  the  moixntains 
of  Ghour,  and  much  retarded  the  march  of  the  troops.  The  Khan  gave  orders  that  no  one 
was  to  loiter  behind ;  and  immediately  advanced  to  the  attack  of  Ghour,  which  he  at  last 
took.  When  the  weather  became  milder,  he  registered  his  men,  and  found  that  a  few  were 
wanting :  on  inquiry  being  made,  no  one  knew  any  thing  about  them.  A  few  days  after, 
however,  these  men  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Khan.    The  Khan  asked  concerning  their 
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circumstances.  They  said :  "  We  were  following  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  when  one  night 
a  great  quantity  of  snow  fell  in  the  mountains,  and  entirely  prevented  our  marching.  There 
we  lay ;  and  most  of  our  horses  and  cattle  died.  On  the  return  of  spring,  we  renewed  our 
march  on  foot;  and  have  thus  returned." 

By  the  command  of  the  Khan,  this  troop  was  called  Karlik  (Snowy) ;  and  all  the  tribe 
called  Karlik  are  descended  from  them. — The  Khan,  moving  hence,  proceeded  to  Kabul  and 
Ghuzbin,  which  he  took ;  and  then  directed  his  course  to  Kashmir.  At  this  time  the  King  of 
Kashmir  was  one  called  Yaghma.  The  mountains  of  Kashmir  are  very  high,  and  the  rivers 
are  numerous :  amongst  the  former  Yaghma  took  refuge,  and  would  not  come  near  to  Oghuz 
Khan.  They  fought  for  a  whole  year,  and  many  men  fell  on  both  sides.  At  last  the  Khan 
took  Kashmir,  slew  Yaghma,  and  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  his  army.  After  having 
remained  here  for  some  time,  he  came  to  Badakhshan  and  Samarkand ;  and  passing  through 
Moghulistan,  he  returned  home. 


EXTRACT 

FROM 

MIR  ALI  SHIR  NUVAI'S  ^jJlsr*  "LIVES  OF  POETS. 


^(Jos-0  ^Ji  *1jo         ^glu  i^fy)  i— y£  u^JUj  ^JI^J  uS^J  slitMj  ikv£oli> 

Ctanalatton. 

ULUGH  BEG  MIRZA. 
He  was  a  well-educated  king,  and  possessed  many  accomplishments.  He  could  read  the 
Sacred  Koran  with  the  seven  different  readings.  In  Astronomy  and  Geometry  he  was  well 
versed;  so  much  so,  that  he  drew  up  Astronomical  Tables,  and  built  an  Observatory.  His 
Tables  are  now  very  celebrated.  Besides  these  qualifications,  he  sometimes  applied  himself 
to  Poetry.    The  following  verse  is  his : 

"  Though  the  empire  of  Beauty  is  under  thy  power, 

"  Be  not  vain ;  for  the  eyes  of  the  evil  are  secretly  upon  thee." 


(  ) 


III.   KAPTCHAK.  kasan. 


EXTRACT  FROM  IBRAHIM  KHALIFI'S 


^[~-  y&=»-  *<JU2J 

^1  J,!  ^b^jl  J&J  CAAi  ^iili-j  J±  eyXJI  (_$•<>)  lSUu  ^jU-  ^  J^i 

J*/  ti/"0^      ^  ^  ^  ^.^j  "-ryy^  y  ^.^^V. 

jfy,ty  !5t>Uit>  U!  ^JyLji  ^J-jJ  ^yi)  1  ^j^fy  ^j1^?       M/^  (j/?-^"  Kjfy)  Jl>  Jjl 

<JO  j^lLSo  <-r->y^  y  ^  ^$1  |»Xj«Sou1  CJJ~s  ^tJoUijI  £)b  XiiJSjfj 

y&ji  l»j  y  y.  ^  ^.  (^-1/"^      ^  ^'  ti/^by 

^1^  s^j)  jjsl  cjafibl        i^aIU^  ^.^T  jjuvd  _/^y t_sai;.Us^?  tUAiUJj 

t^JJL         ^JJ&uf  Jjl  ^  l5^J  uM-  d^j^j^  Jj'  LCL  ^ 

L-J^-T  ^j^y  ^U-  sJ^I  UjjI  <^j£j£  fiV  ^-^^  UiT  j_5  J 

^       <idjl  UJytf  ^  uS^y  ^—^^  S^l*,/        CS^J^  ^yj  J^li  u/j  Mj^J 

<)u'oT  ^^v.i  i*"yj     vi^j^y  ^;        i/j'  <)^(sj^'  ^    !sa^.  1^^^.' 

i-^ ^  usHi*  «-r!3^  WtJj  (_y;_jl  J^-  ^qH)        ^^j*  j^bl  (-r-o^' 

JX^>  baL  j,jjs  j  ^,^1  <nLcU^  ^ j$        H.1^        (if")*       <^T  ^ 

(_s  j^^ji  j'^wj^>'  ^  ^y^?  jy.  ^>v^^  c^?-  eubji 
^IkxJi  jjicji  j»4>T  ^js^T  ^Uji  v^y  -^yy  j  ^y.y  ^y  cfV.'  l^^J  ^'j^y  '^^ 
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^i-J  JS^J^Lj  jjl^ljrjjb  "-r^A*-  ^U«it'  JjI  <diiv!jl  (_s^>!  <X.U/Jj'T  ^Jii  yj^-o  <JjU»i'  ^J^j' 

SluIwj        KJlSsj  ^j^i  t-Luiw  ^s^]  ^-^V'  ij!.A*>»  ^  ij^ji^  tyjj/j* 

Judy's        ^^KJlisj  S-5^'  (J^y  uS^  U*1^  U^r0  (J}^'  LCi  1  ItloT  ^j-lUj'  j_5 liJj.j  .jl^ 

^y^'  JSfiyAx&i  us^i'  _jvV.^t  L«>         ^  ij^r0  (Jj^y       JS'J^fj'J^         h-yl  <J^r* 

<UjJjJ  ^1  {^j*-  <K«yJ  J*j#  U»  (-5^        **«J^  <>^L«i'l 

jj^yjj  Lj-^i'  tj6j<*  JjUi^S  <"2->Lw  ci^-jl  Lry!  ^*  *bj'*'  ^  *-r> 

ACCOUNT  OF  JENGIZ  KHAN. 

We  will  first  speak  of  his  ancestors.  In  ancient  times  there  was  a  city  in  the  White  Sea 
(Mediterranean),  which  they  called  Malta.  The  name  of  the  king  of  that  city  was  Altun 
Khan,  and  that  of  the  queen  Kurlautch.  Of  these  royal  personages  was  born  a  daughter, 
whom  they  called  Ulemalik  Kurekli.  She  was  placed  in  a  palace  of  stone,  forty  fathoms 
in  height,  where  neither  the  sun  nor  the  moon  could  be  seen.  Such  however  was  her 
beauty,  that  if  she  smiled  upon  dry  wood  it  would  immediately  be  covered  with  leaves ;  or 
if  upon  barren  ground,  the  grass  would  spring  up.  If  she  combed  her  hair,  she  showered 
precious  stones ;  and  if  she  shed  tears,  they  produced  gold  and  silver.  But  another  soul  was 
born  into  the  world.  Amongst  the  nurses  around  her,  the  one  nearest  to  her,  i.e.  her 
favourite,  was  called  Ordeh  Khan.  One  day,  when  the  princess  was  grown  up,  she  said  to 
her,  "  O  Ordeh  Khan !  when  you  go  out  of  this  palace,  what  do  you  see  ?  Is  this  palace  . 
what  they  call  the  world  ?  or  are  there  other  places  besides  it  ?  or  is  this  palace  within  any 
thing  ?  "  Ordeh  Khan  replied :  "  What  they  call  the  world  is  outside.  There  are  also  things 
which  they  call  the  sun  and  the  moon,  from  which  the  world  has  its  light."    Then  Ulemalik 
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Kurekli  said :  "  O  Ordeh  Khan,  shew  me  these  things ! "  Ordeh  Khan  replied :  "  If  you  see 
these  things,  you  will  die."  "  If  I  die,  let  me  die !"  answered  Ulemalik  Kurekli,  "  Do  thou 
shew  me  these  things."  Ordeh  Khan  then  threw  open  the  window,  and  the  light  entered 
the  house.  When  Ulemalik  Kurekli  saw  this,  she  was  instantly  deprived  of  her  senses,  and 
she  remained  dead.  Her  nurses  sat  down  and  wept,  saying,  "  What  shall  we  go  and  tell  the 
Khan ! "  After  one  day  had  thus  passed,  the  breath  of  Ulemalik  Kurekli  began  to  return ;  and 
the  nurses  were  glad,  and  asked  her  what  she  had  seen.  She  said,  "****.  And  what 
shall  you  say  to  my  father  ? "  for  Altun  Khan  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  frequently  to  see 
his  daughter.  One  day,  Altun  Khan  came  to  visit  his  daughter,  and  observed  that  she  was 
pregnant.  He  said :  "  Alas,  my  daughter !  your  countenance  is  sorrowful :  what  calamity  has 
befallen  you  ? "  and  he  returned  full  of  grief  to  his  house.  He  said  to  his  wife,  "  Alas, 
O  Kurlautch !  such  a  disgrace  as  this  has  never  happened  to  us  since  we  have  been  married ! 
A  grievous  calamity  has  befallen  our  daughter :  what  shall  we  do  ? "  Kurlautch  said,  "  It 
will  not  do  to  take  her  to  this  and  that  place  (i.  e.  expose  her  publicly),  for  man  is  inclined 
to  evil,  and  many  reports  will  be  spread,  We  must  therefore  put  her  on  board  a  very  hand- 
some ship,  and  send  her  into  the  Southern  Ocean."  After  this,  they  built  a  ship,  into  which 
they  put  hen-partridges,  wood-pigeons,  lambs,  parrots  —  forty  of  each;  inextinguishable 
lamps ;  and  all  sorts  of  food.  In  this  ship  they  sent  the  young  princess  from  the  mountain 
of  Tura,  with  wishes  for  her  prosperity.  Some  days  passed  in  this  way.  At  that  time 
Tumaul  Merkan,  the  son  of  Turmatai  Tchitchan,  being  displeased  with  his  father,  went 
outside  his  village,  and  remained  there,  having  with  him  forty  men.  Amongst  these  was  a 
man  who  had  one  eye  in  his  forehead,  whom  they  called  Shaba  Soker  (cross-eyed),  a 
Turcoman  guard.  One  day  Shaba  Soker  exclaimed :  "  O  Tumaul  Merkan !  I  see  something 
dark  at  a  distance,  which  must  be  a  golden  vessel :  it  is  high  as  a  mountain !  Now  I  beg  one 
thing  of  you : — what  is  within  shall  be  yours,  but  that  without  must  be  mine.  It  will  make 
its  appearance  to-morrow  at  mid-day."  Tumaul  Merkan  replied :  "  Well,Jbe  it  so."  Next  day 
they  saw  the  golden  vessel  approach,  but  they  did  not  know  how  to  attack  it.  Shaba  Soker 
said :  "  Now,  Tumaul  Merkan,  shoot,  and  hit  it."  Tumaul  Merkan  replied  :  "  Shall  I  aim  at 
the  centre,  or  at  the  side  ?"  "  Should  there  be  any  living  thing  in  it,  you  will  injure  it  by 
aiming  at  the  centre,"  said  Shaba  Soker ;  "  therefore  aim  at  the  side,  and  break  it."  He 
answered :  "  Be  it  so :  I  will  aim  at  the  side :"  and  he  tightened  his  bow,  took  aim,  and  so 
struck  the  vessel  that  its  three  planks  went  to  pieces.  On  account  of  his  having  thus  struck 
the  side  (Us  Kia)  of  the  vessel,  he  was  called  Kiat  Tumaul  Merkan. 


-A  &MAZJEL  0J?B_AMJ[. 

From- a.  Secuzii/iilJUS.  in,  t/uz  -BriiijfotJfuseum  . 
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IV.  OSMANLI. 


A  GHAZEL  OF  BAKI. 
FROM  A  BEAUTIFUL  MANUSCRIPT  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM* 


j^-djsjj  ,jb  iStX-Ji)  (_5-i;^  U*"V 
p-xJ>i&-)\  ^Uu-vJb  ^jjjJJli  |»Ls* 


l_5^'  4->&/ 


Cranslatton. 

Let  us  display  our  love,  like  the  nightingale : 
Let  us  demonstrate  our  joy,  like  the  rose. 

We  must  not  go  to  the  banquet  like  dew  (i.e.  weeping) :  we  will  be  mirthful. 

Let  us  adorn  ourselves  with  gold,  as  with  roses. 

Let  us  affix  the  seal  (inscribe  the  Toghra)  to  the  law  of  Love : 

Let  us  abandon  the  dictates  of  Reason. 

The  cup  of  Mirth  shall  smile  like  the  rose : 

The  spirit  of  Jemshid  shall  be  made  glad. 


*  lJ^.  4j>jj$i)  •  Bibl.  Rich.  7922.  Plut.  cxlviii.  g.    See  Plate  V. 
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Let  him  come,  whose  heart  is  firm  as  gold : 
We  will  try  it  by  the  fire  of  wine. 
Let  not  the  austere  approach  our  joyful  assembly : 
The  narcissus  of  the  bower  shall  be  our  sentinel. 

We  will  make  the  gay  and  rosy-cheeked  of  the  banquet  intoxicated,  and 

head-drooping  like  rose-buds. 
May  the  cheeks  of  the  jessamin-faced  bloom  with  roses  ! 
In  the  morning,  we  will  take  our  pleasure  in  the  rose-garden. 
Khosru  has  associated  the  feast  with  the  rose  : 
The  purple  goblet  we  will  make  our  companion : 

Causing  the  new  wine  to  gush  through  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  we  will  let 

it  flow  like  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice. 
There  is  no  time  for  delay,  O  Baki !   Our  intention  is  good :  let  us  then  perform  it. 

This  is  the  ocean  of  love ;  and  my  tears  burst  like  waves,  at  the  gust  of  my  sighs. 
My  head  is  the  firmament  of  reproach ;  and  my  eyebrows  are  like  anchors. 
The  tiger  of  love  agitates  the  forest  of  my  grey  hairs : 
My  head  is  the  barren  desert  of  grief  and  despair. 

Though  in  the  banquet  I  quaff  the  cup  in  memory  of  thy  ruby  lip,  my  sighs  have  left 
me  no  companion  but  the  dregs. 


AN  ODE  OF  MESIHI,  ON  THE  SPRING.* 


hi  fk)  $  ff.  ^)  ijZy3  ^j^-c  jL^>  ^Ob  jla>j\  III  — ^ — si  ^AJjl 
(_s_L£j!  <U  -xJljjJ  i-S^  is^y"  0?  ^  I*"*"***  4^"^ 

*  See  Translation.    Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  lxvii. 
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jS&fy  /by*  yljd    *J^jlSiyJ    j^J  *_L_jJl£  j dj-&jyJ>  ij-K-LJj  ^jSj^j 

(— sill  |^JLl^  'tj^aJ  jy— Sjl  <K_s^j        ^      l_JJ&L<,  ^lyb  i_5^  i_S 

Jfdo  j$jyJ>.j        ;LiSr      *Jj!  <xJUu&l    ^LyL&l  £H>-*  j-i  ^j^**0  t^y-i  fj—*^ 


EXTRACT 

FROM  A  SPLENDID  MANUSCRIPT  OF  EVLIA  EFENDI'S  &M  L^rvU** 
BELONGING  TO  M.  DE  HAMMER. 


CJS>\  ijWT  l-r>y^  i^J^y^  J^xJ^j*"  fXtJl  (*^-  *^J'^''  i_S*^  7^  **»j*ebT ^y^d* 
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y  t)  L^JiW^  j*^j>i>  (_5^j  ^j'W'  UJv^  f*"1^*'  f^i)  lW*1  j^**-*> 

JWjJl  jlai'  t_?^l  C^oiil     g^tM^t)  J^Ss       ^  ujyd  i£A<bj£  ^o! 

(_5<^iil  ^j^U  jjl^a  StXTjJjJ  ^jiiaj^  £/^r*'  (»^  J^3'  i^^'  ^jjjat^jjJjl  J'lsM  <-_>jljl 

Ii^Aa^  jjU  Ai'liUc  &Jjl  _j  &**!_}■)  js«31m^  j  s^l^s^  ^«L=9-  ^lijiiT  ^  isj&s^ 
j^Jjl  iJ-oU^  lyCo^tyXLa  .»t>T    Ul^^lis^  <sdu         &«Jjl  uS^vtS ^,^5 

j_g*UJl  liJjl  ^tii' ^  <wijl  ("r^'  L/***' «V.  j}3' '  ^5^/*"^ 

jjllaLj  yjl^a  Xti£&>i$     ^jl.^  &  j&*ofl  hS1mJ\  i^JJui  Uyi  j_5 ^Ljij  (  »la£  t-T-'^l  Sy_jl  i£->y£ 

^Sj&s*  AxcjZ  V^M'Xtkil         ^jZj&'u  ^JsJjl  ij_j^Lc  ^liij^         I^j ^yjjl  jki' 

to-^7sr,°  y  ^i^^ijjx  ^JsJ^^w  C^^Ui'  ^li^uj^l  ^ryi  y  L^Sfi'^ii  <x!l»Jl 

j^tXJl       ^ai'  Q  jjjtwjy  ^s51^-ia^^_  iS^Ail  yuj&A  Ci^ily  As3!^! 

y  j  y^Jjl  JiU-  xaI^Tj  iSjUjj  ujjj^j  J&\~-  '^J^  ^Xij^c  i^Ssid  ^jywJl  Jl>.  <do 
J^iij  &V^c  jLi'  (_s=-t>         ^UaLi  ^Jo^  l_>j!T  <2j>\j>  t^AiAs5!  yix*^ 

jt.aU.iiU  ^jYijJis*.  ^jod  ,J^s>  &s^_j!  ^^s-  jj^lp         V^il  tJ^A^^"  ^^"oy^- 
)^h=>-  ^i^>\  Jj)         (^UajI  ^^Ij  CX=»-!y:t)  sjJis-*  Jjl  tL>jJ^ 
^  jd  SJJLj  aijlji^  ^y  ICj  ^jl^  dJjvi'l  jjeuo  LCj  ^s^l  ^v^jl         ^UJ  t^AcJco 

(Jol^js-  lio  _jJi5  ^ y  ^5  J^Ai)  ^1  jJoj  J^s-*  '—^f  (jU6  ^J.^'l  <— ftJ^'  ^jj' 

aUjLo  LJjy^3  ^^-^1  uSii1  y.<^  i*^^         {_s*M  ^)  jyiy^  tf»  ^^.^j^-  S-'j'V.' 

ftd\sf*>  yd  (♦t>;^.^1  ClJ^  ^li;-]  ^iS^JulT  SSjls^^i  t^JjoJo!  yjJoUj^i  ^tXi"  sjj 
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k^lb^^i*-       JC=r«  yjilaLj  ^l^a      ^jJ  yLi  <xJb  ^ss^Us*"  i_>lk=»  *Jii  Jjl  8,t>J'i 

Craitglation.* 

Mohammed  II.  being,  like  Jem,  a  very  passionate  monarch,  severely  rebuked  his  architect 
for  not  having  built  his  mosque  of  the  same  height  as  Aya  Sofiyah ;  and"  for  having  cut 
down  the  columns,  which  were  each  worth  the  whole  tribute  of  Rum  (Asia  Minor).  The 
architect  excused  himself,  by  saying,  that  he  had  reduced  the  two  columns  three  cubits  each, 
in  order  to  give  his  building  more  solidity  and  strength,  against  the  earthquakes,  so  common 
in  Islambol ;  and  had  thus  made  the  mosque  lower  than  Aya  Sofiyah.  The  emperor,  not 
satisfied  with  this  excuse,  ordered  the  architect's  hands  to  be  cut  off;  which  was  done 
accordingly.  On  the  following  day,  the  architect  appeared  with  his  family  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Kazi,  styled  Islambol  Mollasi,  to  lay  his  complaint  against  the  emperor,  and 
appeal  to  the  sentence  of  the  Law.  The  judge  immediately  sent  his  officer  to  cite  the  emperor 
to  appear  in  court.  The  conqueror,  on  receiving  this  summons,  said :  "  The  command  of 
the  Prophet's  Law  must  be  obeyed ! "  and  putting  on  his  mantle,  and  thrusting  a  mace  into 
his  belt,  went  into  the  Court  of  Law.  After  having  given  the  Selam  Aleik,  he  was  about  to 
seat  himself  in  the  highest  place,  when  the  Kazi  said :  "  Sit  not  down,  O  prince !  but  stand 
on  thy  feet,  together  with  thine  adversary,  who  has  made  an  appeal  to  the  Law."  The 
architect  then  made  his  complaint : — "  My  lord,  I  am  a  perfect  master-builder,  and  a  skilful 
mathematician ;  but  this  man,  because  I  made  his  mosque  low,  and  cut  down  two  of  his 
columns,  has  cut  off  my  two  hands ;  which  has  ruined  me,  and  deprived  me  of  the  means  of 
supporting  my  family :  it  is  thy  part  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  noble  Law."  The 
judge,  upon  this,  thus  addressed  the  emperor:  "What  sayest  thou,  prince!  Have  you 
caused  this  man's  hands  to  be  cut  off  innocently  ?"  The  emperor  immediately  replied :  "  By 
Heaven,  my  lord !  this  man  lowered  my  mosque ;  and  for  having  reduced  two  columns  of 
mine,  each  worth  the  produce  of  Misr  (Egypt),  thus  robbing  my  Mosque  of  all  renown  by 
making  it  so  low,  I  did  cut  off  his  hands :  it  is  for  thee  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the 
noble  Law."  The  Kazi  answered :  "  Prince,  renown  is  a  misfortune  !  If  a  mosque  be  upon  a 
plain,  and  low  and  open,  worship  in  it  is  not  thereby  prevented.  If  each  column  had  been 
a  precious  stone,  its  value  would  have  been  only  that  of  a  stone ;  but  the  hands  of  this  man, 

*  In  some  parts  of  this  Translation,  dialogue  has  been  turned  into  narrative,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  agreeable  to  our  idiom. 
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which  have  enabled  him  for  these  forty  years  to  subsist  by  his  skilful  workmanship,  you  have 
illegally  cut  off.  He  can  henceforth  do  no  more  than  attend  to  his  domestic  affairs.  The. 
maintenance  of  him  and  his  numerous  family  necessarily,  by  law,  falls  upon  thee. — What 
say  est  thou,  prince?"  Sultan  Mohammed  answered:  "Thou  must  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  the  Law  ! "  "  This  is  the  legal  sentence,"  replied  the  Kazi :  "  If  the  architect  requires 
the  law  to  be  strictly  enforced,  your  hands  must  be  cut  off ;  for  if  a  man  do  an  illegal  act 
which  the  noble  Law  doth  not  allow,  that  Law  decrees  that  he  shall  be  requited  according  to 
his  deeds."  The  Sultan  then  offered  to  grant  him  a  pension  from  the  public  treasury  of  the 
Mussulmans.  "  No !"  replied  the  Molla :  "  it  is  not  lawful  to.  take  this  from  the  public 
treasury :  the  offence  was  yours :  my  sentence  therefore  is,  that  from  your  own  private  purse 
you  allow  this  maimed  man  ten  aktchahs  a-day."  "It  is  well!"  said  the  conqueror,  "let  it 
be  twenty  aktchahs  a  day ;  but  let  the  cutting  off  his  hands  be  legalized."  The  architect,  in 
the  contentment  of  his  heart,  exclaimed :  "Be  it  accounted  lawful  in  this  world  and  the  next!" 
and  having  received  a  patent  for  his  pension,  withdrew.  Sultan  Mohammed  also  received  a 
certificate  of  his  entire  acquittal.  The  Kazi  then  apologized  for  having  treated  him  as  an 
ordinary  suitor ;  pleading  the  impartiality  of  Law,  which  requires  justice  to  be  administered 
to  all  without  distinction ;  and  entreating  the  Emperor  to  seat  himself  on  the  sacred  carpet. 
"  Efendi,"  said  Sultan  Mohammed,  angrily,  "  if  thou  hadst  shewn  favour  to  me,  saying  to 
thyself,  '  This  is  the  Sultan/  and  hadst  wronged  the  architect,  I  would  have  broken  thee  in 
pieces  with  this  mace,"  at  the  same  time  drawing  it  out  from  under  the  skirt  of  his  robe. 
"  And  if  thou,  prince,"  said  the  Kazi,  "  hadst  refused  to  obey  the  legal  sentence  pronounced 
by  me,  thou  wouldst  have  fallen  a  victim  to  divine  vengeance  ;  for  I  should  have  delivered  thee 
up,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  dragon  beneath  this  carpet."  On  saying  which,  he  lifted  up  his 
carpet,  and  an  enormous  dragon  put  forth  its  head,  vomiting  fire  from  its  mouth :  "  Be  still," 
said  the  Kazi ;  and  again  laid  the  carpet  smooth :  on  which  the  Sultan  kissed  his  noble  hands, 
wished  him  good  day,  and  returned  to  his  palace. 


EXTRACT  FROM  HADGI  KHALIFEH'S  .UXJl  tos*  * 


^gi'U«ls  L^JjSJ  idSiJa  L_>_jA=-j  J)S*'J^j)l?~2        /■  **J|>W*»'    JU1  J&  t_5  JyC  jdJL^jSj]  iXj  tt&gi-y) 


Translation.    Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  lviii. 
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*&£-j&f.)*h  ^Htf*3  ^/"Mj1  A  ijJM  & 

cU*j  ^l^-l  jpi  (_s**r° Xti^'     ^       ^j^v^l  <dsU-l  _,La^ 

<il*J  jjlij  *»>^>  »«3J^i/>  4->jJ_jl  ^tS^        ^1/1  t_5^  ^'^j^.  SS^ti 

jdh  cA^j^5  us^  iJ&J4*  u^^ls  ^c^lis  sai^l  ^  Jj!  ^tl/^*  e^=- 
7lxivjJJl  Uj  ijjt^ji  (j^^F2  ^ool  CJ^Ij  ^1  JUU  <kj^^jo  viJJL* 

^  toL        t^Ai,.^'  J^tu  xjas>!      jjls       i^Juj  jX** 

\&$f>  Isyfli-  ^j^c  &&i.)o  i_a1X^  jaJ^o  C^jIc     ^Ub  ^^-ai-  j  .jdS^ii 

^&**  C^»«  (_5-<i»  ^t>Lb  ^^>^Xj  l^^As^  ^wjL.jd^  jtjLo  ^to  C^Ai^bj^  J.asHI 

^fcljjJ  i__aij  ^cjLu^^j^J-i^AijI  ilL  (jdii-jj  ^3 jit  JiS\  lLU=5>1  L-^Lb  uJJjU  j  ^Juo^o  <x! ^*llp 

<_ftiXA!  ^.j!  j  jt>  ^^j>  j=z*>**>  ^JijjXx^jXk^s  (JjJl^Lai  ^blyjjj  S-'j'^J 

yjL  itf^'l  ^Xw^  j  t5,(ic_J5;Lo  dU  jOj^I  CAi^j  L^jU&d         |tjdac  ^jJ 

t«^J^w  J^;*3  s^-^-*"*1  C^Jj^c  ^j.Xj>!  (Jjl  j  jiiu^i  jlxiiij  <xXmj  ^JfjjiG  j*&*e  ^J*^*0} 

^Uas-  l)-^  ^5^.'  ^"^jS1^-  ^  ^t*?-  '  a^*<  ^  tI^.'3  *i\j&»Ji  Z&ls?,] 

j  iJ^j?.  ^4^5«?  ^Aj^  4-^.^.  d^5*  i^'W* 

^jJliiyi?  Afcj^  ^.1;;^*-  ^  J  J5"  *jUi»U  <H*jt>  <*x£b 

<uy«  u5s^V.1        ^  <x&u  «»iJjUjj  ojl^i  ^,t)  jsjJUkJu.Ij  *&*X»\  zS\J*a> 

<-Jp-  (J&l  ^xyo  uj^orj!  ^4^3-1  ^[p-l  iaJ;  j  iaf^j  J^s^j  C^jU/ ^jTjUJ  ^Juts^5!  . 
v^JuXJl  *u\c  1_s«j^  Ah*  (_5^J  ^J^}^  dy»*j>  ^^sXm  ^Jd)A  ^J^ji  yj^j^j 

^j)  ^1  jjXlL?)  J&j)  ^5«%1  -XLuS  ^jisO,  ^yAj^ y  SSJOw  ^jXJ 

u-A'Jtf  ^  t_5^  ^Jlsj^  Ji^JUi  <XjUi  ^5  Joj^jOtio  tLJt>l^o  L_Jyb^  <id* 

j^i  j^aL  <fcsr^  JcSLcj      ^JJu.UjuI  ^Ujti  ^.b'  uS^1  *****  t-S'V.  ij**v^' 

D  D 
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EXTRACT 

FROM 

NAIMAS  ANNALS  OF  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 

j^J  »y»  Ajo  ^     Jjsi'lj  L_ J^ii^l  ^(XiLyi.  <-r>}=^  i_S^iJ  *a4*  L-Jjij^lj  ^.^1 

^^jfilS  8^5  JfljS  lib  Lm  ^j^rJp  tJ^jl  iaJ^o  <xiXvjbi  Is^i  j  J^c  (XA^l^ia- 

)^<uyJls  <xli'Uiti  JJiWiSjjl  ^i*^  <icb  jlSlS  j^SlS  yjJol  ^y^rj  sJo^lv*.  ^LyliiTj 

{^J\     'li>j^5  yjLjljl  lit)  <«. — .rsy  L—Jyla.^'j  iy  <xb)  <Xju£  JS^L)  JfljJ  ^y^a  iJ^^J 

<JL>)±  )  4-~f>  i__;yuys-  jjJojtc  (_5=k^  */*  #  ^  Jo^jbl  ^1 

^1  li^lU.     Jf^S         ^5 1/  ^blij  ,_5^  t\j=r°  ^  i>j^  <J?^  ur-yij'  ^  us*"4 

^OddLLwT       ^jJuUj  ^L^aL*  ^j^L*.  u-JyiS  <utj  aJo!    jhJ]  l^Ars-^  J^&o  jjJojJ  ^jJ^Jo^  <ul> 
^^l^j^  ^oti-  ^jyaji  (j_js>.)  ^jJjl  i*^*"*  tmS^J*  '"?JJ>*y  55 J^Luw*  ^^^j!  la^,  <fU)lj 

*—Uj*3  ^^'^  ui>l*SfllLo        ji-u.  ^i^Sl  ifc-^J         Vj'Vj  O1*^**  <-S'>P>^'  u^' 

^Ju^Uvl  ;(s*  'lyb  cj^J  ^y^i  jj^3"  **/^F>  sjJ^ItidX^l  ^  ^Aii^o        j  ^Joi^l 
^5 ^ilU  yjJljl  *-ali' t— j-Xlsl  ^ ^  J;l  aJbJ^^Sj]  JSJa^.l  l->jII  JijJ,^  u^^- i^'1 

(jjjli.l  JU^IjJ^as*  <uU  ypy-J  '^j^j  '^bjr*2! 
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Cranslatixm. 

STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  ON  THE  FRONTIER  OF  POLAND. 
In  this  year,  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  Polish  army  arrived,  bringing  with  him  a  Letter ; 
in  which,  after  expressions  of  friendship,  it  was  stated  that  the  Cossacks  had  attacked  them, 
had  put  some  thousands  of  them  to  the  sword,  and,  having  set  fire  to  the  greater  part  of  their 
boats,  had  strictly  prohibited  the  remainder  from  entering  the  Black  Sea.  On  a  former 
occasion,  when  the  Cossacks  and  Tatars  of  Kilia  and  Akkerman  and  the  Katmer  Tatars 
attacked  them,  they  begged  that  the  Cossacks  and  Tatars  might  be  removed :  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  Emperor  (the  Sultan)  sent  a  mandate,  and  had  all  the  Katmer  and  other  Tatars, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  settled  in  those  parts,  removed,  whether  they  would  or  no,  to 
the  Crimea,  in  order  that  the  Rayas  of  both  sides  might  enjoy  peace.  After  that,  the 
Cossacks  again  went  out  to  the  Black  Sea,  with  four  hundred  boats;  when  Redgeb  Pasha, 
who  was  then  Kapudan,  entirely  dispersed  them.  Those  who  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword 
were  attacked  by  the  King  of  Poland,  who  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  On  the  present 
occasion  they  issued  from  the  Gulf  of  Ouzi  (Okzakov),  with  sixty  boats ;  and  whilst  they 
were  preparing  to  attack  and  plunder,  a  few  galleys,  which  happened  to  be  ready  at  the 
Sublime  Porte,  were  sent  against  them.  Fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  boats  were  taken,  and  the 
rest  were  permitted  to  disperse.  Mohammed  Gerai  and  Shahin  Gerai  demanded  to  know 
why,  if  the  Cossacks  were  thus  allowed  to  go  at  large,  they  were  prevented  from  plundering. 
They  received  answer,  that  it  was  only  to  deter  the  robbers  from  disturbing  the  peace  in 
future.  After  this,  an  Envoy  brought  a  Letter,  with  the  presents  which  it  had  been  customary 
to  present  to  the  Porte  since  the  time  of  Sultan  Soliman,  and  the  tribute  usually  paid  to  the 
Khan  of  the  Crimea ;  and  earnestly  praying  that  they  might  have  a  treaty  of  protection 
against  the  Cossack  robbers.  This  was  graciously  accorded;  and  the  treaty  being  signed, 
a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the  Khan,  for  his  information. 

ARRIVAL  OF  AN  ENGLISH  AMBASSADOR. 
An  Ambassador  arrived  from  the  King  of  England  (Charles  I.),  bringing  a  Letter  expressive 
of  the  king's  friendly  disposition,  and  announcing  his  accession  in  the  room  of  his  father.  He 
also  requested  to  have  a  treaty  to  carry  on  a  peaceful  trade  with  the  Tunisians  and  Algerines. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  Sublime  Porte  despatched  a  Kapudgi  Bashi  to  the  Beglerbegs 
of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  A  treaty  was  also  signed,  by  which  it  was  forbidden  to  exact  any 
unjust  tribute — such  as  the  Masderieh,  or  any  other  tribute  whatever — in  any  of  the  ports  of 
the  kingdom,  except  the  Custom-house  duties.  The  late  Beglerbeg  of  Algiers,  Khosru 
Pasha,  having  imprisoned  some  Englishmen  at  Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  taken  some  thousands 
of  piastres  from  them,  it  was  ordered  that  the  money  should  be  repaid  them  from  his  private 
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property.  A  Letter  was  also  sent,  demanding  that  the  twenty-four  merchant  vessels  which 
had  been  seized  by  the  English  men-of-war,  on  their  way  from  India  to  the  ports  of  Yemen, 
should,  with  their  cargoes,  be  returned  to  the  owners. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  CURIOUS  MANUSCRIPT  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 

ENTITLED   Ci^lsjlabJl  ^.^jls^ 

j>  t&*ojj 

^J>T  jl^l  ^  J  tLU*^  <ull       ^5  4*1  y£Jt)Uc  4->/}t  jj^0         u^l      Ji      ji  ^**»>-J 

ji  SJj!  )^  \J"i)j&}2e^  ^Aj*^  jf|^T  Jjl  J>*^  <K""-r^ 

e^-a  ^  ^^"y1  fft     u'^l  ^y^'j  ^jy0 

^Juis  CX>j*OjZj  ^X>\  <w>ij4>  ^gi!  ^  lLAICS,  ^  ids'    j&LJJj  jsjoujXu^j  J>jd  j&SJi 

v'Vj  (_s^j  ^H;^5  J ))$°  ^  uh;  s^xiil  <-^l  u^j'  ^  j  s>y  ^  ^cJL*J  1 
JSJou^  £lo  viAjb  ;J  j        j<mM>£  '^''H-t'-j  *W  CLJ^fl^  u^?*-'  "^/.j*0  cJjl 

3  U**^  <UajU-  '-r^o  J^1  l-r';j'^1'  ^s^*"  ti^3^3^ 

ULs  fotlu*^  Jj!_j  ixij]  JU»     <wj^1s  aduJI  ^Jhjt  ^y=^.)         j*-  v^;^1*-  *— 

jj*  !it>j^a?.l  y/l^l  L^jA,!^  ^Si-  jjjl  Cjila  <)^^_jl  ji^  j\  j^k  S*kj> 

dj^J  ^pl  Jjj  5JjJ>  &t*»*J  c^?^'  ;^V>1  ^.iu  Cfj&jyo  Jj\  *<&»)j^-] 

&\  jji* jyiiji  ^Ar*  ^ 

*  Harleian  Coll.  5500.  Plut.  xxvni.  b.  fol.  337. 
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Cranalattoit. 

It  is  related,  that  in  Greece  there  was  a  king  whose  name  was  Kostantin;  and  it  is 
said  that  this  name  has  survived  him  because  he  built  Constantinople.     He  had  a  wife. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  birth  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (on  whom  be  peace!)  he 
built  a  magnificent  church.    Should  a  person  commit  murder,  and  taking  refuge  in  this 
church  remain  in  it  two  or  three  months,  the  priest  of  the  church  puts  a  mark  upon  his 
hand,  intimating  that  the  person  has  been  a  recluse  for  such  a  period,  and  has  performed 
his  devotions  in  the  church.    No  one  after  this  is  allowed  to  seize  him,  or  do  him  any  injury : 
in  short,  he  becomes  a  Dervish.    It  is  also  related,  that  there  is  a  square  which  they  call 
the  Afet  Meidan,  in  which  there  are  several  statues  of  brass.     Amongst  these  is  a  black 
figure,  which,  like  a  man  calling  the  Ezan  (the  summons  to  prayer),  has  his  fingers  in  his  ears. 
Besides  this,  there  is  a  figure  of  the  Prophet  of  the  latter  times,  Mohammed,  (upon  whom  be 
the  blessing  and  peace  of  God !)  who  is  again  to  appear  at  the  end  of  time.    Upon  the  breast 
of  this  figure  it  is  written,  that  when  one  of  the  hands  drop  off,  the  half  of  his  Law  is  to  be 
annulled.      There  is  also  another  figure,  in  copper,  of  a  person  on  horseback,  in  armour ; 
and  a  spear  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  is  piercing  a  serpent*:  he  sits  on  his  horse,  and 
the  serpent  lies  before  him.    There  is  also  a  figure  which  the  Greeks  say  represents  Ali 
(upon  whom  be  the  favour  of  God !) .     On  the  right  side  of  this,  pointing  to  the  sea, 
King  Kostantin  had  his  own  portrait  drawn.      His  left-hand  points  to  the  west,  and  his 
face  is  turned  towards  Constantinople.    It  represents,  that  a  storm  should  arise  from  the 
west,  which  should  destroy  the  city.    There  are  also  figures  of  scorpions  and  snakes  without 
number.     It  is  said,  that  should  a  person  in  the  castle  take  in  his  hands  a  scorpion  or  snake, 
it  will  immediately  die,  and  no  harm  will  happen  to  the  person.    Without  the  castle,  should 
they  attack  a  person,  he  is  strangely  affected,  becomes  powerless,  and  utters  piercing  cries ; 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  he  is  not  destroyed.     Within,  however,  they  are  quite  harmless. 
It  is  said  that  some  wise  men  converted  the  figures  within  into  talismans ;  and  hence  their 
inability  to  do  harm.    They  say  there  is  no  end  to  the  number  of  such  figures  in  Greece : 
but  God  knows  best. 

*  This  evidently  alludes  to  a  representation  of  our  Legend  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon ;  and  in 
the  Manuscript,  which  is  illustrated  by  numerous  most  singular  pictures,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  are 
delineated  in  the  same  manner  as  pictured  by  us. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  HUMAIUN  NAMEH* 


^Jo^-  zj&j  J>j)  al&jlj i  j-lail  cs^Jjii  ^  tiJkLo  lil  XJJulx*  ^Uj  ti^3^  a£jA£^,  yU-jT 
^S}J  y^-^j  i^J^.  y^-^J¥*-  '-r'^*"  cP"         ,_s"  ^tioLoj^  &&  u5j 

8A*>j\j£j  jjJo  Jjo'  ^CGl  <!(jJU>-  ij^jZ-  UfJJjSi^Jji  I       A*J  iiJU>l  **>iii  C^olj  JSJub^. 

pAi\  ^JiLej  jjfX*  +Ai\  ^_^cj    f&     1^)§> JJ^  cJ^jV'*"  uS^  J  t— ^  tiXiSJjJ  JLm 

Si>J^e _j  Jaj  ^JZ-i  i>*o1  ^L^U  <xS  lZJJ+<  Aiji  ^  t_5^  <*JW-C£  j) ^  <X=M  SiJaJ  <ti^ 

^dj^jKk  (jii;^  c;'^"*^.  ^  ^^iiJv**.  J&»)  !!JouJjl>       <X-asJl    A*1  ^trf 

<JO  (JU^b  sUmj^Aw  j  i^Jaii'  i^^as-  Js^wj'j        jl  J^Cj    <^i=i'       «S««*J}i  j^ji 

<Ki-l^«      ^clil  ^i>T  ^JsfJ^^1^^  ^  ^jJl  ^laAil  <^Xjj.  ^-^Jt>  ^  Lj^k) 

*  MS.  Brit.  Mus.    Bibl.  Sloan.  3586.  Plat.  cm.  e.  "l.dorso.  1 
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<0  j*^.'  <)v»*2.i  JSA&Liwo        e>JW^jJ  ^^f-  '"^p"  ("r~%:? 

(jaLas  dwol jiidjf*.  iSjyc  jjai    &S1  I^IjU        h*»  *\jf- J<^y>        &  }<£\  (Jv^ 

Cranalattou. 

It  is  related,  that  in  ancient  times  there  was  a  king  who  with  the  hand  of  violence  and 
oppression  had  torn  the  collars  of  his  subjects,  and  who  with  the  foot  of  tyranny  had  out- 
stepped the  bounds  of  justice  and  goodness.  "  He  seemed,  as  it  were,  full  of  evil  and  oppres- 
sion: he  appeared  as  if  created  of  tyranny,  deceit,  and  wickedness."  His  oppression  and 
cruelty  had  reached  such  a  height,  that  the  hands  of  his  subjects  were  at  all  hours  raised  to 
supplicate  for  his  removal,  and  to  heap  curses  on  him.  So  notorious  was  he  for  his  injustice, 
that  the  neighbouring  princes  always  styled  him  the  Tyrant  King.  One  day,  on  his  returning 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  he  mounted  the  throne  of  royalty,  and  made  the  heralds  thus 
proclaim: — "O  subjects!  during  the  time  that  is  past,  until  this  moment,  the  veil  of  ignorance, 
having  covered  the  eye  of  my  reason,  has  prevented  my  seeing  the  path  of  justice,  and  my 
oppressive  hand  has  drawn  the  dagger  of  tyranny  against  the  unfortunate  and  afflicted.  Be  it 
known,  that  I  have  now  stepped  into  the  province  of  protecting  my  subjects,  and  my  foot  is 
firmly  established  in  the  stirrup  of  justice.  I  trust  that  henceforth  no  spark  of  the  fire  of 
oppression  will  consume  the  stores  of  any  created  being,  and  that  neither  the  hand  nor  the  foot 
of  any  afflicted  soul  will  be  pierced  by  the  thorn  of  violence.  "I  will  fortify  the  earth  with 
justice :  I  will  make  the  age  glad  with  beneficence." 

His  subjects  at  hearing  of  this  proclamation  received  fresh  life,  their  joy  and  gladness  had 
no  bounds,  and  the  rose-bud  of  desire  blew  gaily  in  the  garden  of  the  hopes  of  the  afflicted. 
"  At  this  fortunate  news,  which  arrived  so  unexpectedly,  the  heart  and  soul  were  delighted." 
In  short,  his  just  laws  were  such,  that  the  young  deer  was  suckled  by  the  lioness,  the  wild  hare 
sported  with  the  huntsman,  the  hawk  and  the  partridge  dwelt  in  the  same  nest,  and  the  falcon 
and  the  goose  breathed  the  same  atmosphere : — 

"  By  his  justice  the  white  hawk  paired  with  the  stork ; 

"  By  his  protection  the  lion  associated  with  the  jackal. 

"  The  former  did  not  oppose  their  bills  to  each  other,  in  the  air ; 

"  Nor  did  the  latter,  on  the  earth,  attack  each  other  with  their  claws." 
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He  now  became  so  celebrated  for  his  justice,  that  the  name  of  Nushirvan*  fell  into  the 
corner  of  oblivion,  and  his  surname  was  now  changed  into  that  of  the  Just  King.  One  day, 
one  of  his  nobles,  availing  himself  of  a  favourable  opportunity,  asked  to  be  informed  of  the 
cause  that  had  produced  the  change  from  oppression  and  tyranny  to  justice  and  generosity. 
The  king  replied :  "  On  the  day  that  I  went  out  to  hunt,  and  had  entered  the  field  for  sport,  I 
was  running  about  and  looking  in  every  direction.  By  chance  I  saw  a  fox  pursued  by  a  dog. 
which  soon  fell  upon  him,  and  with  his  teeth  tore  his  sinews.  The  unfortunate  fox,  however, 
with  his  lame  foot,  made  his  way  into  a  hole,  and  thus  saved  himself.  Whilst  the  dog  was 
returning,  a  traveller  by  chance  threw  a  stone,  which  reached  the  leg  of  the  dog  and  broke 
it.  Before  an  hour  had  passed,  the  traveller's  foot  was  struck  by  a  horse,  and  thus  the  dog 
was  revenged.  Shortly  after,  the  horse's  foot  fell  into  a  hole,  and  was  broken.  When  I  saw 
them  in  this  state,  I  said  to  myself,  What  have  these  done  ?  and  how  have  they  been  requited  ? 
'  The  reward  of  evil  is  evil ;'  as  saith  the  sacred  verse — '  A  partridge  swallowed  an  ant,  and 
retribution  came  and  demanded  it  from  the  partridge  :  afterwards  came  an  eagle,  and  did  the 
same  to  the  partridge.'  '  If  thou  slay,  thou  wilt  be  slain :  thy  slayer  will  be  slam.'  It  now 
became  known  to  me,  that  for  every  action  there  is  a  retribution,  and  that  every  one  receives 
according  to  the  good  or  evil  which  he  does :" — 

'  Do  good,  but  beware  of  doing  evil ; 

'  For  according  to  thy  good  and  evil  thou  wilt  receive.' 

*  A  Persian  king,  celebrated  for  his  justice. 
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